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ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 



CHAPTER I. 



(( 



The Falls, Jamaica, i83. 



** It is indeed, dear Anna, a long time since I have 
written to you; and it seems an age since we parted. Life, 
scenery, all here is so different from Boston, that I slill feel 
as if I were in a dream, and should awaken to all the hor- 
rors of French grammars, use of the globes, epitomes of 
history, processional walks, * hold up your head Miss 
Lindsay,' etc., etc., etc., in kind Mrs. Thomson's * Esta- 
blishment.' * * 

'* You say that you want to have a full account of new 
impressions. But these new impressions — how can I find 
words to describe them? 

" This country is like fairyland — fairyland such as we 
used to picture it to ourselves when, as children, we ima- 
gined scenes more beautiful than I thought this world could 
ever realize. 

** Bright, unclouded skies — scenery of the most romantic 
wildn«ss — glen, clifif, and waterfall festooned with garlands 
of brilliant flowers, looking as if they were decked out for 
some festival ; you cannot conceive anything to exceed this 
profusion of flowering creepers ! Then the picturesque and 
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2 ADELidDE LINDSAY. 

giant cotton-tree — the palm and cocoa-nut — the huge ferns, 
so striking to the eye of a stranger. The groves of graceful 
bamboos — the banana — the gamboge-tree with its briUiant 
golden blossoms — and multitudes of others, rich in luscious, 
fragrant fruits of every variety, which I will forbear to enu- 
merate lest you should think I had taken a leaf from some 
botanist's encyclopaedia. 

" Then the birds — the bright birds flashing like jewels in 
the sun light — these adorable little humming-birds! There 
is a pair of these little creatures at this moment darting 
about the creeper, which hangs half in at the window where 
I am writing. They are as unconscious of one's presence 
as insects. Old Pedro has promised to get me a pair that I 
may try and tame them. 

"Perhaps you would like me to describe my home to 
you. My home ! Is not that a delightful word ? Do not you 
remember we would never call school home? 

" My home then is called The Falls. Is it not a pretty 
name ? Now do not fancy that we have a fall here like the 
Falls of Niagafa — great, huge, stunning Niagara ! Jamaica 
means * the land of springs,' and our fall (from which this 
estate takes its name) is like a silver ribbon, let down from 
the top of a cliff by some imprisoned princess, as a ladder 
for her deliverer. 

" These cliffs form the boundary of the pleasure- 
grounds on one side. They open close to the waterfall, and 
form a wild, rocky passage leading further into the inte* 
rior of the island ; and beyond them are seen the lofty 
mountains, so blue, that their soft outline looks as if it 
were marked upon the sky itself. 

*'The house stands facing the ravine, in the midst ol 
plantations and pleasure-grounds. It is a low, rambling 
building, two stories high. A wide verandah runs all round 
it, and is tapestried, with white, scarlet, and yellow cree- 
pers, which indeed invade most of the upper windows; 
each of which is also protected from the sun by green ja- 
lousies. 

*' My room is on the second story. It is so pretty! My 
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dear father has spared no pains to adorn it. The windows 
open upon the floor, and the roof of the verandah being 
fiat, 1 can step out upon it, and fancy myself in one of the 
hanging gardens of ancient Babylon, it is so full of vases of 
shrubs and flowering plants, which would put to the blush 
the loveliest inhabitants of your European conservatories. 
A kind of canopy-blind is so contrived that 1 can let it 
down at pleasure over my aerial garden. The glare of the 
sun is further softened by the ample folds of white muslin 
with which the windows are curtained. You must not ima- 
gine that my room is carpeted with velvet-piled Aubusson, 
that the chairs are rich in damask and fringe — the very 
idea make me hdt ! No ; the floor is inlaid with the beauti- 
ful and variegated woods of the island, with a square of 
Chinese matting in the centre ; the chairs are of light bam- 
boo, of the prettiest workmanship, the rest of the furniture 
in correspondence with the floor ; everything contrived not 
only to produce, but to give the idea of coolness ; that is 
the luxury here. 

" Now for the reverse of the picture. That we may not 
fancy ourselves quite in Elysium, we are tormented with 
insects of all imaginable and horrible forms. Fat green 
things drop into one's plate from the ceiling as one sits at 
table; centipedes and lizards crawl about in every direc- 
tion — not that I much mind the last, for it is a pretty ac- 
tive little reptile ; musquitoes sing and sting all day and all 
night, and the black ant devours every thing that is left in 
its way. Black servants also, are very ugly things to look 
upon ; but I am getting reconciled to these. * * ^ 

** You know how I love and reverence my father, he is 
so good, so kind, so clever. I need not expatiate upon a 
character of which I have already told you so much, that I 
fancy that you must almost feel as if you knew him your- 
self; and I need only assure you that every day I feel more 
grateful for the possession of such a parent. 

'* Of society there is little enough. Most of the neighbour- 
ing estates are managed by agents, the proprietors living 
in England. Now and then a stray officer makes his appear- 
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ance; but Iheir visits are not much encouraged. Since my 
mother's death my father has given up all society — his only 
pleasure is in improving his estate , and devoting himself 
to his duties, as master of so many dependents. 

'* It is one of my father's favourite theories that the negro 
character is not of a different nature from that of the white; 
that it is degenerate only, and therefore susceptible of im- 
provement, moral and intellectual. He has therefore esta- 
blished upon his estate schools for the adults as well as the 
children, and the superintendence of these schools affords 
him the deepest interest. 

*' He considers their education as of more importance 
now, than ever, standing, as they do, upon the brink of 
such a vast change in their social condition. 

*'His efforts are admirably seconded by dear old 
Mr. Brown. 

'*Mr. Brown was formely my father's tutor at college. 
He is in orders, but has resigned his living in England , as 
his health became so delicate, that a warm climate was 
recommended as the only chance of preserving his life ; 
he therefore accepted Mr. Lindsay's offer of accompanying 
him to the West Indies, and has lived here ever since. 

'* The company of so accomplished and clever a man as 
Mr. Brown, is no doubt one of the causes which renders 
my father so independent of general society. 

*' 'But what will Adelaide do?' I hear you ask. 

'* To tell you the truth, this is a question which 1 have 
already sometimes asked myself; When the charm of no- 
velty wears quite away, — when habit has deadened my 
senses to tlie charms of this enchanting country, shall 1 find 
sufficient interest in the monotonous routine of the hfe 
which I see before me , to preserve my mind from stagna- 
tion — from ' dying of dulth ' as we used to say. 

*' If I become all grey within, what will it avail me that 
the sky is-blue over head, or the scene around me one blaze 
of dazzling colours. ^ 

*' At such times 1 feel such a panting for exertion, — such 
a longing for sympathy,— such a" desire for excitement. 
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Somelimcs, once or twice, just lately, though 1 have been 
here but ten weeks, the idea has flashed across my mind, 
that I should even like a misfortune — anything to make me 
feel — to make a ruffle as it were, in the still pool of my 
existence ; and then, coward like, I feel terrified, and try 
to unwish my wish, lest such ingratitude as this should 
call down some heavy judgment. 

* * For am I not .ungrateful ? Surrounded with every luxury 
and comfort that wealth and tenderness can procure, cra- 
dled, as it were, in the love of such a father as mine, still 
to long for more ? 

" No. I will drive away such foolish repiniogs, such aim- 
less aspirations. I will endeavour to find an equal interest 
in my father's benevolent designs ; to keep up those accom- 
plishments which his liberality has enabled me to acquire ; 
and to keep the blade polished, though it may never leave 
its sheath. 

*' Now, dear Anna, as I daresay you are already wearied 
with my lucubrations, I will rein in ' my little ambling pal- 
frey,* and release you, to set about whatever you may have 
in hand. 

** Your affectionate 

"Adelaide Lindsay." 



CHAPTER II. 



* * What, my darling ! Down so early ?'* exclaimed Mr. Lind- 
say, as Adelaide, true to her resolutions, made her appear- 
ance in his dressing-room, at five o'clock the next morning, 
equipped for an early ramble, in a dress of soft white mus- 
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lin, a large straw hat, shadiDg her white, open forehead 
with its clustering curls, and eyes sparkling with health 
and animation. 

" Yes, papa," she replied, '* 1 intend to be an idle Boston 
young lady no longer ; and if you will allow me to help 
you, will take my share in indoctrinating your sable pupils; 
and, also, learn something more of sugar and coffee, than 
my breakfast-cup teaches me.'' 

Mr. Lindsay smiled fondly and approvingly upon her, and 
rising from his desk, they both passed through the open 
window into the verandah, where they were soon joined 
by Mr. Brown ; and then the three proceeded together 
through the plantations. 

Everywhere Mr. Lindsay was greeted with looks of the 
greatest affection. There was not' an apprentice, man or 
woman, hardly a child, who would not vvillingly have laid 
down their lives for him ; for who is there more grateful 
than the negro for real kindness? 'Mr. Lindsay, the true 
gentleman, — much perverted word! — was courteous and 
affskble to the lowest of his def»endants; but this affability 
never degenerated into familiarity, he never sank himself 
to the level of his inferiors; his inferiors rather felt them- 
selves raised to one above their own, whenever they had 
intercourse with him. So great is the influence of manner! 
Under such a master as Mr. Lindsay, approaching freedom 
itself was scarcely felt as a boon, and would, perhaps, have 
never been desired, could his life have been insured to them 
for ever. 

The estate of the Falls, strictly -entailed, had been in 
Mr.' Lindsay's family since almost the commencement of the 
colony, in the middle of the 17th century. He had himself 
come into possession upon the death of his father, an event 
which had occurred some fifteen years before the opening 
of this story. At that time, he was bowed to the earth, as 
' it were, by the loss of his wife, a woman gifted in an un- 
usual d^ee ; and whom he had loved with all the force of 
a strong mind, and most feeling and affectionate heart. 
She left him one little girl, Adelaide, then but four years old. 
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The death of his father, and the attention necessary to 
the arrangement of his affairs, roused the mourner from the 
apathy under which he had well-nigh sunk ; andhis energy 
once called forth, he did not again relapse into inactivity, 
but resolved to visit in person the West Indian property, 
from which his whole income was derived. 

He took his little girl with him, from whom he could not 
bear to be separated a day, and his old friend and tutor, 
Mr. Brown, for reasons which have already been mentioned, 
also accompanied him. 

Upon his arrival in Jamaica , be found affairs so mismar 
naged, by an unprincipled agents and such tyranny and 
cruelty exercised upon^the unhappy negroes, that his whole 
being recoiled at the idea of owing his wealth to sudbi 
misery ; and, discharging the agent, he took the entire 
management of the property into his own hands, till he 
should meet with some one more worthy of the trust than 
the infamous Mr. Atken. 

In a little while, however, he became so deeply inteFest- 
ed in this new employment, that he determined to make 
Ae Falls his home, and devoting himself to the improve- 
ment of his estate, and the well-being of his slaves, — for 
such they then were, — return no more to England, that 
land of his buried affections. 

His little girl he kept with him till she reached the age 
of twelve ; when he thought it no longer right to indulge 
himself with a pleasure that would interfere with her own 
improvement, and the acquirement of such accomplish- 
ments as are considered indispensable to a young lady's 
education ; and he sent her to one of those rarest of phe- 
nomena, a rmlly excellent school. There she had remained 
till the commencement of this story, being then about 
nineteen. 
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CHAPTER m. 



**Ha8 the messenger returned with any letters from 
England, my. dear?" inquired Mr. Lindsay of his daughter, 
one morning, as he entered her room, upon his return 
from an early ride. It was the day after the mail was due 
at Kingston, which town was about three hours' ride from 
the Falls. 

** Yes, papa, here is one for you — I wish that I had some 
correspondent in England. It is terribly dull work, always 
opening the bag, and never finding anything for myself. 
I wish I had some cousins or friends ! I think I shall take 
up grand-mamma, and write to her, for the mere sake of 
seeing my name upon a letter in return, for I am afraid she 
has not much to tell me that would interest me." 

So she ran on, not observing the change which came 
over her father's countenance as he read the letter which 
she had handed to him. 

At length his silence attracted her attention, and she 
looked up from her drawing. Mr. Lindsay was leaning back 
in bifiL chair, the open letter in his hand, which had fallen by 
his side, his eyes fixed upon the opposite wall with an 
expression of blank dismay. 

** Papa ! — What is the matter?" Adelaide cried, as let- 
ting the pencil fall from her hand, she started from her 
seat, and approached him. 

"My dear child, as yet I have had no opportunity of 
seeing how you can bear misfortune. I have endeavoured 
to shield my Adelaide from every discomfort — from even 
the slightest annoyance. I hope that, perhaps, my too 
anxious care, my too fond indulgence, will not so far have 
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ebervated my daughter's character, as to unfit her for endu- 
ring reverses." 

"Dearest papa, what can be the matter? Do not be 
afraid to tell me. Indeed, I think you will not find any 
cause to regret your exceeding kindness/' 

** You know, Adelaide, that the savings 1 have been able 
to lay by, is all, that at my death, you will have to depend 
upon; this estate being entailed, and reverting to a distant 
connexion. I had, my dear child, with economy and great 
exertion, laid by a considerable sum; and, if life were 
spared to me, hoped every year to have added to it, that at 
my death my friendless girl should at least find herself in 
possession of a comfortable independence. This letter is to 
tell me, that the bank in which I had placed my savings 
from year to year, has failed ; and that the firm scarcely 
expect to pay two or three shillings in the pound— redu- 
cing your fortune, my love, from thousands to a few hun- 
dreds." 

^ '* Oh! papa, is that all? How you frightened me ! My 
imagination, as you spoke, was conjuring up all imaginable 
horrors, and I fancied you wandering forth like Belisarius, 
staff in hand, with a daughter, instead of a boy, to support 
your tottering steps — and it only turns out that I shall not 
be so rich as your generous kindness intended. My own 
dear father ! You will live a great many, many years yet; 
will you not?" the tears starting to her eyes. *'You do 
not mean to leave your little Adelaide just yet !" — throwing 
her arms about his neck, *** Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof;* and so, my dearest father, do not vex yourself 
about this money. Think you never had it — that is my 
own peculiar receipt for bearing losses, and it is a very 
good one, I assure you." 

•' Ah, my love ! I delight to see such a hopeful, unrepin- 
ing temper, such wholesome, cheerful spirits. May you 
ever retain them! for such a disposition is the only one 
that can enable us to pass content and happily through this 
world of reverses and disappointments." 

It was indeed true. All the hard-earned savings of so 
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many years' self-denial gone, almost entirely ! — Mr. Lind- 
say felt that, should he be speedily summoned from this 
world, his daughter would be left with but a few hundred 
pounds which she could call her own. Of the next heir to 
the estate he knew nothing personally. They had never 
even met, and their very names were different; for the 
father of Mr. Harrison had changed the family name for a 
small property which his extravagance had soon run 
through. Mr. Lindsay had heard him, however, described 
as a hard, worldly man, and he knew him to be the father 
of a large family; and in his impoverished circumstances 
there was no likelihood of his feeling inclined to assist 
Adelaide in any way. Besides, his whole soul revolted 
at the idea of his lovely, his accomplished, high- 
spirited child becoming an object of charity to a perfect 
stranger, should Mr. Harrison prove, after all, more 
generously inclined than he had any reason for supposing 
probable. 

As for Adelaide herself, the loss of her fortune did not 
cause her one moment's uneasiness. Young people, in 
general, either from thoughtlessness, or that buoyancy of 
spirit peculiar to their age, seldom trouble themselves 
about ** money matters.** They feel so much reliance upon 
their parents that they never fear actual want; and to do 
without this or that luxury seems, to the cheerful and 
wholesome-minded, but a trifling hardship. They have 
none of the anxious looking forward to increasing diflS- 
culties, the harassing anxiety how to provide for even pre- 
sent emergencies, v hich is so wearing to those who have 
to bear all the responsibility, and to provide for all the 
wants of those dependent on them. 

To see her father look:ing careworn and unhappy grieved 
Adelaide, indeed, to the heart, and made her feel more 
regret for the losses which he had incurred than any con- 
siderations for her own future welfare. At such times, she 
would employ every means to cheer him again, and her gay 
saUies and affectionate caresses generally produced the de- 
sired effect, for that depression must be deep indeed which 
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could resist the influence of her bright and cheerful dispo* 
sitioQ. 

Mr. Lindsay, catching the happy infection, began to 
hope that ail might stili turn out well , and that if life wefe 
spared to him yet a few years, he might, by renewed exer- 
tion and increased economy, lay the foundation of anoth^ 
little fortune for his daughter, and leave her at his death, if 
not rich, at least independent. 

So time passed for several months — Mr. Lindsay, more 
occupied than ever in attending to the cultivation of his 
estate, and to the advantageous disposal of its produce : 
Adelaide, busy and interested in superintending, with 
Mr. Brown, the execution of those benevolent plans, to 
which her father had now less leisure to attend, and per- 
fectly adored by the negroes on the property. 

In the early morning she would sally forth, accompanied 
by old Mr. Brown, to visit the schools, the sick, and the 
aged; her slight but erect figure arrayed in w^hite muslin, 
the dress par excellence of the Tropics, and a large straw 
hat, generally adorned with a tastefully-woven wreath of 
natural flowers, the offering of some negro girl. She was 
followed by a young negress, her favourite attendant, 
clothed in a simple garment of blue and while-striped 
cotton, carrying in a basket whatever might be necessary 
for the objects of her young mistress's benevolence, and 
also a large umbrella to shade that mistress from the sun, 
should its rays have become too powerful before their re- 
turn to the house. 

The contrast of the three figures would have made a 
pretty picture as they walked through the pleasure grounds, 
gorgeous with flowers, and rich in the varied forms of 
tropical vegetation ; or through the tall canes, or the rich 
green of the fragrant coffee plantations. 

Mr. Brown, a man of fervent piety and most accom- 
plished mind, would, on these occasions, spare no pains, 
by.his enlightened conversation and admirable precepts; 
to cultivate and strengthen the mind and character of his 
companion ; nor were his efforts thrown away, for Ade- 
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laide's intelligence responded most encouragingly to bis 
instructions, and to him were confided all the thoughts and 
aspirations of her young, ardent, and inexperienced 
mind. 

So time, as has been said, passed on. The estate grew 
more and more productive, thanks to Mr. Lindsay's unwea- 
ried industry ; and he had sent the first fresh remittance, 
the foundation stone, as be fondly hoped, of Adelaide's 
second fortune to England; when an unexpected event 
changed the whole face of affairs — a few. fatal hours and 
all was rain and desolation, in place of luxuriance and 
Iprosperity. 



CHAPTER IV. 



It was the month of August, the weather had been more 
sultry and oppressive, even than was usual at this period 
of the year, after the close of the rainy season. Not a 
breath of wind had stirred for the last week, and it was 
almost impossible to leave the shelter of the house. 

** The glass is sinking surprisingly. Brown,'* observed 
Mr. Lindsay lo his friend, very early one morning, after 
consulting the barometer at* the window. **1 have never 
remarked so sudden a depression since 1 came to the Island. 
Heaven grant that we hear of no hurricanes, and that my 
last exports will reach England in safety, for the vessel 
sailed this morning !" 

Mr. Brown looked alarmed, and still more so when he 
had himself examined the glass. 

** My dear friend," he said, *' give up your journey to 
Kingston. Should any sudden change take place in the 
weather, imagine your daughter's anxiety, to say nothing 
of my own/' 
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^'Impossible, Brown ! .1 cannot in conscience neglect 
attending this meeting, whose decision must affect the 
welfare of so many. 1 should never forgive myself were 
our friends to miscarry ; and not a vote can be spared, 
for the opposite party muster strong. I shall leave Kingston 
on my return, about five o'clock this evening, if 1 can get 
through the business in time, and hope to see you again 
early to-moYrow morning. Say nothing to Adelaide about 
the barometer; it would only alarm her; and should any 
change take place in the weather, there is not much greater 
danger on the road than anywhere else." 

The horses were now brought round; Adelaide came 
down stairs to take leave of her father; he mounted, 
and, accompanied by two of his negroes, set forward on 
his journey. 

Mr. Brown made no remark to Adelaide upon the state 
of the barometer, as Mr. Lindsay had desired ; and though 
he could not overcome his own apprehensions, did not 
allow a hint of them to transpire. He knew it would 
have been useless to have urged any considerations of 
his own safely upon his friend, which would have in- 
terfered with the discharge of any important duty; and yet 
he could not help reproaching himself for having allowed 
him to depart without another attempt to prevent«him. 
He felt restless and dissatisfied the whole day, and was 
continually walking into the verandah and looking at the 
sky. 

**What do you expect to see, or what do you think is 
going to happen?" asked Aclelaide at last, when he had left 
his seat in the parlour for the purpose, perhaps, for the 
twentieth time. 

*• Oh, nothing ! " he said, evasively. 

She went to him. He was holding up his handkerchief, as 
one does when one wishes to find out from what quarter 
the wipd is blowing. 

Suddenly it was torn from his grasp, as if by the hand of 
a giant, and whirled aloft in the air. 

Mr. Brown seized Adelaide by the wrist, dragged her 
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into the house, and closed all the windows with frantic 
haste. 
The hurricane was upon them ! 



Adelaide and Mr. Brown remained in a frightful state of 
anxiety; they calculated that Mr. Lindsay would, probably, 
have left Kingston before the commencement of the hurri- 
cane, and would, most likely, be ascending Ihe Mountain at 
the time when it reached the fury with which it was now 
raging. The road, was extremely dangerous ; at some places 
passing through steep and narrow gorges, overhung with 
rocks, which the first blast of wind threatened to send crash- 
ing down into the glen below ; at others, winding along the 
face of a huge clifiT, or crossing the precipice by means of 
a slight aerial bridge ; and now creeping through groves of 
huge timber trees, so many missiles in the arms of the de- 
mons of the air, which seemed, to Adelaide's terrified ima- 
gination, to be howling and shrieking around, as the blast 
rose higher and higher; or wailing with dismal lamenta- 
tions, as it sank for a moment to a hoarse whisper. The 
rain meanwhile descended in absolute cataracts, and ihe 
terrific peals of thunder rent the heavens, which appeared, 
at every fresh explosion, to become a sheet of flashing fire 
— so vivid was the lightning, so glaring and extended its 
efifect. Every fresh burst of the hurricane threatened to 
blow the house, not down, but to every quarter of the hea- 
vens ; but it was happily well built for resisting these tro- 
pical storms, ant bent and yielded like a bamboo to tlie 
tempest. The two anxious watchers had taken refuge in a 
room upon the gi:ound floor, surrounded by the panic- 
stricken household, who added to the horrors of the night 
by their outcries and dismal prognostications. 

About three o'dock in the morning, the hurricane began 
to abate; but still no tidings of Mr. Lindsay. The mind 
gets wearied with anxiety, and the watchers began to 
hope that after all, he might not have left Kingston, but 
had judged it more prudent to remain the night there ; or 
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tiiat he, aud his attendants, had found some shelter, where 
they might wait in safety till the storm had subsided. 

At five o'cl6ck the hurricane was entirely spent. The 
sky looked as calm and placid as if nothing had happened. 
What a contrast to the earth! — to the scene which met 
Adelaide's sight as she opened the jalousies, and looked from 
her window. As far as she could see, almost everything was 
level with the' ground. Nothing but the bamboos and a 
few of the largest timber trees remained standing : lawn 
and soil were washed undisiinguishably together by the 
torrents of rain. All the bright flowers, all the luxuriant 
vegetation , which had delighted the eye but a few hours 
before , vanished as if it had never been. 

Here and there groups of negroes were assembled, utter- 
ing dismal cries as they looked upon the surrounding de- 
vastation. They came crowding round the verandah when 
they perceived Adelaide upon her balcony, loudly and 
incoherently recounting the escapes and horrors of the 
night. Few lives had been lost; for the negro, upon the 
first approach of a hurricane, rushes from his hut, throws 
himself prostrate upon the ground, and remains thus till 
the tempest is over. Dismal were their lamentations when 
they learned from Adelaide's anxious inquiries, that '^ the 
massa" had not returned, and they hurried off in troops 
along the road by which he was exf^ected. 

Mr. Brown would not hear of Adelaide's accompanying 
them ; for he knew that she could be of no use, and was 
oppressed by a melancholy presentiment, which he found 
it impossible to shake off, and dreaded that some sight of 
horror might meet her eye. It was with great difficulty that 
he succeeded in prevailing upon her to remain at home, by 
representing to her how much more usefully she might be 
emfdoyed in preparing a comfortable breakfast for their re- 
turn, etc., etc., charges which, if left to the women, in 
their present state of disturbance and excitement, would 
run every chance of being neglected. 

To hate something to do for her father satisfied the 
daughter's heart, for how u^^earable is inaction in moments 
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such as these ! Mr. Brown himself, started in search of his 
friend, accompanied by a band of chosen men. 

Two more long hours of weary suspense, and then was 
heard the tramp of many feet approaching the house. 

*' They are coming back ! they are coming back ! " cried 
Zarah, whom her mistress had placed on the watch to give 
her the first intelligence of their return. 

At this exclamation, Adelaide rushed from the house to 
meet the group which was slowly advancing. Mr. Brown 
came hastily towards her, and in answer to her eager and 
breathless inquiries, bade' her " not to be alarmed— her fa- 
ther bad met with a serious accident, bqt — " 

She would bear no more — *' Where was he? where was 
he?'' 

In vain Mr. Brown attempted to detain her; she pushed 
her way through the crowd, and there, in the midst , stretch- 
ed upon a litter hastily constructed of green branches, lay 
the form of her father. . 

At her cry of anguish the bearers stopped ; her father re- 
cognized her voice, and languidly opening his eyes, gave 
her one of his own sweet smiles, and then closed them 
again. Adelaide, after the first shock, immediately re- 
covered her presence of mind, and in a low, but firm 
voice, bade the negroes proceed to the house ; she follow- 
ed, supported by Mr. Brown, and they were soon within 
the hall. 

Mr. Lindsay, almost unconscious through excess of pain, 
though he uttered not a groan, was borne up stairs to his 
own room ; and when they had undressed and laid him on 
his bed, Adelaide began anxiously to inquire of Mr. Brown 
how the accident had occurred? — Whether medical aid 
had been sent for? — At last, in a voice so low and h6arse 
that it was with difficulty her question could be heard — 
whether he would die ? 

Mr. Brown told her that a messenger had been already 
dispatched for Dr. C. That they had discovered her father 
about eight miles from the Falls, lying upon the ground 
perfectly insensible, the surviving negro watching by his 
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d«, for the other had been killed, and the body was lying 
ill the hollow beneath. 

It appeared, from Caleb's account, that they had set out 
upon their return home some time before the commence- 
ment of the hurricane ; that Mr. Lindsay insisted upon con- . 
tinning his journey, in spite of the darkness and increasing 
tempest, for fear of alarming his daughter, and beliering 
that they were much nearer home than they really were. 
Indeed, there being no shelter at hand, to stop would have 
been of little use. The horses, in the meanwhile, became 
very much terrified, and whilst passing through a ravine a 
flash of lightning, more vivid than any of the former, for 
an instant lighted up the whole scene; it was succeeded by 
darkness which, from the contrast, seemed more than ever 
appalling, whilst the thunder split and cracked over their 
heads **as if,'* as Caleb said, ** the whole world was coming 
to pieces." 

His horse now became so unruly^ that his whole attention 
was engaged in endeavouring to manage it, and he at length 
succeeded in dismounting, and in holding the animal quiet 
by the bridle. 

He was surprised at hearing no sound from his compa- 
nions, though he repeatedly called to them, and supposed 
that they must have gallopped on, till the darkness begin- 
ning to disperse, he was able to discern the dim outlines of 
the objects around him. 

What was his horror at seeing Mr. Lindsay lying ap- 
parently lifeless under the dead body of his horse, which 
had fallen backward over him; and Carlos, stretched on his 
face, a little farther on, his horse no where to be seen ! 

Caleb's first care was to extricate his master from the 
burthen which oppressed him, and he found, to his delight, 
that he still breathed. Carlos was quite dead; he had evi- 
dently been thrown from his horse; and killed on the spot, 
for his neck was broken. Mr. Lindsay's horse, Mr. Brown 
proceeded to say, had been struck by lightning ; whether 
his friend had been injured by the same cause, or merely 
by his fall, and the weight of the animal which had fallen 
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upon him, it was impossible for him to say, but he had 
evidently received some serious internal injury, and his left 
thigh was fractured. He, however, bade poor Adelaide not 
to despair, though be thought it unwise to encourage ber 
hopes too much, apprehending as he did the most melan- 
choly consequences. 

At length Dr. C arrived. Adelaide was sent from the 

room, and after having examined the injuries sustained, 
he told Mr. Brown that the case was hopeless, nothing could 
be done, but that the sufferer would probably return to 
consciousness, before his release. So saying, the doctor 
took his leave; and Mr. Brown must prepare the daughter 
for the worst. 

He had not long to wait. There was a gentle tap at the 
door, and, ** May I come in?" 

'* Yes, my dear," in a grave and solemn voice. 

She entered, looking very pale. One penetrating glance 
at Mr. Brown. He was saved the painful preparation he bad 
so much dreaded. She divined the truth in an instant, and 
sank into a chair, her face buried in her hands, whilst the 
tears forced their way through her fingers, and her bosom 
heaved with the sobs she endeavoured in vain to sup- 
press. 

Mr. Brown went up to her. "My dear Adelaide will, I 
know, endeavour to bear with fortitude whatever trial her 
Heavenly Father may think fit to send. It is true, my love, 
you have divined the truth. Your beloved father will spee- 
dily inherit the reward of his righteous and pious life. Re- 
member, dear child, his gain far, far outweighs even your 
loss." 

After a little pause, he continued, 

'* Dr. C — encourages us to hope that he will recover his 
consciousness, and recognise his Adelaide, before he leaves 
her for — but a little while ? " 

At these words, her tears fell faster than ever, but 
more softly, less agonized. She lifted up her head, and 
gave Mr. Brown a faint and grateful smile,— speak, she 
could not. 
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Thus Ihey remained, till they were aroused by a faint 
low voice from the bed, inquiring for Adelaide. 

In a moment she was in her father's arms. 

'* My child, be strong! " said the dying man, *' I roust 
leavq you ! " 

'* Ah, papa, my own papa! I know it, I know it! " The 
tears rained from her eyes, as she buried her face in her 
father's breast. 

They were silent a little; and then Mr. Lindsay, with 
the most tender and impressive earnestness, exhorted his 
daughter to bear his loss with that perfect resignation, 
which is every Christian's duty ; the carrying out of those 
principles which we all profess to, believe and to trust in 
Him who is the Father of the fatherless. 

His voice now grew very weak , and he desired that she 
would leave the room for a ^rt time, as he wished to 
speak a few words in private to Mr. Brown. When she was 
gone, he took that kind and faithful friend by the hand, 
and in the most affecting terms, recommended his daugh- 
ter to his care. 

" For she has no friends. Brown," he said. '* Perhaps 1 
did foohshly in losing sight so completely of all my family 
connexions; but I never contemplated this sudden end to 
life and fortune, for I suppose everything was destroyed 
last night, and you will not be able to realise anything 
from the sale of the machinery and stores." 

*' It was too true," Mr. Brown replied. " Everything had 
been swept away." 

'iMy last remittances to England, added to the trifle 
rescued from the bankruptcy, will afford Adelaide an in- 
come of barely fifty poundl I do not hope — I have no rea- 
son to expect — that Mr. Harrison will do anything for her : 
you must write, my good friend, to my wife's step-mother, 
and tell her what has happened. She will take charge of 
Adelaide ; but she. is far from rich herself, and I fear my 
poor child will be a burthen to her — '' 

He could say no more ; his strength was rapidly failing. 
Adelaide was quickly summoned to his bed-side. 
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Al sunset she was an orphan ! 

We will not linger upon her suffering. Only those who 
have experienced it can understand the grief of losing the 
nearest and dearest. When the mourner feels the strength 
of life itself withdrawn — mind and body prostrate to the 
ground; oneself too heavy, loo weary, as it were, even 
for that ground to support. The sinking to sleep, exhaust- 
ed with excess of sorrpw; the awakening in the morning 
with a dim perception that something has happened ; till 
consciousness quite returned, one lives to weep again ! 

But even in times like these, there is mingled a holy and 
soothing consolation. The mourner feels brought within 
the conlines of the spiritual world, and as if he were more 
immediately the object of his Saviour's tender care. The 
things of this life show themselves the unrealities they are. 
Of how little importance Kpt^ar all its interests, joys and 
sorrows, now that we have caught a glimpse of eternity 
through the portals which have opened to receive our be- 
loved one! 



CHAPTER V. 



Mr. Brown wrote immediately to inform Mr. Harrison, 
the heir to The Falls, and Mrs. Melton, Adelaide's grand- 
mother, of the fatal event which would bring an inheri- 
tance to the one, a daughter to the other. The next mail 
brought Mr. Harrison in person, to take charge of his pro- 
perty, and a letter from Mrs. Melton, to the effect that she 
wished that her grand-daughter should come to her as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Brown only awaited the answer to his two letters to 
commence arrangements for leaving Jamaica, as he was 
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anxious to remove Adelaide from the scenes of her former 
happiness ; scenes which could only keep alive regret. 

Four months had now elapsed since Mr. Lindsay's death: 
the spring of life was beginning to recover its elasticity; 
that elasticity which, in a healthy and youthful mind, time 
ever restores, — time, ** the enemy," as some call it. Is it 
not rather our greatest friend ? 

Adelaide was as desirous as Mr. Brown to set off on the 
voyage to England, though at the same time half dreading 
what might be the future awaiting her there. Of Mrs. Mel- 
lon she knew very little ; she had been in the habit of wri- 
ting a formal letter to her from school every quarter, and 
of receiving a periodical answer. But what could she know 
of her character from communications such as these ? The 
old lady's letters to Mr. Lindsay in general contained little 
but thanks for West Indian preserves, curiosities, or any- 
thing of the kind, — presents which he was constantly send- 
ing home to her, as marks of attention to his late wife's 
only remaining relations ; as he had told Mr. Brown, there 
were none of his own alive. 

The next packet for England sailed in a week. Mr. 
Brown and Adelaide embarked, and, in due time, set foot 
on their native land. Writing to giye Mrs. Melton notice of 
their arrival, they waited in town a day before they conti- 
nued their journey, that the old lady might not be taken by 
surprise. 

Mrs. Melton lived in a small county town, about seventy 
miles from London, and here our travellers arrived the day 
after the despatch of their letter. 

How anxiously did Adelaide reconnoitre the scene of her 
future life, and how dull and monotonous did it appear to 
eyes accustomed to all the beauty of Ihe tropics ! 

The town of G consisted of a wide, substantially built 

High Street, with very good shops; '* where you really 
may get anything you want," as all the neighbourhood 
said. It possessed besides a rather dingy, shabby-looking 
town -hall and a handsome church ; but even this was late- 
ly built ; not a particle to charm the imagination even here. 
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The rest of the town consisted of a few branch streets, 
right and left, and beyond it were a few comfortable hou- 
ses, each standing in its pretty garden. 

Poor Adelaide ! How did she hope that the driver would 

stop at one of these, as they approached G ; but no, 

he drove pitilessly on to nearly the end of the High Street ; 
then took a turning to the left, and stopped before a small 
two-storied, redbrick house. There was not a bush, not 
even a bit of grass before it, for the door opened immedia- 
tely upon the street; there were drab-coloured moreen 
curtains, and little green Venetian blinds to the windows. 

The rain, which had been falling gently all day, with 
that peculiarly depressing effect upon the spirits, now turn- 
ed into a downright pour, and Adelaide, who had had 
time to make all these 'observations whilst they were wait- 
ing to be admitted, could hardly maintain her cheerfulness, 
so dull, so very dull did it all appear. 

The door was opened by a tidy-looking, middle-aged 
woman. She looked very much pleased to see them, and 
ushered them into the parlour. This parlour looked much 
*nore pleasant than Adelaide had expected. There was a 
bright fire in the well-swept grate, a comfortable tea set 
out upon the finow-white cloth on a round table in the 
centre of the room, and though {he furniture was made in 
the angular and emaciated form of sixty or seventy years 
ago^ it looked so clean and neat that it was impossible to 
be displeased with it. 

In an arm-chair by the fire-side sat old Mrs. Melton. 
She was dressed in black, and under her old-fashioned 
widow's cap were ranged the stiff curls of her artificial 
" front,'' as the thing is called. Her cbm{)lexion was 
florid, and her whole expression good-humoured, but per- 
fectly common-place. She received Adelaide most affec- 
tionately, repeatedly kissing her. 

"Jfy dear child! — And so here yoli are at last!" she 
said. "Well, to be diire! — I did not think I should oversee 
you ; so far dway as you vvere in the West Indies, and 1 so 
old ; — for 1 am getting did, my dear, — I doii't feel so young- 
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as I did, though 1 enjoyed life as much as any when I was 
ydur age. However I am thankful to say 1 can see, and hear, 
and talk, very well still. — Reach me my spectacles, my 
dear. — Now let me look at you and see who you are like." 

Here the old lady put on her spectacles, and examined 
Adelaide very Carefully, and thea continued : — 

" How like you are to your poor dear mother! — The very 
image!— 1 don't know, though — I think you are most like 
your poor dear father. Don't you think so, Mr. Brown? — 
Ah! well, to be sure ! — Poor thing!" as the tears gathered 
in Adelaide's eyes, *' How silly 1 am to talk about them! — 
Never mind, my dear, don't think any more about it; — 
never mind, dear! — I daresay you are both very tired and 
hungry, and all that. May 1 trouble you to ring, sir?" — to 
Mr. Brown. " Now, Sarah," as the servant came in, '^make 
haste! and let us have the kettle directly. But first, my 
dear, perhaps you would Uke to take off your bonnet and 
shawl. — Sarah, show Miss Lindsay her room. — I am so 
sorry, Mr. Brown, that I cannot offer you a bed, but my 
house is so small. — But there is a comfortable Inn in the 
town, and the beds well aired." 

Mr. Brown begged the garrulous old lady to make no 
apologies ; and said that he would walk out now and engage 
a room, and be back by the time the tea was made, which 
Mrs. Melton begged he would take with hbr. 

Sarah, in the meanwhile, showed Adelaide to her room, 
and as soon as she had left her again, ourjoung lady took 
off her bonnet andshawl, and made a tour of inspection 
rotind her new domain. It was very small ; and contained 
a little tent-bed, hung with white dimity, and window-cur- 
tains to match ; a square of red and green carpet was spread 
in the centre of the floor; the chairs, chest of drawers, et- 
cetera, were of stained wood, all neat and clean, but of the 
most ordinary description. 

Adelaide threw herself upon a chair, tired, and out of 
spirits, and her thoughts wandered back to the Falls. How 
different was this little room to her charming apartment at 
her last dear home ! The contrast she could not but feel. 
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— Despondency, however, was a failing to which her whole- 
some and lively nature never long remained a prey. She 
raised her eyes from the floor, and they rested upon a little 
hanging bookshelf over the chest of drawers, destitute o( 
books, it is true, but this little trifle gave her pleasure ; and 
she immediately began imagining how well her own small 
but well selected library would look in it. Then, she thought, 
she would have flowers in the window, and her toilet table 
should be robed in white muslin ; it would not b^ so very 
ugly after all. 

Whilst in the midst of such castlebuilding, Sarah 
returned to tell her that tea was ready, and rising, 
she followed her down-stairs. Mr. Brown had return- 
ed, and the little party sat down to that greatest of luxuries 
after a long day's journey. 

Old Mrs. Melton chatted away. She was one of 
those people who seem to love talking for the sake 
of the mere exercise it gives to the tongue ; and to con- 
sider silence a high crime and misdemeanor against 
the rights of society ; so she told them about her 
neighbours, and where were the best shops, and that 
Miss Sharp, the principal grocer's daughter, was to be 
married to the apothecary ; but that she did not be- 
lieve it for her part ; " Those girls were always going 
to be married! — Oh, by the way, Mr. Brown, do you 
remember her poor mother's," nodding at Adelaide, 
"great friend, Mrs. Willoughby ?" 

" Perfectly," replied he. "What has become of 
her ? Her children must be growing up now. She 
was married, if I remember, some years before her 
friend." 

"Just four years, though so much younger! I re- 
member, as if it was yesterday, thinking Eleanor never 
would go o£r, because, you know, all her friends mar- 
ried first — and I used to talk to her quite seriously 
about it — quite seriously! But she always stopped me, 
and said, — * Dear madam, do not trouble yourself! If 
it is to happen some day, it will be quite soon enough 
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when it comes; and if not, are you in such a great 
hurry to get rid of me? — so what more could I say? 
And you see she was quite right, for it did come at 
last. — But I was telling you about Sophia Willoughby. 
— ^Well, Mr. Willoughby has got on wonderfully! He 

has the most flourishing bank in D ^, and lives in 

great style. As for children, they are not wanting ; 
though they came so late, every body thought there would 
not be any. 1 do not remember how many there are, and it 
does not signify, for there is plenty for all. 1 have never 
seen any of them, but I am sure, at least I should not be 
surprised, if Mrs. Willoughby were to ask you, Adelaide, 
down to Bury Hill, when she knows that you have arrived 
in the country. — 1 am sure she can*t have forgotten your 
poor mother." 

''Oh, dear grandmamma! really I shall be quite happy 
with you, I do not want to make any visits," exclaim- 
ed Adelaide, already alarmed at the idea of a large 
house, full of strangers, and she to have to make her 
entree among them quite alone. 

** Now, Adelaide, my dear, don't be so foolish ; it 
will be a great advantage to you to go a little into 
society, — now won't it, Mr. Brown?" said Mrs. Melton, 
appealing to that gentleman. 

'^ I do not think we need trouble ourselves much about 
this matter just yet," answered he smiling ; '' time enough 
when the invitation arrives. But, Adelaide, you need not 
be afraid of Mrs. Willoughby, who is a very kind and 
goodnatured person, at least she was so as a young 
woman ; and as your mother's great friend, I think it is 
an acquaintance you should by no means neglect to 
form, should the opportunity offer.". 

'' That is just what I have been saying all this time ! " in- 
terrupted Mrs. Melton. ** So foolish, my dear child! to ne- 
glect to cultivate such an advantageous acquaintance. And 
who knows wi»et it may lead to ? for they see a great deal 
of company no doubt, and, — " 

'' Well, madam, I must say good night now, it is getting 
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late/' said Mr. Brown, looking at his watch and rising, — 
*' 1 shall see you again to-morrow before 1 go, Adelaide, " 
and he left the room. 

Mrs. Melton always went to bed at half past eight, Sarah 
coming to summon her punctually at that hour. Adelaide, 
wearied with her long day's journey, was not sorry to fol- 
low her example : and thus ended her second day in Eng- 
land. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The next morning Mr. Brown came to take leave of Ade- 
laide. It was rather a melancholy parting on both sides, for 
he loved her as a daughter, while on her side she felt she 
was losing for the lime her only friend ; and life in a strange 
country, and amongst strangers, looked anything but invi- 
ting. 

Mr. Brown resumed the subject of the invitation to Bury 
Hill. 

* * If Mrs. Willoughby should invite you i would advise you, 
by all means, my dear child, to go. You .have, I might al- 
most say, not an acquaintance in this country ; and to make 
acquaintance with the family of an old and valued friend of 
your mother's, would be an advantage, and also, 1 am per- 
suaded, a subject of happiness to you, which I would not 
have you on any account neglect. " 

** Indeed, dear Mr. Brown," replied Adelaide^ " I will do 
whatever you think best : but to face a whole houseful of 
strangers, quite, quite alone, is so very awful an idea ! If 
you could go with me, it would be-so different! I am so 
entirely ignorant, t feel so perfectly inexperienced, in all 
the ways of what is called society, that I am quite afraid, 
beforehand, of all the mistakes I may make." 
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'* Confide in y6ur own good sense and right feeling, my 
dear, and I will answer for your avoiding any very terrible 
mistakes. However, this much discussed invitation may 
never arrive after all, in which case you will continue to 
live on quietly with your grandmother." 

''But, Mr. Brown, I do Hot tbihkitwillbe right to live on 
quietly with my grandmother, who, after all, is only my 
s^^grandmother, and I feel that my claims upon her are 
but small. My own little income, were I to give it all up to 
her, would barely remunerate her for the expenses she must 
incur upon my account ; and 1 must reserve some trifle, 
even for my necessarjf clothing. I wish to be independent, 
I wish to gain my own living. Will you inquire for some si- 
tuation for me, as a governess ? I am sure I could teach 
French, German, andltalian ; music, you know, I am rather 
a proficient at, and I have taken great pains with my drawing. 

''I cannot but admire your honest spirit, my dear Ade- 
laide ; but, I confess, I dread your undertaking such a 
task. You little know the mortification, tho fatigue, the 
harass, the exhaustion of mind, the thousand annoyances, 
attendant upon the life of a governess, to which you will 
subject yourself." 

*'As for mortifications, my good, kind Mr. Brown;" 
answered Adelaide, '* to me nothing can be more mortifying 
than to feel myself a burthen upon my friends; as for fa- 
tigue, if I dreaded that, 1 should little deserve to be my 
father's daughter; for the rest, 1 shall make up mind to 
meet with various little unpleasantnesses, and endeavour 
not to make them worse, by worrying myself about them. 
1 may be so fortunate as to get into a family where I shall 
be most kindly treated, — indeed. Twill not stay if 1 am not. 
There are plenty of kind people in the world, asl know by 
experience," added ishe, smiling affectionately in his face ; 
** therefore, pray assist me in my search for a situation. 
I always longed for something to do, and if I am so fortu- 
nate as to engage myself in a nice, kind family, with a set df 
engaging, teachable children for my pupils, I shall be as 
happy as possible." 
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' * Very well, 1 believe you are right — 1 am sure you are 
right ; and I will make every inquiry, and do all that is in 
my power to assist you, of that you may be very sure. But 
do not let us be in a hurry. It is most desirable that, if go 
you will, and go you must, you should at once settle into a 
suitable family ; and I will not hear of your accepting any 
situation, of which I cannot obtain the most satisfactory ac- 
counts, and where your talents will not be well remunera- 
ted. You shall be subjected to no trials, my dear, which 
it is possible for the most diligent exertions and inquiry to 
spare you ; and so, I repeat, — wait !" 

**Thank you again, and again, my best Mr. Brown, for all 
your kindness^ if you only knew how deeply I feel it! — 
You need not fear but that I will be guided by your advice 
in this, as in all things ; and so I will patiently wait ; only 
remember, that the sooner I find employment, the sooner 
1 shall be happy. Have 1 not often heard yourself say, that 
there is nothing so wearing to the spirits, nothing so bad 
for the disposition as idleness?*' 

Mr. Brown shook bis head, half smiling, half sadly. He 
had flattered himself that his much-loved Adelaide would 
have been destined to a far different, and far more volun- 
tary expenditure of her time, than now appeared pro- 
bable. 

The coach at this moment stopped at the door, and he 
hurried away, desiring Adelaide to write to him repea.- 
tedly. 

He had determined to return to Cambridge , where he 
was in possession of a fellowship, from which his small 
income was mainly derived, there to spend the remainder 
of his days, which his delicate and feeble frame seemed to 
presage would not be many. Were it not on Adelaide's 
accounC, this foreboding would have been any thing but a 
melancholy one, for with her exception, there was nothing 
left for the solitary old man to live for. Fifteen years had 
made sad havock amongst his friends ; and at his return 
from his long exile, he fbund himself almost as friendless 
as his orphan charge. • 
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It is difficult to describe the feeling of loneliness which 
his departure occasioned to Adelaide. The last tie which 
connected her with her former existence appeared now to 
be severed; her life must be commenced afresh. ^'lam 
too old to begin life again," is a phrase one continually 
hears. The young do not feel the impossibility less acu- 
tely, though perhaps with not quite as much reason. Cer- 
tainly the materials in Adelaide's hands were not very in- 
viting to the construction.. 

Mrs. Melton did not come down to the little sitting-room 
till late in the morning, as she always took her breakfast in 
bed ; and Adelaide employed herself in the meanwhile by 
taking a survey of the means of amusement or improvement 
which the parlour afforded. On a little table by the side of 
her grandmother's arm-chair were laid the old lady's Bible, 
her Prayer Book, and the "Whole Duty of Man," bound in 
timeworn -calf. Adelaide could not help suspecting that 
the outside of this venerable looking book had seen more 
service than the pages within; for these looked compa- 
ratively fresh, nay, many of them even were uncut. " The 
Whole Duty of Man" was the standing dish of good Mrs. 
Melton's piety, and Adelaide soon discovered that so much 
sanctity did she suppose it to possess, that she seenaied 
perfectly satisfied with having performed her ** whole duty" 
if it remained upon her lap, as frequently closed as open; 
while with spectacles upon her nose she would give orders 
to Sarah, chat with visitors, coax her cat, or, in short, give 
her attention to any trifle that might attract it. There was 
upon this little polished dark mahogany table, besides, 
Mrs. Melton's spectacles, and her knitting, which consisted 
of a coarse stocking. This stocking, as far as Adelaide 
could perceive, always remained in the same state of ad- 
vance. There was always some difficulty in turning the 
heel, which Mrs. Melton never could surmount : 1 believe 
it would have made her quite unhappy to have had it set 
right, such a convenient subject of conversation did it 
make whenever she was at a loss for an idea. 

From the work-table Adelaide turned to the bookcase. 
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It Stood in one corner of the room as if in disgrace, and 
was not of very capacious dimensions, nor were its contents 
very inviting. There was a numerous collection of *' Court 
Journals" and "Lady's Magazines,!' all neatly bound ; seve- 
ral odd volumes of Sermons, by authors unknown to fame, 
which appeared to have been picked up at different sales 
and old book stalls, and intended like the articles in the 
famous apothecary's shop, ** to make up a show ;" two or 
three volumes of "Old Plays;*' sundry cookery books, 
next door to Dr. some one's " Domestic Medicine," and a 
small book of poetry, bound in sky-blue and gold, entitled 
"The Casket of Cabinet Gems," and purporting to be 
written by "Fidelia." Adelaide look down this gay little 
volume, and opened it ; but finding its merits were decid- 
edly external, she replaced it in the nook, which, to judge 
from the dust which dimmed its gilt edges, it bad occupied 
for so many years undisturbed. 

There was still, however, something in store for our 
explorer. On the top shelf of all were some of Miss Bur- 
ney's pretty novels, though, alas! the second volume of 
" Cecilia," and the fourth of " Camilla" were missing ; and 
several numbers of the " Spectator." 

Adelaide still standing upon ihe chair which she had 
mounted to reach the top of the bookcase, was dipping into 
the first volume of " Camilla," her back to the door, as she 
read; when it opened, and Mrs. Melton came in, accom- 
panied by Sarah, who carried the cat underone arm, and a 
chintz covered cushion in the other, which she proceeded 
to shake, and lay in* a basket which stood before the fire, 
for the domestic quadruped's ac<2ommodation, when Mrs. 
Melton began in a tone of alarm — 

" Adelaide, my dear? What cian you be about?" 

Adelaide instantly descended from her eminence, but 
before she could give utterance to her morning greeting, 
her grandmother went on — 

"My dear, I am not nervous, am I Sarah? but really I 
must not have you climb about upon the chairs — we never 
do so! — You will break your leg or your arm some day. 
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There was a shocking accident in the paper last autumn. 
A little child, of four years old, climbed into a pear-tree — 
a ladder had been left, or something, and this poor dear 
child, it appears, got up, most likely to get a pear — children^ 
you know, my dear, are so fond of fruit — and I suppose 
the branch broke, for the poor thing fell from an immense 
height to the ground — immense for a child, you know — and 
its thigh was fractured, and had to be imputated, 1 think 
they call it. Now, my dear, pray take warning ! What 
could you want upon that chair?'* 

Adelaide explained that she had only used it to enable 
her to reach a book. 

" Surely, my dear, you are tall enough to reach them 
without climbing upon a chair?" 

^' Not the top shelf, grandmamma.'' 

'' I assure you there is nothing you would care to read 
on the top shelf. I had all the rubbish put up there myself out 
of the way. You will find all the useful and good books, Ade- 
laide, on the lower shelves, if you are fond of reading.' 

Adelaide glanced with dismay at the cookery books and 
' ' Domestic Medicine ." 

" But reading is a very idle amusement, my love, in my 
opinion. Young people only get notions into their heads, 
nonsense and things — I always find that your readers can't 
amuse themselves like other people; and /always find they 
have very little to §ay. They always seem as if they were 
thinking of something else than what is about them. Besi- 
des, what's the use of trying to make oneself cleverer than 
one's neighbours? Only to make you appear stupid to 
them, and they stupid to you, / think." 

And the old lady settled herself in her chair, put on 
her spectacles, and took the *' Whole Duty" upon her lap. 

Adelaide stooped down and stroked the cat. 

"Now this book, my dear, I do not the least object to 
your reading, because every body ought to know their 
duty. — I have not read it through myself yet, but you may 
always take it before I come down stairs, only mind you 
put it back again." 
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Adelaide thanked her, and remained standing before the 
fire, quite at a loss what she was lo do next. None of her 
boxes had yet arrived. There was nothing for her lo ar- 
range. She had no work, no drawing. She felt much in- 
clined to pull to pieces the bunch of flowers she had just 
finished embroidering before she arrived in England, and 
beginning it all over again, d la Penelope. 

The spectacles remained fixed upon Jeremy Taylor for a 
few lines. 

'* And so Mr. Brown is gone, my dear," then began the 
old lady again. 

*' Yes, Ma'am. I had just taken leave of him, a short 
time before you came down. He desired to be remem- 
bered lo you; and," said Adelaide, approaching closer lo 
Mrs. Melton's arm chair, ''I should like to talk to you 
about my plans, dear grandmamma, when you are at 
leisure, and have done reading.'* . 

'* Oh, my dear, talking never disturbs me — never mind 
my reading — go on — I can attend all the same.'' 

Encouraged by this candid confession, Adelaide began 
to acquaint her with the substance of her conversation with 
Mr. Brown. 

**What! — You go out as a governess? — My grandchild a 
governess !— What would your poor dear father have said 
at such a notion ; brought up for a lady as you were, and 
with your fortune! — ^My dear, I am surprised at you!" 

"Dear grandmamma! You know 1 have no fortune 
left me." 

*' No, to be sure, poor thing! — that all comes of these 
entails. 1 always said it was folly and nonsense — who can 
reckon upon having a son? I call it a tempting of Provi- 
dence, that I do! I always told your poor dear mother, 
and advised her against it; and she would try and explain, 
and say it could not be helped. — Helped? nonsense ! Just as 
if one was not at liberty to do what one likes with one's 
own. What's the good of law and justice else? 1 knew 1 
was right; and this has proved it ; for if it had not been for 
the Qntail, those Harrisons — 1 have no paliaoice with them! 
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— could never have got the Falls — no, not one inch of 
them ! But I never could get any one to mind me, all 
through my life!— But what were we talking about?" 

'' I was saying," began Adelaide again, " that if you had 
no objection. — '* 

" Oh, yes ! I remember. But 1 have an objection— a very 
great objection. It's all very well for governesses born 
and governesses bred, to go out and teach — but a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place, and your place 
is a lady's." 

'* But, dear grandmamma, what am I to do?" 

'^ Stay here to be sure." 

Adelaide repeated the objections to this plan which she 
had made to Mr. Brown, laying great stress upon the pain 
it would occasion her to feel herself a burden upon ber 
grandmother. 

'* It is very pretty of you to think so, I am sure, my dear, 
and very prettily you say it ; but I can't hear of your being 
a governess, indeed, I can't. — Besides you are so younj 
and so nice-looking — I don't like it." And again si 
repeated her favourite maxim of " a place for every 
thing, etc." 

^' But if I have lost my place, grandmamma, I must find 
myself another as soon as I can, must I not ?" 

'* Why, to be sure, there is some sense in that! — Just 
as 1 had to find a new place for all my old bonnets, when I 
had to clear the spare room for you," 

''Yes,'' said Adelaide, seizing the happy illustration, 
'' you could not have left them tumbling about the passage, 
you know, in everybody's way." 

*'And quite out of their place. — To be sure, my 
dear." 

" And so you have no objection to my trying to add to 
my livelihood, because, you see, I might be in everybody's 
way, like the bonnets. Mr. Brown will take ^reat pains to 
settle me in a comfortable family." 

**To be sure, that is a great thing! — And Mr. Brown 
will do it all for you ? and you won't be running about, 

3 
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here and there asking everybody to engage you, and all 
that?*' 

*'0h, no I" said Adelaide, ** nothing of the sort! Mr. 
Brown will take all that trouble off my hands." 

"Ah, that is a great thing! That is the thing I should 
object to — I do not think that would be at all correct. So 
like a servant out of place, my love. No? that I must deci- 
dedly object to!" 

Again Adelaide assured her that she did not intend any 
thing of the kind, and that if her grandmother would allow 
her, she wished to stay with her, till Mr. Brown heard of 
some situation which would meet the ideas of herself and 
her friends. 

'* Very well, my dear, I shall be very happy to have you 
whh me, you know, you put me so much in mind of poor 
dear Eleanor. And perhaps it will all turn out for the best. 
The little money I have paid me every quarter, will stop 
when I die. It is very hard, I think, that I shall have no- 
thing to leave to you and Sarah. I don^t understand how it 
is, but your poor father advised me to it, and promised he 
would take care of Sarah. He said I should have so very 
little if I did not buy this annuity, and he settled it all for 
me. It seems very hard that people whom I don't care a 
pin about — whose very names I don't remember, till I look 
in my memorandum book — should get all the money I have, 
when r am gone, — for they tell me I must not make a will. 
I should like so much to leave it to you and Sarah, my 
dear! H's very hard! But as I can't leave you any thing, 
why, perhaps, it is as well that you should be a governess, 
and then you won't starve when I am called away, poor 
child." 

**Dear grandmamma! It is very kind of you to think 
about me! I shall do very well, you will see. — And so that 
is all: comfortably settled." 

•* Pretty well, as to that, my dear," said the old lady, 
and again her spectacles turned to her book, while she 
muttered with a sigh something about " entail" and *^ an- 
nuity." 
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At one o'clock HaoBah appeared and laid the cloth ; aad 
dinner soon followed, in the shape of a dish of mutton- 
chops, and a rice pudding. After dinner, Mrs. Melton took 
her afternoon nap, while Adelaide again explored the book- 
case. Many a longing glance did she cast at the top shelf, 
with its prohibited treasures.- She hoped in time to undes- 
mrine the fcrtress of her gran! mother's picjudices in their 
favour, but at present felt tgo timid to attempt it. Sba 
pulled out a vdume of the '* Old Plays," but a few mo- 
ments' perusal convinced her^ tliaL if it had been promoted 
to the place of '^ Camilla/' it would have been more to the 
purpose; she hastily put it back again » and went to the 
window. It was raining pitiously — the flags were sbiniag 
wi^ water, and the gutters ran with a thick muddy fluid. 
Now and then a passenger hastened past with dripping 
umbrella, or an untidylooking maid of all-work would 
etatter along with pattens on her slip-shod shoes, and 
apron over her head, to the liUle shop opposite; and 
clatter back again with a loaf or a pound of butler, >n a 
greasy bit of newspaper, or her open hand. Adelaide felt 
what it was to be Sull for the first time in her life. 

* * Nothing, no nothing, can be worse than this ! " thought 
she; and she envied, yes, envied even the maid of all- 
work* 

She again returned to the fire-place. The cat purred upon 
the mg, with halJ^iosed eyes. Her grandmother breathed 
heavily in the great arm chair with quite closed eyes. The 
thoogfat crossed Adelaide's mind whether there was any 
very much greater difference between them ; and then she 
was filled with removse at the idea, as she thought, of the 
kind heart which tranquilly beat under the black dresg, 
and snowy handkerchief. Jeremy Taylor lay in itsaccustom- 
ed place. Adelaide took it up, and soon forgot she bad 
been dulL 

At length Mrs. Melt<m awoke. 

'' Dear me, pussy ! *' said she, *' We have been a long time 
asleep !— Who's there? My dear, 1 had quite forgotten! I 
hope you have been omusiog yourself— Ah I reading I see. 
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It's a very nice book — I like it very much ! Mind you put it 
back on my table when you have done. — Is it raining, Ade- 
laide?'' 
*' Yes, grandmamma, quite fasit.'* 
'' Oh ! then you wonU wish to go out, and we shall have 
no visitors to-day. I daresay Mrs. Bell, or some of her girls, 
would have called, if it had been fine. They knew I was 
expecting you. — ^Ah,by the way! The very thing! — I could 
not think how I should manage it. The Miss Bells will let 
you walk with them, I am sure; they are nice, kind girls, 
very good-natured — you will like that, Adelaide." 

** Yes, I shall like very much to go out walking, some- 
times," replied Adelaide. 

'^To be sure; and 1 could not let you go out alone. What 
o'clock is it, my dear ? " 
^^ Four o'clock, grandmamma." 

*' Then, my dear, put down your book immediately — you 
will ruin your eyes reading by this light." 

'' Thank you, grandmamma, I can see near the vnndow 
quite well." 

'*No, no, indeed you cannot. I shall have you blind. 
There, that's a good girl. Sarah will bring in tea and the 
candles at five." 

The old lady soon dosed off again, and Adelaide was left 
to her own reflections once more. They were not very 
cheering . What would become of her , she thought, if doomed 
for long to such an existence as this? Happily, few indeed 
are those who have not some controul over their destiny, 
some power of utility or employment. And she blessed her 
kind father, over and over again, who had furnished her 
with so many means of happy occupation, and began calcu- 
lating the time which would probably elapse before the ar- 
rival of her property from the Custom-house. 

Five o'clock was told by the old timepiece in the 
passage, and Sarah appeared with the tea-tray and 
lights. 

Mrs. Melton awoke. 

'^ Shall I make tea, grandmamma?" 
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'' No, no, — Sarah always makes tea— you would not 
know how." 

Adelaide felt desperate. She must do something or die. 

"Let me try, if you please, grandmamma. I always 
made tea at the Falls : Sarah can show me how much 
tea I am to put in." 

** Law, ma'am ! let her do it if she pleases." 

** Very well, — only don't make it too strong or too weak ; 
and mind the water boils, and don't spill it over the cat! — 
Oh, indeed, Sarah, Idon't think she can do it," in a voice of 
alarm, as Adelaide lifted the kettle, which was sputtering and 
steaming away" on the fire, where Sarah had just placed it. 

**Now, ma'am, don*t you be afeard, and she'll do it 
well enough. — There, now! — no one could do it better!" 
in a triumphant voice,* as Adelaide performed the dange- 
rous feat of filling the tea-pot, and returned the kettle to 
the hob, where it continued its soliloquy in more placid 
accents. 

And thus Adelaide was installed in the post of tea- 
maker in ordinary, and had the satisfaction of thinking 
that there would be a means of making herself useful at 
least twice in the twenty-four hours. 

She exerted herself to the best of her powers to amuse 
her grandmothisr for the remainder of the evening; relating 
to her any little incidents of the voyage which she thought 
might amuse her, and giving her various descriptions of 
life in Jamaica. Her grandmother listened to her while she 
pored over the dropped stitch in the heel of the slocking, 
occasionally interrupting her granddaughter with exclama- 
tions of surprise and wonder, not at her relation, but as to 
how the mistake in her knitting could possibly have oc- 
curred, and why it would not come right. 

Nine o'clock came at last, and with it tho punctual 
Sarah. 

'* You will not wish to stay up I am sure, my dear," said 
Mrs. Melton; ''Sarah, give Miss Lindsay her candle, and 
put out the lights." 

This was accordingly done. Adelaide followed her 
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grandmother up stairs, wished her good night, and soon 
forgot jthe wearisome day in pleasant dreams. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



The son shone the next morning, and things looked 
brighter. Adelaide felt in better spirits, and her boxes ar- 
rhred, which provided her with occupation for the day. She 
was very busy arranging her books in her own little room ; 
•he had her drawings to look over, and materials for an- 
other piece of work, which she began, and a letter to write 
to Mr. Brown, so the day passed far more pleasantly than 
the last ; but there was still the hours between tea and nine 
o'clock. Adelaide determined to make an effort to release 
the books on the top shelf from their exile. 

^^ Do you like being read aloud to, grandmamma?" she 
began as soon as Sarah had carried away the tea-things. 

** I don't know, my dear, I never tried." 

*' Would you like me to begin this evening? You will be 
quite tired with talking till bed-time.-' 

" Well, perhaps 1 shall ; but I can listen to you." 

^' But I do not think I could entertain you half so well as 
an amusing book." 

^' Books never are amusing, my dear." She made this 
startling assertion with great decision, and as if there could 
exist no doubt in any rational person's mind of the fact. 

*' Books, my dear," she continued, "are all very well for 
children and young people, to teach them the kings of Eng- 
land, and geography, and such things, and for grown up 
people to make them good, but I have done my reading for 
to-day," and she glanced with a satisfied air at the Utile 
sound table. • 
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Thifi was rather a bad begmning, but Adelaide would uot 
give up her attempt so soon. 

'^ Are you quite sure, grandmamma, that no books are 
amusing? I think you would be quite of a difiPerent opision 
if you would let me take down one of those books which I 
was looking at yesterday, it seemed so very entertaining." 

^' You could not reach that shelf without a chair, Ade- 
laide, and you know bow dangerous that is ; be^es, I 
know there is nothing there but rubbish. — No, no, sit down 
again. — ^Why should we make any change?— 'Nobody has 
ever read aloud to mer, and I have done very well." 

^^Ofa, grandmamma, only fancy how comfortable we 
should be; you at your knitting, just as you always sit, 
and I on this little stool at your feet, reading a much more 
entertaining story than I could possibly tell you. Besides, 
if you did not like it we need not try it another evening." 
She went towards the bookcase. 

' '^tay, stay, — call Sarah ! — Letherhold thechairstcadyl" 
But before the old lady could finish the sentence, Adelaide 
was standing safely upon the floor again with the book in 
her hand. 

^' Now, dear grandmamma, if you do not like it when I 
have read for half an hour, the book shall go back to its 
place again, and we will have no more readings aloud.'' 

*' Oh, my dear, my knitting! — I shall never be able to 
count my stitches ! How can I attend to two things at 

once? 

''Suppose you only do plain knitting by candle-lighit, 
grandmamma, it will save your eyes. Look, here are two 
nice large needles. What do you think of beginning a rug 
for puss ? I will have it ready for yo\i in five nfiinutes." 

Adelaide*s active fingers were already ai work, and 
Mrs. Melton was delighted with the proposal, lo less time 
than had been promised, the new piece of knitting was put 
into her hands, and the reading had commenced. 

'* Well, graudniamma, " said Adelaide at the end of the 
half hour, '* shall I put the book back again ? " 

" No, my dear, no. Let us see whether the poor child ever 
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gets better of her fall. I told you, my dear, what dange- 
rous things falls are, and you see I am quite right. *' 

Thus reading aloud ^as established ; an amusement 
which was continued every evening. Nay, so interested did 
Mrs. Melton become in the fatesof "Cecilia"and ** Camilla," 
that she never rested till she found some one or other of 
her acquaintance who could supply the missing volumes. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Bell and her daughters called, and 
the Miss Sharps, and several others. 

Julia Bell, a thin, pale young lady, with long, dank hair 
hanging about her face, which defied the power of tongs 
or curl-papers to coax into ringlets, declared she had found 
a *' kindred spirit " in Adelaide ; but I am not sure that Ade- 
laide returned the compliment. However, she frequently 
went out walking with them; for they were very good-na- 
tured in calling for her. 

The Bells lived in a comfortable red brick house, just 
outside the town. Mr. Bell had been a sohcitor, and had 
made his fortune and retired from business. His daughters, 
Julia and Maria, considered themselves quite at the head of 
the set in the little country town where they had been born, 
bred, and educated. There, was a son, too, James Bell. 
James was thin, like his sister Julia, his hair was pale and 
straight, and his eyes of that washy blue which seems as if 
it must quench all expression, were those organs ever re- 
quired to give any. He looked very much like a rushlight, 
moved about gently, and always spoke, when he did speak, 
in a low and indistinct tone, as if he was afraid of put- 
ting himself out. He always came with his sisters when 
they called for Adelaide, a circumstance which did not 
escape her grandmother's notice, who with the quick sigh- 
tedness, habitual in such matters as these, with people of 
shallow and not over-stocked minds, soon suspected that 
there must be some inducement beyond the pleasure of a 
inorning's walk which caused *' young Mr. James," as 
she called him, to be such a frequent visitor at her house. 
It did not escape her that his dull and vapid eyes were 
constantly glancing at Adelaide's face as she conversed 
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with her sisters ; while his fingers were busy fidgetting 
with his gloves, or smoothing the nap of the hat which 
he held between his knees. Now and then he would blun- 
der forth some remark about the weather, and then sud- 
denly stop in the middle of his sentence, and stare at 
Adelaide, who would good-naturedly endeavour to disen- 
tangle his ideas for him. 

Mrs. Melton was delighted at her discovery. She had 
become very fond of her grandchild, and began to think 
she could not do without her, and that it would be very 
agreeable to have her settled for Hfe close to her. Besides, 
Adelaide might now give up all idea of going out as a 
governess; she would be well provided for, as James 
was an only son, and report spoke very favourably of 
the father's means. So Mrs. Melton settled it all in her 
own mind, and thought what a fortunate girl Adelaide 
was. 

The happiness which was in store for her had, however, 
never crossed Adelaide's mind for one instant, till about 
three weeks after her arrival in G . 

There was the usual knock at the door one afternoon, 
and the three Bells made their appearance. 

After the accustomed greetings, which were always very 
aflPectionale on the part of these young ladies, Maria began, 
'* I am very sorry, my dearest Adelaide," the ** Miss Lind- 
say " had been dropped very shortly after the first acquain- 
tance, '*! am very sorry, my dearest Adelaide, that we 
could not come for you yesterday, but papa sent James 
into the country somewhwe upon business ; we were so 
sorry, but it could not be helped." 

Mr. James looked up from his hat, whilst his mouth 
relaxed into a slow smile. 

"There would have been no objection to three of us 
together walking out, would there? Most of the young la- 
dies here walk about together without a gentleman. 1 often 
think it is a pity your brother should be troubled to escort 
us every day. 

James stroked his hat, and said, " It's not a trouble." 
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Maria and Julia laughed. James looked very abeepiah, 
And blushed. 

''You like walking t)ut with us, don't yon, James?" said 
Maria, still tittering, '^ especially when there is some one 
else with you besides me and Julia? " 

** 1 was asked to go fishing this morning/' James siul- 
denly blurted out, *' but I would not." 

''Are not you fond of fishing!" inquired Addaide. 

** Ob, yes, I like it pretty well." 

** Pretty well I Oh, James," said Maria, ** you know you 
used to like nothing better!" 

''Well, I smd I liked it," said the amiable youth, turning 
his pale eyes upon her. 

"What a pity you did not go, then," said Adelaide, 
** Surely your sisters could have spared you for one moiv 
ning?" 

** It's not they,'* he replied, staring at her with those 
vague-looking eyes, which it always made her feel uncom- 
fortable to see — almost ill, to feel fixed upon her face. 

''Oh, no," said Maria, laughing again, ''Brothers are 
not so polite, are they, Julia?" 

*' Not as a general rule, 1 imagine," replied Julia. "We 
ordinarily walked unaccompanied, till you, dearest, joined 
our little excursions." 

Adelaide felt so great an inclination to say something 
which they might have considered rude, that she rose 
from her chair, and saying that she would not keep them 
waiting any longer, went to put on her walking- things* 

When she returned, with her feelings of annoyance a 
little abated, she found the two girls talking to Mrs. Melton, 
while James, in the deepest abstraction, was sitting where 
she had left him; his eyes fixed upon the floor, and biting 
one of his gloves. She went to the window where her work 
was lying to put it by before she went out : James followed 
her, and while she was engaged folding it up, said, as if 
the brilliant idea for which he had been struggling had just 
enlightened his mind, 

" It was because of yoUj that I wouldn't go out filing." 
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" For me t " exclaimed Adelaide in amaze. '* What could 
I have had to do wilh it?" 

" Because of disappointing you, you know/* he said, 
with a look which he intended to be very meaning ; and 
then, reddening at his own enterprising behaviour, he re- 
treated to the protection of his sisters ; though with a 
certain air of self-complacency which provoked Adelaide 
beyond measure. 

They all set off upon their walk, and Adelaide's attention 
being now aroused, she noticed the behaviour of James 
Bell more particularly than she had ever thought of doing 
before. 

She perceived, with a feeling very like disgust, how he 
would keep close to her side, in spite of all her endeavours 
to walk on in advance of him with one of his sisters; or, 
failing this, to hang back wilh the other ; — how those vapid 
eyes fixed themselves upon her countenance whenever she 
happened accidentally to turn his way — how with hurried 
awkwardness, though still with that provoking air of self- 
complacency, he would push forward to offer his assistance 
when they had to get over the styles whidi they occasio- 
nally met with in their ramble, — the awkwardness being 
inherent to his person, the self-complacency to his mind. 
Once, even, he succeeded in obtaining hold of her hand, 
which she unguardedly stretched out to assist herself and 
actually had the audacity to squeeze it, smiling inanely in 
her face at the same time. She snatched it from him, an- 
grily, and felt, almost for the first time in her life, quite out 
of temper. 

It would be difficult to express, in too strong terms, the 
feelings of utter loathing and abhorrence which takes pos- 
session of a young girl's feelings at any manifestation of 
forward preference from one she does not like. This dislike, 
if the obnoxious conduct is persisted in, increases to posi- 
tive hatred ; and the more gentle the character, perhaps 
the more intensely this is felt. 

Adelaide was quite startled at the vehemence of her sen- 
sations \ and when she saw how the unfortunate man slunk 
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back, at the decided expressioa in her whole bearing which 
even he could not mistake, and how melancholy and de- 
jected he looked, she reproached herself for the bitterness 
of her feelings against him, and compelled herself to make 
an opportunity for saying something good-natured to 
reinstate him in his own self-satisfaction. 

If Adelaide had been older and more experienced, she 
would have acted dififerently; for some natures are so 
clothed in the Rhinoceros hide of self-conceit, that '* gentle 
hints" are as unfelt by them as the falling of thistle-down. 
Nothing but a good downright cudgel-blow has any e£fect; 
and such an one it is sometimes a charity to deal, however 
painful to the giver. Adelaide had yielded to a natural 
impulse, and dealt the cudgel-blow, but she was too gentle 
and tender-hearted to bear to see the wound w"hich she 
had given, though it might have proved perhaps a healing 
one, and her conscience was too tenderly alive to an un- 
charitable feeling, her compassion too ready with the salve 
of a kind word. 

When the Bells returned home after leaving Adelaide at 
Mrs. Melton's door, the sisters laughingly congratulated 
their brother upon the encouragement which he had met 
with, and declared that Adelaide must be a great flirt if she 
did not intend to have him; while he hung down his 
head, with a sheepishly gratified expression creeping from 
the corner of his eyes, and said, " that he did not think 
Miss Adelaide disliked his little attentions." 

'* Dislike! — I should not, indeed!" exclaimed Maria, in 
answer to this humble speech. ** Besides, it will be a very 
good thing for her. And don't you observe how particu- 
larly civil Mrs. Melton is? 

'* Oh, yes, she is very civil. — Miss Adelaide looked cross, 
though, once, I thought, Maria." 

*' Cross! — ^What do you mean, Jemmy?" 

** — only, I mean, when I helped her over the style by 
Longman's farm — don't you know? Just so she did." And 
he tried to imitate the manner which had penetrated his 
obtusity. 



• 
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" What stuff, Jem!— Why it was just after that that I 
particularly remarked how very — what shall I say, Julia? 
— her manner was." 
- *' Interesting?" suggested Julia. '* Indifferent—?** 

** No, no, you stupid girl! neither interesting nor indif- 
ferent.*' 

" Peculiar?'* said James. 

* ' Nonsense ! — Particular — that's the word ?*' — I remark- 
ed how fariiculsirly particular her manner was." 

^'I was thinking, Maria,*' said James, after a short 
pause, ** where we should live. There's that nice white 
house in Hedgerow Lane — only it's let. What pity it*s 
let!" 

" Well ! it's no good thinking of that. The Moneys are 
going away — theirs is not a bad house." 

'*No," said he smilingly, biting his glove, as usual. 
''Only— " 

*' Only what?" inquired his sister inpatiently. 

** Only the Moneys are in it, you know, — and there's 
been a broken window in one of the upstairs rooms a long 
while. Haven't you noticed it, Julia,? — /have." 

"Well, but I tell you the. Moneys are going away di- 
rectly, and there are glaziers in the town, aren't there? It 
is the only house to be had that would suit at all ; and you 
know you must live here, for papa would not hear of your 
settling at any distance." 

**No." — He paused again after dreamily uttering the 
monosyllable; and then looking up with a gleam of en- 
lightenment said, 

"Oh! I saw an advertisement of a house in the paper 
the other day. — It read very nice. I forget now what it 
had — but I remember there was a four-stalled stable, and 
a pigeon-house. I think it was a four-stalled stable, but 1 
quite remember the pigeon-house. — I wonder whether 
Adelaide likes pigeons !" 

"Where was it?" inquired Maria. 

" I forget the name of the town it was near, but I know 
it was in Lincolnshire. I particularly remember it was in 
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Lincolnshire, because I wondered whether it was near the 

Fens." 

"But Lincolnshire would never do! it is hundreds of 
miles too far!'* 

^^To be sure? What a pity it is in Lincolnshire, is it not? 
It would have been so nice to have had pigeons, wouldn't 
itr 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Things went on in the same way for some days, eiKcept 
that James Bell became more and more forward in his ad- 
vances to Adelaide. Adelaide urgently endeavoured to ex- 
cuse herself from going out any more with the Bells. But 
her grandmother would not listen to her ; she could not 
disobey her, and had not the courage to tell her the real 
reason which made the company of these people so into* 
lerable. In fact, what had she to tell? — She could not say, 
^'Grandmamma, I do not like walking with the Hiss Bells, 
because their brother always walks with them," for most 
pirobably the answer would be, '' What harm does he do 
you?'' Then she must give her reason ; and if Mrs. Melton 
were to ask her what were the foundations for it, all she 
eonld answer would be, that he looked at her, and vralked 
by her side ; for he really did little else that could be taken 
hold of. And yet Adelaide felt convinced that her instincts 
were not mistaken ; and was as persuaded of the fact of 
James Bell's most unwelcome partiality, as her grandmo- 
ther could be herself. How she longed to hear from Mr. 
Brown that he had succeeded in his endeavours ta procure 
her a maintenance! 

''No good news/grandfliaBima,*' said she to Mrsr. Melton 
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one day, after reading and folding up one of his letters, as 
unsatisfectory in this respect as usual. 

** I am glad to hear it, my dear. In fact I think it is no 
use troubling Mr. Brown any more." 

** Oh, dear grandmamma, it is early days to despair ! — I 
have no doubt he will succeed sooner or later. — He is so 
very particular, you know ; that is the reason it has taken 
so long a time." 

" I tell you, child, 1 don't think you need trouble 
Mr. Brown any more. I have my reasons for thinking you 
will not require a governess's place. I always fancied you 
would not, somehow, and you seel am right." 

** How, grandmamma? I do not understand.'* 

" Spectacles can see further than young eyes, sometimes, 
my dear. — I am not so blind as people take me for; I can 
see further into a mill-stone than many people, still.** 

"If Mrs. Melton had intended to denote Mr. James by this 
comparison, it would not, certainly, have been inappro- 
priate ; but she was quite guiltless af any such *^ wicked 
wit." Adelaide again entreated for an explanation. 

'* My dear, Ihave my reasons for thinking that you will 
settle A^rc," said Mrs. Melton, with a decided nod at the 
last word, as if she would hammer it down well. 

Adelaide shuddered at the idea, and replied that she did 

think it very likely that any one in G would require a 

governess. 

** Some one may require a wife, though, my dear." 

Adelaide started, and gazed in amazement at her grand- 
mother. Could it be possible that she had noticed James 
Bell's disagreeable manner? and still more, was it possi- 
ble that she woulrf approve his audacity, or countenance 
and support his wishes? She determined to let the mystery 
unravel itself, and made no reply, while Mrs. Melton con- 
tinued — 

" Certainly, my dear, I never hoped things would turn 
out so nicely, — and so soon, too! But all turns out for the 
best — and if your poor father had not lost his money, and 
if you had not left the Falls, and if the estate had not been 
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entailed, why you would never have come here, most 
likely, and never met with a certain young gentleman," 
nodding and smiUng, '* and never been settled near me ; 
perhaps never settled at all." 

'' Grandmamma, you are making some great mistake, 
I am afraid,'' said Adelaide, who felt it high time now to 
speak without reserve, " I never " 

" No, my dear, of course you never did. Very proper — 
very modest and humble." 

'' Grandmamma, please listen to me. — If you mean me 
to understand that you think Mr. Bell has any idea 
that " ^ 

'* Of course, my dear child, I do — I am certain I am not 
mistaken ; don't fear, dear, I am very quick always in these 
little affairs," and she patted Adelaide upon the shoulder, 
and laughed with pleasure. 

^^l do not like Mr. Bell, dear grandmamma; and I am 
sure if he had any sense he would have perceived it long 
ago ! " exclaimed Adelaide. 

" What!" ejaculated Mrs. Melton. 

'^And that is the reason why I do not like walking 
out with him and his sisters; and now, dear grand- 
mamma, since you haye been so clever as to find it all 
out, 1 am sure you will not insist upon my seeing any 
more of him ; and the next time he comes, I may thank 
them for calling for me, and make some excuse, may I 
not?" 

"What!" again exclaimed Mrs. Melton, sitting upright 
in her chair, taking off her spectacles, and gazing at Ade- 
laide in utter amazement. 

** You understand me, do you not, dear grandmamma?" 
said Adelaide, taking the withered hand between both her 
own, and gently stroking it. 

Mrs. Melton sunk back with a heavy sigh, and then in a 
lamentable voice, replied, , 

" And so you won't be Mrs. James Bell? and you won't 
settle near me? — It is very unkind of you, Adelaide, to dis- 
appoint me so ! — It is very hard indeed ! — and when I have 
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been building upon it, too, and settling it all in my own 
mind ! — It's very bard ! " 

*^ Dear grandmamma ! " kissing the band sbe beld, ' ^ I am 
very sorry ! but, indeed, I did not tbink you would have 
built upon Mr. Bell — he is such a very melancholy founda- 
tion ! You would not have liked kim for a grandson, I am 
sure, — now would you? It is only because you thought I 
should have been happier married than as a governess, 
dear, kind, grandmamma! But now when you Hod I should 
not like it at all — that I never could think of it for one se- 
cond — you will not be sorry any more, I know." 

** Well, my dear, do as you please — as you say, it is your 
happiness I was thinking of. — It is a great pity! — a great 
pity that you do not like him. It would have been so nice, 
wouldn't it, my dear? And what shall I do without you?" 

'* Of course, grandmamma, if I had liked him, it would 
have been quite different." 

*' To be sure, my dear, quite different." 

** And I need not go out with him any more?" 

'* Why, no, my dear, if you won't have him, I do not see 
it is of any use." 

And so this matter was happily settled by a little adroit 
management, menagement, as the French say, on the part 
of Adelaide. 

How much better than if she had rushed headlong in all 
the pride oi sincerity and proper independence, as abrupt 
unfeelingness is sometimes styled, against her grandmo- 
ther's natural defects of stubbornness and prejudice. 

How much better to make the rent the " right way of the 
stuff," instead of doggedly persisting in making all things 
bow to one's straightforwardness; stumbling over those 
stones which, as long as human nature is imperfect, we 
must find in our daily course, instead of gently passing 
round them. 



"Lass uns, geliebter Bruder, nichl vergessen, 
Dass von sich selbst der Mensch nichl scheiden kann 
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Und wenn ein Freund, der mit uns wandeln soUte, 
Sich einen Fuss beschSidigte, wir wtirden 
Doch lieber langsam gebn^ und unsre Hand 
Ihm gem und willig leihen."— Goethe. 

*' Be pitiful, be courteous." 



CHAPTER IX. 



The Bells were exceedingly offended when Adelaide's 
repeated refusals to acconipany them any more in their 
daily walks, when their brother was of the party, enlight- 
ened them at last, and forced them to understand that she 
bad no intention of giving any encouragement to his 
wishes. 

''Conceited little minx ! — Horrid flirt I" were some of 
the epithets which, in conversation amongst themselves, 
and even in general society, they freely bestowed upon her. 
James was jeered whenever he attempted to look senti- 
mental, and very little was required to persuade him that 
he would find twenty as good, and better, than Adelaide, 
who would "jump at him," as Maria elegantly expressed 
it. And he soon transferred his eyes and attentions to one 
of the Miss Sharps ; the young ladies **who were always 
going to be married ;" where they were not thrown away. 

Summer was now rapidly approaching, and still no good 
tidings from Mr. Brown. Adelaide began to think he must 
be almost too particular. 

Mrs. Melton often spoke of Mrs. Willoughby, and was 
astonished that no notice had been taken of Adelaide in 
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the shape of an invitation to Bury Hill ; — was surprised that 
old friends could be so neglectful; always thought that 
Mrs. Willoughby was a most cold-hearted creature, in spite 
of what everybody said, and now this proved that she was 
right. 

Mrs. Melton was, however, wrong in her appreciation of 
Mrs. Willoughby's character. The invitation did at length 
arrive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby had been travelling on the con- 
tinent; and it was not until their return home after a 
lengthened absence, that Mr. Willoughby, in looking over 
the file of newspapers which had been laid aside for his 
perusal, had seen the announcement of Adelaide's arrival, 
with that of Mr. Brown, by the West India mail. 

Feeling sure that she must be staying with Mrs. Melton, 
Mrs. Willoughby now wrote to her under cover to that 
lady, to beg her to come and pay them a long visit. Her 

brother,- Mr. Latimer, would be passing through G 

on a certain day, which she named, on his way to Bury 
Hill; and he would escort her. The letter was written in 
such affectionate terms, the invitation was so urgent and 
evidently so sincere : with a touching allusion to the vrrit- 
er's early friendship with the late Mrs. Lindsay, that Ade- 
laide's fears and timidity melted at once away, and she 
required no persuasions from Mrs. Melton to at once, and 
gratefully accept it. 

Good-natured Mrs. Melton was delighted. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, restored to her favour, was once more every thing 
that was charming. She knew that she would not forget 
Adelaide. 

*' Did I not tell you so, my dear? — Sophia Willoughby 
was always the most warm-hearted creature in the world ! 
— ^Let me see the letter-again, my dear. Very kindly and 
prettily written indeed. — But Mr. Latimer ? — Who is he ? — 
Oh, I see ! — her brother. — What brother can that be? — 
Ah ! Now I remember. She had a brother much younger 
than herself; she was the eldest of the family; and this 
little boy came quite at the last. — Little boy to be sure he 
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can't be now. — I think he went into the Church and lives 
at Oxford. I never saw him. 

"Well, dear," she continued, **I shall be very, very 
sorry to part with you. I don't know what I shall do 
without you, nor who I shall get to read to me in the even- 
ings now." 

" Dear grandmamma! I will not send this letter then. 
—I will write another, and say that I do not like to leave 
you." 

But Mrs. Melton would not hear of this. The letter to 
Mrs. Willoughby was accordingly posted, and on the mor- 
ning fixed upon Mr. Latimer called for Adelaide, who, wilh 
many nervous misgivings, entered the coach which was to 

convey them to D , which town was about four miles 

distant from Bury Hill. 

Charles Latimer was at this time about seven and thirty 
years old. His figure was considerably above the middle 
height, and as it was not particularly elegantly built, or 
well proportioned, he looked still taller than he really was; 
neither could much be said in favour of any individual 
feature of his countenance, for there was not one which 
could defy criticism ; and yet there was such an expression 
of intellect on his broad brow and deep-set, penetrating 
eye ; such an air of goodness, sweetness, and playfulness, 
about the mouth ; and, perhaps, above all, such a peculiar 
charm in the intonation of his voice, that no one could look 
at him, or hear him speak, without feeling a desire to be- 
come better acquainted. Destined, by his own desire, from 
his earliest boyhood to the Church, he had gone from Eton 
to Oxford, where he had highly distinguished himself, and 
where he continued to live after having taken his degree, 
as tutor at one of the most eminent Colleges, and in the ex- 
pectation of a College living. It was in order to recruit 
himself, after a serious illness, that he was going to pay a 
visit to his sister thus eafly in the season, before the vaca- 
tion had commenced. 

Adelaide found him a very agreeable companion on 
the journey, and there was thai in his manner which 
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was well calculated to set the most timid at ease. No 
one could be long afraid of Charles Latimer, in spite 
of his University reputation and dignities. Adelaide 
smiled to herself, when she remembered the feelings 
of awe with which she had in anticipation regarded 
her escort. 

He very entcrtaini ngly gave her an account of the 
family to which she was about to be introduced. 

" My sister, I am sure, you will like, Miss Lindsay. You 
must not expect to see so young arid so handsome a - 
woman, as, from the only specimen of the family you have 
yet seen, you might be led to expect. She is portly and 
matronly now, though in days gone by, Sophia was consi- 
dered quite a beauty. But though she may have lost her 
figure, I can answer for her that her heart is as warm and 
as affectionate as ever. — Her children are all considerably 
younger than yourself, for my sister had been married 
several years before any of my nephews and nieces thought 
fit to make their appearance, a fact the more to be regret- 
ted, that I fear your visit will prove rather a dull one for 
want of some companions of your own age. — Frederick, 
the eldest, you will find a sad pickle, and I strongly 
recommend you to impress him with a reverential awe of 
your person, and to keep him at a proper distance from 
the first, for he is a spoilt boy, I am afraid, and I have 
some reproaches to make to myself on that score. The 
three girls are, of course, still in the school-room, and will 
not*annoy you ; and very nice, well brought up little things 
they are. " 

" And what is Mr. Willoughby ? " asked Adelaide. * ' You 
have not told me a word about him ; and why should his 
portrait be left out of the family gallery ? " 

*' Mr. Willoughby is an honourable, straight-forward 
man of business ; but there is nothing in his portrait, men- 
tal or physical, which is at all picturesque, though a wor- 
thier man there does not exist." 

'* And what is Bury Hill itself like ? " inquired Adelaide 
again, amused with her companion's quaint style of descrip- 
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tion ; ** Is it a very fine place? and is there a very pretty 
garden, and plenty of flowers ? '* 

** There spoke the young lady from the tropics ! Yes, to 
answer the question which I see interests you the most ; 
there are very pretty grounds, and you may bury yourself 
in roses, should your inclinations lead you to prefer that 
mode of interment." 

Adelaide laughed. 

" As for the house, it is a handsome, modern affair, with 
plenty of rooms, from billiard to scullery, plate-glass win- 
dows, verandahs, and every possible build of arm-chair, 
which, to a person of my dimensions and lounging habits, 
is not the least of its comforts. — Whenever I have a house 
of my own, one thing I am determined upon — I will have 
plenty of arm-chairs. Are you fond of society. Miss Lind- 
say?" 

** I hardly know," replied Adelaide. *'l daresay that I 
should be if I liked the people." 

'*Am I to infer that as yet your experiences have not 
been very favourable ? *' 

**Not very, I think; at all events very limited. We 
never went out at home — I mean at Jamaica ; and Mrs. 
lilelton does not, of course, see much company." 

*' I was going to tell you," resumed Latimer, " that 
Bury Hill is only three or foiir miles from the large town 

of I> . The neighbourhood is very sociable, and there 

is no end to the balls, pic-nics, water-parties, and such 
like gaieties, enough to turn the head of any inexperienced 
young lady of eighteen/' 

* * 1 never was at anything of the kind in my life ! " exclaim- 
ed Adelaide. 

'' You do look half frightened,'' said Latimer, laughing. 
" But I daresay it will all come quite natural to you, when 
once you begin, as it does to all other young ladies ; " and 
he gave a slight sigh. Was it that it involuntarily pained 
him to think such simplicity should ever be sophisticated, 
should ever experience the mortifications and disgusts 
which follow in the train of the hollow masquerade ? For 
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society has its discipline as well as the hermit's cell, and 
to those who rightly use it, perhaps it is more useful. 

At length, the coach rattled up the High Street of D , 

and stopped at the principal hotel. 

** Here ends the first act of our journey," said Latimer. 
'' The remainder of the piece will" be performed in the 
Willoughby's carriage, which, I see, is there waiting for us." 

Adelaide and Mr. Latimer were soon comfortably seated 
in the britschka, and about half an hour more brought 
them to the hall-door of Bury Hill. 

Mrs. Willoughby hastened forward to meet them, em- 
braced Adelaide with much affection, and led her forward 
to the drawing-room, where she was introduced to Miss 
Hawkstone, a niece of Mrs. Willoughby's, a fashionable and 
rather handsome-looking girl, but displaying a certain air 
of supercilious hauteur, which was anything but pleasing. 
Three pretty little girls, between the ages of thirteen and 
seven, were also in the room, and came forward at their 
tnother's desire, to shake hands with the young stranger. 

Latimer had hardly done justice to bis sister's appear- 
ance. Her figure was certainly rather too stout ; but then 
it seemed so much in character with the matronly and 
blythe expression of her pretty face, that one could hardly 
wish it more symmetrical. This pretty face, for pretty it still 
was, time having stepped so softly over its features, that 
his footsteps were scarcely perceptible, seemed to be ren- 
dered transparent, as it were, by the sweet and merry smile 
which played about it. You might almost have fancied you 
could have seen through it, the benevolent and kind heart 
which dictated every thought, and word, and action of her 
life. Young and old, rich and poor, all adored her, for she 
possessed the talisman of sympathy, and all hearts opened 
at its touch. 

Mrs. Willoughby, after the first introductions had been 
made, led Adelaide to an ottoman in the window, and with 
affectionate earnestness, assured her how much she had 
wished to thake her acquaintance, the acquaintance of the 
child of her oldest and dearest frieild. 
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^* You must not look upon me as a stranger; dear Ade- 
laide," said she — ** rather as an aunt ; for before, and after 
you were born, your mother and I were sisters in all but 
name. Her death was the heaviest grief I had ever suffered, 
before you, poor child, could even know afiBiction by name. 
I wished your father to leave you with me, when he 
decided upon going to the West Indies, for you were so 
young and delicate a child, that I feared you would never 
stand the climate ; but this he could not hear of. Indeed, I 
really believe another separation would have killed him. 
You would have been a daughter to me, had he consented 
to my entreaties, for I had then no children of my own, 
and noiv you will not refuse to let me consider you as iu 
that relation, will you 7" She pressed Adelaide's hand as 
she spoke, whose filling, grateful eyes, were the only 
reply. 

'* You are the living image of your mother,*' continued 
Mrs. Willoughby, who seemed to wish by every assurance- 
and proof she could give of her lively recollection and 
tender attachment to her deceased friend, to give the 
daughter, as it were, a feeling of right to her friendship. 
" It makes me feel quite young again to see you. I could 
almost fancy myself carried back to those early days, when 
scarcely a day passed .that I did not see Eleanor." And 
then she asked how Mr. Brown was looking, and whether 
his health was improved by hislong residence in a hot climate. 

*' I wrote to him, when 1 heard of your arrival, and I had 
a long letter in return, informing me of all that had be- 
fallen you, and of your future plans. " 

Adelaide was very glad to hear this, and to be relieved 
from all painful explanations. She felt more at ease, when 
she knew that Mrs. Willoughby was aware of the fall 
which had taken 'place in her circumstances, and of the 
complete alteration in her worldly prospects, which had 
been the result of that catastrophe which had occasioned 
her father's death. 

The dressing-bell now rang, and Mrs. Willoughby accom- 
panied Adelaide to her room. 
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** We have only two or three gentlemen to dinner^ my 
dear, this evening, two old friends of Mr. Willoughby's, 
and Captain Mostyn. — Ring for my maid, when you are 
ready for her, and you need not hurry yourself, for there is 
plenty of time." So saying, she left the room, and went 
herself to dress.. 

The windows of the pretty room in which Adelaide now 
found herself alone looked out upon a lovely prospect. *A 
lawn embroidered with parterres of various patterns and 
many coloured flowers, stretched slopingly forwards to 
the banks of a clear and wide river, overhung on this 
garden side with clumps of luxuriant rhododendron, now 
in all their affluence of lilac blossom. The opposite bank 
was clothed with tangled copse which bathed its branches 
in the stream, broken here and there by huge stones, 
round which the water sparkled and murmured with ne- 
ver ceasing music. Beyond the copse the eye wandered 
over a wide extent of sunnv hills rich with cornfields 
and pasture. It was difficult to believe that so lovely a 
spot could exist so near to a large and populous town, 
so quiet and peaceful did it look. 

Adelaide hung out of her window, in an ecstasy of de- 
light which can only be imagined by those who, hke her, 
passionately fond of the beauty and freedom of country 
life, have been confined for months to the deck of a vessel 
or the streets of some dull or noisy town. 

Lost, rather in a reverie of passive enjoyment, than in 
thought, Adelaide still remained gazing at the scene before 
her; and her toilet ran every chance of being neglected, 
when she was aroused by a knock at the door ; and at 
her startled, " Come in, *' the lady's maid entered, and as- 
suring her that there was no time to be lost, speedily assist- 
ed her to change her dress. Hardly was this completed, 
when that terror to dawdlers, the dinner-bell, sounded 
through the house, and Mrs. Willoughby came to escort 
her guest down stairs. 

Very approvingly she looked upon the pretty creature 
before her, her black dress relieved by a bunch of white 
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China roses from the bouquet which stood on her toilet 
table, her heitd only adorned with its natural crown of rich 
plaits, and silken, floating curls. 

The party was assembled in the drawing-room waiting 
for them, when they descended. Mr. Willoughby immedia- 
tely came forward and led Adelaide to the dining-room, 
and it was not till the little bustle generally attending the 
place-taking at a country dinner had subsided, that Ade- 
laide found an opportunity of looking round upon the com- 
pany assembled with her at the table. She found herself 
seated between Mr. Willoughby and a while headed sleek 
old gentleman, whose whole attention seemed devoted to 
the discussion of a capital dinner. Next to him sat Miss 
Hawkstone, who was carrying on a lively, and somewhat 
noisy conTetsation with a gentleman on her other hand, 
whom Adelaide could not see ; then came Mrs. Willoughby 
at the idp of the table, and then Mr. Latimer. Two other 
rather elderly men completed the party. 

After the first civilities and ordinary remarks had passed 
between Adelaide and her host, she found herself left very 
much at liberty to make her observations upon all that was 
going on around her at this, her first, dinner-party, for 
Mi*. Willoughby soon engaged in conversation with the 
gentleman next him, and as this conversation was entirely 
confined to matters of business and of local interest, it was 
any thing but entertaining to a young lady of nineteen. 
Dinner parties were very dull things, she thought; and as 
she wondered whether they formed part of that programme 
of festivities to which Mr. Latimer had alluded as bearing 
such disastrous consequences, she could not forbear casting 
a despairing look at him across the table. He met her 
glance with a comically commiserating sniile, and Adelaide 
felt that had he been seated in the sleek gentleman's place, 
she would not have found the time so heavy upon her 
hands. 

The first course at last was over, and th^ second made 
its appearance. The sleek gehtlethah appeared most anxious 
to help Adelaide to some pine apple cream which stood 



opposite to him, she could not imagine why, till she peN 
ceived that he took the opportunity of her accepting, to fill 
his own plate with that delicious ambrosia. 

'^ Pine-apples are almost as common with us, as black- 
berries are with you, I suppose,'* said Adelaide, timidly, 
having made the heroic resolution of attempting to enter 
once more into conversation with her silent neighbour. 

He almost dropped the spoon he was about conveying to 
his mouth as he turned round upon her; his eyes starting 
with astonishment. 

*' Heigh? — What?" he exclaimed; *' Pineapples as com- 
mon as blackberries? I never heard of such a thing ! Pray, 
ma'am, how many pineries do you keep?** 

Adelaide could hardly forbear laughing at the mistake. 

*'I was thinking of Jamaica," she said, ** I have lived 
there most of my life, and have but lately returned to this 
country." 

''Jamaica!" he repeated, looking at her with such 
respect as a " true believer" might be supposed to regard 
a pilgrim fresh from Mecca, "Jamaica! Then you hafve 
lasted turtle-soup in its native country! Pray, ma'am, can 
you inform me, whether from your experience you cotisi- 
der the fish to lose much of its fat and flavour in its 
long voyage to England? I have been told that this is 
the case, but I never before have been fortunate enough 
to meet with any ohe who could speak from personal 
knowledge." 

'* It is so common in Jamaica, that we do not think much 
of it," answered Adelaide. *' I never liked it myself. 

"Never liked turtle !" He looked at her half contemp- 
tuously, and muttering with a sigh, "So common as to think 
nothing of it! Pineapples as plenty as blackberries!" he 
turned agaiti 16 his cream, nor did he address another 
remark to Adelaide during the whole evening. 

"Everything must have an end," it is said; and this 
"consummation, devoutly to be wished for," is the result 
of even a tiresome country dinner party, and, much to 
Adelaide's delight, Mrs. Willoughby at length gave the 
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signal for the retreat of the womankind to the drawing- 
room. 



CHAPTER X. 



In the drawing-room they found the three little girls and 
their brother Frederick assembled; the latter a fine, 
spirited-looking boy of fourteen. 

** Come here, Frederick, that I may introduce you to 
Miss Lindsay," said the evidently proud mother. 

The boy came forward with a frank, engaging air, and 
shook Adelaide by the hand. 

• "I shall go into the dining-room now, mother — mayn't 
1?" said he, as soon as this ceremony was over. " I want 
to talk to Captain Mostyn about fishing to-morrow." 

*' Away with you, then. I know it is impossible to keep 
you from him for a moment." 

" How fond Frederick is of captain Mostyn V- exclaimed 
Miss Hawkstone, as soon as he had left the room; *^ I de- 
clare he never gives him a moment's peace ! It is positively 
absurd! — The other evening, when I and Captain Mostyn 
were walking up and down the terrace, Frederick would 
not be satisfied till he made him come with him to look 
at his rabbits, or some such pets — Captain Mostyn looked 
at me as much as to say he thought it rather a bore but 
when I mentioned this to Frederick afterwards, he only 
laughed at me, and said he was sure Captain Mostyn would 
much rather see his rabbits than talk to me." 

"That was really quite too* bad of him, dear Bella,'* 
replied Mrs. Willoughby, who could with difficulty restrain 
a smile; **but Captain Mostyn is such a general favourite, 
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that he must pay the penalty, and submit to be occasionally 
tormented by his admirers. He is really a very charming 
person,*' continued she, turning to Adelaide; ** and as I 
had in my earlier years been acquainted with his mother, 
we asked him to the house when we heard of his arrival 

at D , where he is now quartered j and since then he 

is constantly here, for he seems to have taken to us rather, 
and we are all very fond of him.'' 

"Oh, he is quite delightful ! " exclaimed Miss Hawkstone. 
"So handsome! so clever! so charming! Quite a dear 
creature ! " 

Adelaide's curiosity was quite excited by these enco- 
miums, and she felt almost impatient for Ihe entrance of the 
gentleman, that she might see their object, and judge for 
herself whether his appearance in any way justified them. 
The gentleman who sat next to Isabella evidently must have 
been Captain Mostyn, the only one whom she had not seen. 
She had rather taken it into her head that her pineapple 
friend had been the man, and mentioned her supposition to 
Mrs. Willoughby. Miss Hawkstone was highly amused at 
the mistake, and laughed so superciliously that Adelaide felt 
quite put out of countenance, till kind Mrs. Willoughby 
came to her relief with some good-natured remark, and 
turned the conversation into another channel. 

At length the gentlemen came in, and Adelaide's expec- 
tations were not disappointed. She thought that Captain 
Mostyn did really look very charming. 

Mosiyn was certainly very handsome, very attractive. 
Adelaide could not help being struck by the contrast as he 
stood talking to Latimer in the window, immediately after 
they came in. It was impossible for two men to be more 
diflerent. 

Mostyn's figure was slight, and singularly graceful ; every 
attitude became him, though all were natural and unstudied. 
He rode, danced, walked, fenced, better than any one else, 
and was never known to do an awkward thing. His features 
were regular and delicate ; refined, but not effeminate. His 
eyes large, lustrous, and dark, and of that peculiar texture 
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which can only be compared to velvet. But it was aot till 
be spoke that you became aware of the marvellous power 
of expression which those eyes possessed; expression 
which seemed to cast a halo round his countenance, and to 
give force or sweetness to everything he said, which often 
deceived his hearers into imagining that those words 
which, falling from the lips of another, would have passed 
almost unremarked, contained a meaning, sense, or bril- 
liancy which they hardly in truth possessed. To this was 
added a fascination of manner which it was almost impos- 
sible to resist, and a habit of making '* pretty speeches," 
which bore every appearance of sincerity, but which were 
more intended to acquire praise than to confer it ; for Hostyn 
was a vain man. Naturally amiable, and very affectionate, 
this defect was the bane of a character which, without it, 
and properly directed, might have attained to much excel- 
lence, and threatened to render it as selfish as it was su- 
perficial. 

He thought too much of the opinion of all with whom he 
associated ; he could not resist the gratification of making 
an impression ; and with women he was a flirt of the most 
dangerous description ; with men he was simple, manly, 
and straightforward; his good qualities were upon the 
surface, his defects subtle and unsuspected ; and there was 
no one in his regiment so popular, so generally well spoken 
of asMostyn. 

Captain Mostyn now made his way to Miss Hawkstone, 
and asked whether she did not intend giving them any 
music that evening. She rose at his request and went to 
the piano, while he turned to speak to Mrs. Willoughby. 
If any one had noticed Isabella they could not but have 
remarked the peevish air with which she tossed over the 
music on the desk, and the dark glances she occasionally 
shot to the spot where Mostyn stood talking to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, with his back towards the piano, as she dashed 
through a set of waltzes. He used generally to hang over 
her chair as she played, and turn the pages for her. Per- 
haps it was owing to her having no one to perform this 
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office that she played so many wrong notes this evening, 
and that at last down came desk and book clattering upon 
the keys. Every one looked round at the noise, and Mostyn 
going up to her, laughingly assisted her to replace the 
music, while he inquired what could have occasioned the 
disaster. 

She made no reply, and when the scattered leaves were 
restored to order again, began to draw on her gloves. 

^^ You are not going to leave the piano yet ! " exclaimed 
he. "I am sure that sonata was not half finished." 

''It was not a sonata," said she, pettishly; '^ it was a 
waltz. You cannot want to hear any more if you were 
paying so little attention, I am sure ! " 

** Indeed I beg your pardon. But your waltzes are so 
brilliant, and sound so difficult, that I thought what you 
were playing just now could be nothing less than a sona* 
ta, or some such abstruse performance. It is really your 
fault, Miss Hawkstone, for playing so well, as to mislead 
an ignorant ear. Pray begin again ! " and he looked as 
entreatingly at her, as if he had really wished her to 
accede to his request. But she was regularly out of humour. 

'^ I shall not play any more to night, I am tired!" 
She said, ''Go and ask Miss Lindsay, I dare say she will 
oblige you," scornfully. 

" She looks as if she could sing, does she not?" said he, 
glancing at Adelaide, .who was seated at a small table, 
turning over a book of prints, and conversing with Mr. La- 
timer, who stood beside her. 

*^ Since you are so very obdurate this evening, I tiink 1 
will ask Mrs. Willoughby to make her — shall 1?" and 
away he went with ill-concealed alacrity. 

Isabella, looking blacker than ever, drew on her other 
glove, and walked haughtily to quite the opposite end of 
the room, where she seated herself upon a sofa, took up a 
book, and pretended to read; she felt irritated, uncomfor- 
table, disliking everything and everybody, particularly 
Adelaide, whose engaging and feminine beauty she looked 
upon with a jealousy she was too proud to own. From 
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her remote seat she watched Mostyn go up to Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, and after saying something to her, approach the 
table where Adelaide and Latimer were conversing with 
that charming and fascinating manner which she so well 
knew. Adelaide's face was towards her. She saw her co- 
lour as he addressed her with a gently entreating attitude, 
as if he was urging some request upon her; she coald not 
quite hear what he said, for he spoke low, as he generally 
did when speaking to women ; and Mr. Willoughby and 
the other gentlemen were talking and laughing loudly at 
the time. She saw Adelaide look appealingly up at La- 
timer, but he smiled, and seemed to second the petition; 
and Adelaide then rise and go timidly to the piano,— so 
timidly and so prettily, — whilst Mostyn followed her, and 
with an air of gentle devotion arranged the music-stool, 
put aside the music, her music, which encumbered the 
desk, and then take his place behind this fresh object of 
his admiration. Adelaide was evidently nervous, for her 
hands trembled, and she could hardly play the accompa- 
niment; but her voice, rich and sweet, and the pure and 
expressive style of her singing, soon attracted general atten- 
tion. Mostyn was enthusiastic in his admiration. 

Miss Hawkstone felt that she hated her. 

Another and another song was asked for, and each one 
was sung better than the last, as Adelaide's con6dence 
increased with the encouragement she met with. Isabella's 
irritation became almost insupportable. Jealousy, that 
cruellest of demons which persecutes our fallen nature, 
had invaded her soul, and she gave herself up to his sug- 
gestions without the slightest attempt at self-control. 
And Adelaide sang on, perfectly unconscious of the bitter 
thoughts which were set to her sweet music ; and Mostyn 
listened enraptured, as unaware of the torturing fruits 
which his inconsiderate attentions and pretended admira- 
tion had produced. 

Adelaide, feeling that she was quite monopolizing the 
piano, at length made her escape, and retreated to an otto- 
man,'^behind Mrs. Willoughby. 
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Moslyn followed her, and began a very interesting con- 
versation upon music in general. They discussed the 
respective merits of different celebrated composers, and he 
related to her many amusing and interesting anecdotes 
connected wilh the celebrated performers and singers of 
the day, with an animation peculiarly his own; for he pos- 
sessed, amongst his other accomplishments, a great talent 
for narration. He then told her of some adventures which 
had befallen himself, when abroad ; and finally happened 
to mention Jamaica. This word seemed to bring them at 
once, as it were, en rapport, and they were soon deep in 
the subject, than which it would have been difficult to have 
found a more interesting for our young lady. 

''Come, come," said Mrs. Willoughby, ''will that ani- 
mated conversation never come to an end? — I want to talk 
to you about the pic-nic, Captain Mostyn. Have you settled 
whether it shall be at the Castle or the Dingle ? There is 
much dispute here upon the point, and I believe we must 
refer to you as the general arbitrator." 

The rest of the party now gathered round. The little 
girls and Frederick were all for the Dingle, and were eager 
to enlist Miss Lindsay. Miss Hawkstone gave her vote for 
the Castle. There was animated discussion on this and on 
the other side, each one vaunting the different advantages 
of the site he or she preferred. 

At last Mostyn proposed that Miss Lindsay, as a totally 
impartial stranger, should give the casting vote, which 
proposal was unanimously accepted. 

*'0h. Miss Lindsay; the Dingle, the Dingle!" cried 
Frederick and his sisters at once. "It is such a lovely 
place! — Water and rocks, and such charming cool caves! 
— And we go there in boats, — only fancy, water and boats 
instead of the horrid dusty roads, and a hot stuffy carriage! 
—and we can fish, and have our dinner out of doors. — 
Ob, I am sure the Dingle is the best!" 

" Now I must hear the other side," said Adelaide, laugh- 
ingly turning to Miss Hawkstone, — '* What is to be said 
in favour of the Castle? " 
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*' 0," said that young lady, ** no doubt children would 
prefer the Dingle. At the Castle there is a fine house, and, 
grounds to be seen, splendid furniture, and besides, the 
king was there last week.'' 

'' Oh!" cried Frederick, " that's so like you, Bella!— 
The king — what good will his having been there do you? I 
suppose you think that the perfume of royalty is not all gone 
yet, and that some will stick to your pocket-handkerchief ! " 

** Hush, hush, Frederick! you are very rude," said his 
mother, laying her hand reprovingly upon his shoulder; 
then turning to Adelaide, — *' There are also some magni- 
ficent pictures there, which are really well worth seeing." 

** Oh, mamma! the pictures can be seen any day; and 
it is such lovely weather now ! " cried one of the little girls. 

'M quite agree with you, little Susan," said Latimer, 
drawing the child towards him, and stroking her silken 
curls. *' The pictures can be seen any day ; and, with doe 
deference to Bella's opinion, I think to greater advantage 
with a quiet party*going there for the express purpose, and 
who would really appreciate them, and enjoy them for 
their own sakes, than in a large pic nic, and such rackety 
children as these four, and I know not how many more 
besides." 

** Now, Miss Lindsay! Miss Lindsay! make haste ! which 
is it to be? — Oh, do speak!" cried Emily, Anne, and 
Susan, all at once clinging about her dress. 

*'Well, then, I am afraid I am one of the children," 
said Adelaide. *' I believe I ought, like Miss Hawkstone, to 
prefer the fine pictures, but I am almost ashamed to say, 
I should enjoy the Dingle most. Pray consider, Miss Hawk- 
stone, that it is a long time since I have been in the coun- 
try, and forgive my partiality for living rocks and rivers." 

"Oh," said Miss Hawkstone, contemptuously, "Every 
one to their taste!" 

Captain Mostyn had remained a quiet spectator of this 
little scene ; and Miss Hawkstone secretly flattered herself 
that he would be of her opinion, and give her credit for 
possessing an intellectual and refined taste in her prefe- 
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rence for the beauties of art to those of nature. Grt$/L IIm- 
refore was bar chagriD^ when he expressed himself bigUy 
delighted at the decision, and gave his voice also in favour 
of the boating pariy. 

*' When is this pic-nic to be?" asked Latimer, ** and 
who are going? and what is to be done?" 

'^ Friday week," answered Frederick who bad now reco- 
vered his mother's reproof; **and everybody is going, 
Uncle Latimer, and we are to dine out of doors, and rarnhje 
about, and — Oh, Captain Mostyn! let us have the band, 
and we will have dancing out of doors in the cool of tbe 
evening. Now, Bella, I am sure you will like that!" 

'^ If Miss Hawkstone likes dancing it is quite sufficient,'' 
said Mostyn, with the softest courtesy; ^' 1 shall be most 
happy to bring some of the band, and as we go by water, 
it will be very easy to convey them." 

Poor Miss Hawkstone, gratified and flattered, recovered 
her good humour, forgot his negligence about her playing, 
and as she did not really care in the least about pictures or 
fine grounds, now that she found what was Mostyn's opi- 
nion, was really fully as well pleased with the prospect 
of enjoyment which the expedition to the Dingle held om. 

And now this important matter satisfactorily settled. 
Captain Mostyn took his departure ; the other guests had 
already left some time before, and the rest of the party 
broke up for the night. 



CHAPTER XL 



Adelaide awoke the next morning with a delightful feel-* 
ing, as if something very pleasant had happened to her ; 
though vague and undefined, as the sensations generally 
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are when first aroused, from slumber. She looked about 
her, and then remembered where she was. 

The comfort and elegance of everything surrounding 
her, the space and airiness, formed indeed a contrast to 
her tiny, inconvenient room at her grandmother's. She felt 
restored to her native element as it were, and her spirits 
rose elastic under its influence. We may be independent of 
external refinements, but it is impossible for any suscep- 
tible nature to be insensible to them ; and it was the greater 
merit in Adelaide that she submitted so cheerfully to the 
deprivations which her altered circumstances required, 
that her delicate and imagiuative organization rendered her 
peculiarly alive to vulgarity and want of taste. 

Everything ugly was displeasing to her, for she was an 
artist ; everything lovely either in form or colouring gave 
her peculiar pleasure. 

If this was the case with inanimate objects, it may be 
supposed what a feeling of exhilarating refreshment it gave 
her when she thought over the events of the evening be- 
fore, and felt that she was once more restored to the so- 
ciety of well-bred, cultivated people ; that she was eman- 
cipated from the Bells and the Sharps, and again among 
her equals. She was too inexperienced to know that vul- 
garity of thought may be found behind the most polished 
manner, and that human nature, however outwardly mo- 
dified, is the same everywhere. Polish cannot alter the 
substance however it may improve the outward appear- 
ance ; yet a polished piece of glass looks better than a rough 
diamond. Why does the diamond so often forget this fact, 
and blame the world for its superficiality? for polish is a 
pleasant thing, after all. 

Adelaide was thinking of some of these things when the 
maid entered to assist her in her toilette, and was soon fol- 
lowed by Emily, who came to show her the way to the 
breakfast room. 

* Here the family party was assembled for morning prayers, 
with the exception of Miss Hawkslone, who always came 
down late. 
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* 

At breakfast, Adelaide sat between Mrs. Willoughby and 
her brother, and the plans for the day were discussed. 

"Did jou ever ride, Miss Lindsay?" asked Latimer. 

*' Oh, yes; it is almost the only means of getting about 
in Jamaica, at least in the Mountain, and I am very fond 
of it? " 

'* That is charming. 1 dare say Mr. Willoughby can 
mount you ; and if my sister will drive with Bella in the 
Irish car, I do not know what we can do better than make 
an expedition to the Abbey ruins.'' 

*'But I have no habit with me," said Adelaide, '* or I 
should have liked nothing so much." 

" Oh, Bella will lend you hers," exclaimed Frederick. 

'* Will not you, Bella?" as that young lady now made 
her appearance, and took her seat at the table. 

''I am very sorry," replied Isabella haughtily, **but I 
do not think my habit would fit Miss Lindsay. — Our figures 
are very dififerent. 

'*To be sure,*' said Frederick, '*you are a great deal 
thicker round the waist, but 1 dare say Miss Lindsay would 
not mind a loose fit for once in a way." 

Isabella looked very angry, but made no reply; while 
Adelaide felt extremely uncomfortable at being thus made 
the innocent cause of her irritation. 

■' Well, then, if this plan cannot be arranged,'' said La- 
timer, looking disappointed '' you and I must ride, I sup- 
pose, Isabella and Miss Lindsay must drive with my sister." 

" I do not want to ride to-day, it is too windy ; I hate ri- 
ding in a wind !" she replied ill-humouredly. 

*' If that is the case, you had better stay at home, my 
dear," said her aunt; " but the wind is very soft and plea- 
sant." 

'' I can't stand the dust; it blows into one's eyes, and 
makes one wretched." 

" Very well, my dear Bella, please yourself." 

At this moment there was a ring at the door-bell, suc- 
ceeded by a light, quick step, and Captain Mostyn entered 
the room. 
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" i hope yon will forgive me for this early and uncere- 
monious invasion of your territories, Mrs. Willoughby/' 
said he, '^ but I did not know whether I should find you at 
home later in the day, for this enchanting weather would 
entice the most inveterate stay-at-home out of doors.— I 
want to ask you to put oflF your pic-nic for another day, as 
the band is engaged on Friday." 

^"^ Sit down, €aptain Mostyn, and have some breakfast, 
aad we will talk about it,'' replied Mrs. Willoughby hand- 
ing him a cup of coffee. 

The matter was discussed and satisfactorily arranged. 

*' We are going to the Abbey ruins this morning. Have 
you ever been there, Mostyn ?" inquired Latimer. 

*' Not yet; there is always so much to be done or seen, 
that 1 have not found time to pay them a visit ; but 1 shall 
do so the first opportunity. — I am foud of old ruins." 

*' Gome with us this morning if you have nothing better 
to do,'* said Mrs. Willoughby. 

'* Nothing in the world would give me so much plea- 
sure," exclaimed Mostyn, who was only waiting for an invi- 
tation. * ' We must make up a riding party, Latimer. You 
ride of course," turning to Adelaide. 

* ' No. — I am going in the carriage with Mrs. Willoughby." 

'* Isabella won't lend her her habit," said the terriHe 
Frederick. 

" I should be very happy to do so, you know, Frederick," 
said Isabdla, in an amiable voice, '^but it always makes 
me ill, driving, and I am sure Miss Lindsay — " 

'* Why, a minute ago, you said it was too windy and 
dusty to ride ! — I never saw any thing like you, Bella, you 
are as changeable as a weathercock yourself." 

** Frederick, go and order the jaunting car and riding- 
hMnes round at eleven," said his mother. 

The boy left the room. 

Nothing more was said about the dust or the wind, and 
Isabella went to put on her riding-habit, and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby and Adelaide to dress for the drive. 

The horses and carriage came round at the appointed time. 
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'* Why, Charles," said Mrs. Willoughby, as the whole 
parly assembled upon the steps, " there is some mistake, 
Uiere is do horse for you." 

'* I am going to drive you and Hiss Lindsay, if you will 
allow me,^he replied. 

'*That is very good-natured of you! Now, Adelaide, 
mount up ?— You are not afraid of this kind of thing, are 
you, my dear?'' 

'''Oh, HO," said Adelaide. '* I suppose the worst thing 
that can happen to me is, that I shall be thrown forwards 
on my face, and crush my bonnet to atoms." 

" You must hold fast when first we start, and always 
when we stop," said Latimer, who yas carefully arranging 
a shawl about her feet, "or you really might be jerked 
forwards, and damage something of greater consequence 
than your bonnet" 

Mostyn was standing on the hall steps all this time, 
playing with his whip, and looking very fidgetty, though 
Miss Hawkstone did stand by his side, talking and smiling 
at him. 

Mrs. Willoughby and Emily placed themselves on the 
olher seat of the car, and Latimer took his place by the 
side of Adelaide. Frederick was already mounted on his 
spirited httle pony. 

''Come, you people," exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby, 
"are you ever going to mount?" 

" We shall be at the Abbey and back before you have 
started," said Latimer, gaily, touching his horse with the 
whip. It started forwards. Adelaide held on firmly and 
laughed. 

"How happy she looks!" thought Mostyn. '*What a 
sweet creature she is ! " 

'* Oh, Captain Mostyn! what are you thinking about?" 
cried Frederick, whose little animal had been pawing 
up the gravel very impatiently at this delay. " Do let 
us be going—! Do put Isabella on her horse ! Pixie is 
in such a hurry to be ofif! — I can't hold her in mw^ 
longer!" 
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''We will overtake them in a moment. Now, Miss 
Hawkstone, will you allow me?" 

He offered his hand, and she vaulted lightly into the 
saddle. ^She rode very well, and she knew it. They set 
off at a canter, and soon reached the carriage. Mostyn 
passed round to Adelaide's side, who was talking with 
Latimer, the picture of innocent gaiety. 

''Well, Miss Lindsay, how do you like this curious style 
of carriage?" asked he, as he rode on, keeping pace with 
the car. " I daresay you never saw anything of the kind 
before. It does you great credit that you are not afraid. — 
You are quite a heroine! " 

" I think it is the mpst delightful carriage I ever saw; 
but 1 am dreadfully afraid ! Oh, Mr. Latimer ! " as the car 
jolted over a stone, and she was thrown forwards. 

*'That was because you were not paying attention," said 
he. " If young ladies will look about them, and enter into 
conversation with the passers by, their charioteers cannot 
be answerable for the consequences. Mostyn, my dear 
fellow, pray get out of the way ! If you keep so close to 
the wheel, I must inevitably drive over you." 

Mostyn fell back, and again joined Miss Hawkstone. 
But she found fain) unusually silent; and once, when she 
called his attention to a miserable-looking skeleton of a 
horse, that was picking a scanty subsistence on a 
breezy common, over which they were passing, he an- 
swered — 

"Yes, very pretty indeed ! — lovely V 

He was looking at Adelaide's figure, as she drove on 
before them, and thinking how gracefully she sat on the 
Irish car. 

"Lovely — !Do you call that wretched looking object 
lovely ? " exclaimed she, laughing affectedly. 

" I meant the view," said he. 

They reached the ruins in about an hour, the riders in 
advance of the carriage, for Mostyn bad proposed to his 
companions that they should gallop on, and reach the 
Abbey before it. He dismounted, gave the reins to the 
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servant, and was in readiness to help Adelaide to descend 
from the car, when the rest of the party drove up. 

Isabella noticed, with feelings of bitter and angry morti- 
fication, the almost tender empressement with which he 
assisted her unconscious rival, and the expression of admi- 
ration which floated in his beautiful eyes, as he looked upon 
her. But Adelaide appeared not to observe it, and turned 
from him to Mrs. Willoughby with the easy unconcern of 
perfect indiffereDce. Mostyn was unaccustomed to be so 
treated, and it stung him to the quick. It added excitement 
to his admiration, and a zest to his insatiable love of con- 
quest. 

The ruins were very picturesque, and situated upon a 
somewhat precipitous bank, overhanging the river. Ade- 
laide regretted that she had not brought her sketch-book, 
and made a private resolution never to come without it 
again, for the whole neighbourhood of Bury Hill was so 
beautiful, that it would have been difiScult to have gone 
half a mile, in any direction, without meeting with some 
natural arrangement of landscape worthy of an artist's 
attention. Latimer walked between Adelaide and his sister, 
who called upon him to give them some account of the rise 
and fall of this Old Abbey. Latimer was full of general in- 
formation. He was particularly well read in history and 
old traditions, and so lively and full of imagination were his 
descriptions; so much coulevr locale did they possess, that 
Adelaide, as she listened, felt almost transported to those 
bygone days, when Froissart's knights lived and loved, 
and fought and died ; when Monarchs went about with 
their crowns upon their heads ; Queens stitched away with 
their maidens at grim tapestry, and invented new dishes to 
please their lords; and these deserted cloisters were 
peopled with jovial monks, their warlike abbot at their 
head. 

Mostyn walked behind with Isabella; but his whole at- 
tention appeared engrossed by the conversation of the three 
before him. At last he proposed that they should all sit 
down upon an inviting- looking piece of short, fine turf, 
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which lay in the shadow of a projecting buttress. Tlie beau- 
tiful oriel window, which was still in good preservation, 
was before them as they sat, rich in its fretted work of an- 
oint stone carving, though the jewel-like stained glass 
which formerly filled the frame- work had long been des- 
troyed, and was now replaced by the wavii^ tendrils of 
the mantling ivy. To their right the wide and shallow river 
sparkled in the sun-light ; on the left were some fine old 
trees, the outposts of a neighbouring forest. It was indeed 
a lovely spot! 

Mostyn lay at Mrs. Willoughby's feet, his arm supporting 
his head, his other hand lazily playing with a piece of grass; 
but his face was turned towards Adelaide, who sat next 
Mrs. Willoughby, and his eyes were frequently fi&ed upon 
her countenance, as her's were bent upon the back of a 
letter which Latimer had found for her to sketch upon. 
And to draw a smile from her, or excite a laugh, was the 
aim and object of the gay and whimsical sallies with which 
ha^'fiiould occasionally diversify Latimer's more serious 
narrations. 

At last the lengthening shadows warned them that it was 
time to start upon their way home. 

'' I have a great ambition to drive an Irish car ! " exclaim- 
ed Mostyn, when they all reached the place where the 
carriage and horses were waiting for them. *' I wonder 
whether you will trust yourself to my jehuship, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby? — Besides," he continued, taking the reins from 
the hands of the servant who held them, *' it is but fair 
that we should each take our turn in the labours of the day; 
and I make no doubt but that Mr. Latimer will prefer riding 
home for a change, in the agreeable company of his niece, 
Miss Hawkstone. — Now, Miss Lindsay ! — ^Let me see whe- 
ther I can arrange you as comfortably as Mr. Latimer!" 

All this was said with a kind of easy, playful determina- 
tion, which it would have been difficult to oppose, had any 
one even been so inclined. Latimer, he scarcely knew why, 
felt disappointed, and a little vexed, as Mostyn coolly lock 
his seat next Adelaide and drove off; but he said aothing, 
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assisted Isabella to her horse, mounted that of Mostyn, and 
quietly followed the carriage. 

Isabella hardly opened her lips during the whole ride. 
She was again a prey to feelings of the most angry disap- 
poantmeat. She saw how it was. Mostyn was attracted by a 
fresh abject. '' He had cast her aside like an old glove/' as 
she bitterly repeated to herself, '' and she had been a fool 
ever to think about him ! *' Her only relief was from the 
thought that Adelaide did not care for him, seemed hardly 
to notice his attentions, and to be perfectly indifferent to 
his adixaratioQ; although shp talked to him, when he ad- 
dressed h^, with that same gay and artless manner whidi 
appeared to be so bewitching to them all. Isabella intensely 
wished tbAt she might never learn to like him, and that she 
dMKild be revenged! And yet when she saw them, as they 
drove before her, she almost ceased to hope it. Who could 
resist those speaking, feeling, adoring eyes? those flattering 
tones, that beguiling, fascinating manner? 

Unhappy Isabella! Shall men, who wantonly and reck- 
lessly occasion such bitter pain as rankled in her heart, 
stand guiltless? 



CHAPTER XU. 



Tmb next ten days were spent by Adelaide in the full 
enjoyment of the affection she met with from all the Wiir 
loughbys, and of the peace and quiet of the beautiful 
grounds about Bury Hill. She worked and talked with 
Mrs. Willoughby ; boated on the river with Frederick and 
his (risters ; or rambled about the lanes and fields in their 
company. But the thought of her beloved father would 
often rise to her mind, and remembering the time, not 
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twelve months since, when she fancied that nothing in 
this world could afford her pleasure more , she would re- 
proach herself for what she considered her hard-hearted- 
ness, and wonder how she could be so happy ! 

Latimer constantly joined his little nieces and Miss Lind- 
say in their walks. His conversation, always original and 
instructive, added to the pleasure of these excursions, 
which Miss Hawkstone was far too much of a fine lady to 
join. Adelaide began to consider him almost as much in 
the light of an uncle as the children did themselves; and 
his benevolence and high principle, his cultivated mind and 
extreme kindness to herself, could not fail in winning for 
him her highest regard. 

Captain Mostyn, during these few days, was absent from 

D on a visit to some friends on the other side of the 

county, and Bury Hill, of course, saw nothing of him. He 
was to return the day before the pic-nic. 

This anxiously-expected day at length arrived. 

It was a brilliant morning, as Adelaide was awakened at 
live o'clock by Frederick, to be informed. Soon after break- 
fast, the hampers of provisions were all packed, and the 
company began to arrive ; for Bury Hill had been appointed 
the rendezvous for the whole party. 

Carriage after carriage drove up, full of gaily dressed 
ladies and children, and after a litlle delay, again started for 
the Dingle; there were not boats enough to convey all by 
water, and many were obliged to proceed there by the 
dusty high road after all. 

Captain Mostyn, who was one of the first arrivals, made 
an excellent master of the ceremonies. He smoothed every 
difficulty, arranged the different parties, settling with whom 
and by what conveyance each should go, and contrived to 
make every one pleased, not only with themselves, but 
with every thing, and every one else, a feat, perhaps, 
never before performed upon a like occasion. 

The party for the water walked through the flower- 
garden to the boat-house, where the boats were in waiting 
for their freight. 
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Mostyn steered the party from Bury Hill, and contrived 
that Adelaide should be seated next to him. Latimer was 
obliged to content himself with some other young lady, 
and Miss Hawkstone went in another boat, and consoled 
herself, and, she flattered herself, revenged her wrongs, by 
getting up a flirtation with another ofiicer. 

The scenery through which the river flowed was very 
beautiful. The banks, in some places clothed with fine trees, 
which feathered down to the water's brink, were in others 
broken into fairy caves and bays of still, transparent water, 
in whose dark shades the trout lay undislurbed by the gay 
laughter which proceeded from the passing boats. The 
blue and cloudless sky above, and the pleasant breeze which 
played upon the surface of the stream, wafiing onwards the 
music from the band which followed in the last boat, all 
contributed to the enjoyment of the hour. It was indeed a 
perfect day! One of those days with which our much 
abused climate is occasionally blest in the course of a 
summer, and all the more valued and enjoyed because so 
rare; a day with which one longs to do something! — to 
mark with a white stone, as the date of some delightful 
excursion to which one shall all one's life look back, as to 
some bright oasis in the even sands of every day life. 

Mostyn outshone himself in the brilliancy of his conver- 
sation, and the charming animation of his spirits, and 
Adelaide, excited by the beauty of the scene, was 
scarcely behind him in vivacity. How engaging did 
she look in her simple muslin dress and pretty little 
straw bonnet, her cheeks blooming with health, her eyes 
sparkling with pleasure, gayly talking and laughing, now 
with Captain Mostyn, now with her faithful and devoted 
little squire Frederick, who was almost wild with fun and 
spirits. 

There was one of (hat party who, seated in the stern of 
the boat, apparently engaged in conversation with the lady 
next him, was enduring far difl*erent feelings. A hurried, 
anxious glance towards the three in front, a changing co- 
lour and uneasy motion of the foot, with now and then a 
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question answered wide astray, might have betrayed to an 
attentive observer, that all was not well with Latimer. Bat 
all were too iduch occupied with themselves or the scenery, 
to notice his struggles to maintain a calm exterior whUe. 
his heart was torn within him. Now, for the first time, his 
mind seemed awakened to the truth, and jealousy revealed 
to him his love for Adelaide ; a love that in men of his 
age,' when they are still alive to its influence, is far more 
deep, more unselfish and enduring, than that of a younger 
man. The delusions of imagination sobered by tbie reali- 
ties, the disposition improved by the discipline of life, such 
men as Latimer love with their soul and not with their fan- 
cy; with the devotion, the disinterestedness, the ten- 
derness, and, if returned, the gratitude of a more perfected 
nature. 

Satisfiediind gratified by Adelaide's evident pleasure inhis 
society, and the almost afifection of her manner towards 
him, he had asked his heart no questions, and never 
thought of her till now in a more tender relation than that 
of friend. But now the truth flashed across him ! He had 
met with the woman who could make his life one bright 
passage of happiness ; whom he approved and admired 
with all the force of his mind, and adored in all the depth 
of his soul ; seen her but to lose her; as he thought with 
all the despair of a nature as dif&dent as Latimer's. 

What chance could he have, he the plain and homely- 
looking scholar, against such a man as Mostyn — young, 
brilliant, aiid fascinating? and with besides so many really 
sterling and attaching qualities ? For Latimer was far too 
generous to depreciate his rival ; he never even thought 
of contesting the field against him, or of harbouring any 
feeling of mortification against Adelaide. Mostyn was a 
man to make her happy ; Mostyn she would marry ; and he 
would return to his college life, now rendered night by 
contrast to the radiance which had illuminated the last few 
days, nor think of happiness more I 

In about an hour they reached the neighbourhood of the 
spot selected as the object of the day's excursion. The car- 
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riages had already arriyed, and groups of gentlemen and 
ladies were standing about, waiting the arrival of the boats, 
which, as they approached, were hailed with inquiries and 
reproaches for their delay. 

** What an age you have been ! We began to be afraid 
you must have suffered shipwreck !" cried one. 

** Or that Mostynhad eloped," saidanother ; **and land- 
ing the rest of his party upon some desert island, had 
made off with one of the young ladies, and what would 
have been worse, with all the provisions," 

*' 1 have brought all quite safe," replied Mostyn, with a 
glance at Adelaide, as he bent over to catch the rope which 
was now thrown to him; '* and you may think yourselves 
very lucky that I have so faithfully discharged my duty. — 
Come, Bennet !" to a young lieutenant who was apatheti- 
csJly looking on, biting an end of grass, '* give that poor 
fellow a helping hand with the hamper !" 

Mr. Bennet, with his delicate, primrose coloured gloves, 
seemed anything but pleased at the proposal, and looked 
an amusing picture of perplexity, as before so many ladies 
be did not like to refuse or object. There was no help for 
it, and he was obliged, to the great amusement of all ob- 
servers, to do as he was desired. 

In the meanwhile the boats were landing their pas- 
sengers, amidst lively sallies of wit and laughter; and 
when all were on dry land, the party proceeded on foot to 
the scene of action, about ten minutes' walk from the river. 
Adelaide again found herself by the side of Mostyn, who, 
after he had superintended the disembarkment of the band, 
and given them their further directions, speedily rejoined 
her. She was once upon the point of going up to Latimer 
4» inquire if anything was amiss with him that could ac- 
count for his paleness and abstraction, as he stood a little 
apart from the rest, seemingly taking no interest in the 
scene; but while she was hesitating Mostyn had approached, 
asking her if she intended to remain behind, as all the 
rest of the party were upon the move ; and soon enga- 
ged again in conversation, she forgot the impression 
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which Latimer's appearaDce had momeDtarily made upon 
her mind. 

The diflPs through which the river flowed , receded at 
the landing-place some fifty yards from the bank; and then 
opened into a narrow ravine, through which ^ small and 
noisy tributary ran to throw itself into the main stream. 
The sides of this ravine were clothed with tangled brush- 
wood, wild roses, and honeysuckle, while here and there 
towered the proud fox-glove ; a little farther on it widened 
into a kind of natural amphitheatre, carpeted with fine 
grass and moss, upon which the foot sank noiselessly. 
The little rivulet, tamed by the soft sand which here form- 
ed its bed, flowed softly and gently forwards, con- 
trasting with its brawling dance beyond, as infancy with 
boyhood. The surrounding cliff's were hollowed here into 
small and shady caverns — there ran back into deep re- 
cesses, and were everywhere covered with copse-wood aud 
vegetation, save where some rock, with its fine bold outline, 
stood out in strong relief against the soft and tufted forms 
which surrounded it. 

This was the Dingle ; and a unanimous exclamation of 
delight proceeded from the party as they approached. 

" How lovely!" cried the ladies. 

'' What a snug, cool place!" said the gentlemen. 

*' By Jove! a capital place for the wine!" exclaimed the 
Lieutenant, pointing to the further end of the stream 
which lay deep in shadow. 

Frederick ran up to Adelaide. 

'' Now, Adelaide; what do you think of cur place, my 
choice, and the children's! Is it not a nice place! I am 
sure you can't have anything prettier than this even in 
your Jamaica, which you are always talking about. 1 shall 
go and ask Bella whether she does not think this a thousand 
times better than the stupid Caslle, where the king was. 
— I am sure she won't say so though, for she would rather 
die than confess herself in the wrong I" and away ran this 
^^ enfant t r.ible.*' 

'' It does put me a little in mind of Jamaica," said Ade- 
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laide to Mostyn; ^' but lam afraid that eveu to please Fre* 
derick, I cannot say Ihat it is equal to it." 

** Cerlainly not," replied Mostya. '* But still it would 
give a stranger some sort of an idea of the beauty of the 
island — a kind of wrong-end-of- telescope idea, do not you 
think so? What a number of pretty little croquis for an 
artist, are not there? 1 know you draw — I hope you have 
not forgotten your sketch-book this time, and then you can 
sit down on this broad shaby stone, and make a drawing of 
that cliff yonder, which looks like some old tower, lording 
it over the fox-gloves — while they are getting the pies and 
things out, and laying the cloth." 

*' Mr. Latimer has got my sketch-book, 1 think, and if I am 
to follow your injunctions, I must go and look for him. — 
Where is he?" continued she, looking round ; " I cannot 
see him.'* 

" Pray sit down here, Miss Lindsay; I will soon find him 
out, and bring you your book." 

**0h, thank you. Captain Mostyn," said Adelaide. '* I 
would rather go myself. 1 do not think he is looking very 
well, and 1 want to ask him if any thing is the matter with 
hfm." 

*' He is a very fortunate man to excite so much interest," 
said Mostyn, with some degree of pique, and an almost im- 
perceptible shade of sarcasm in his tone. 

Adelaide coloured. 

"You forget," she replied, "that he was my first ac- 
quaintance when I came here — and he is so very kind, 
and " 

"And in short, he seems to be a great favourite of yours." 

"Every one who knows Mr. Latimer must love and 
respect him, he is so excellent and so clever — and 1 wish, 
Captain Mostyn, you would be so good as to help me to find 
him." 

"With the greatest pleasure. — Oh, Frederick, there you 
are again! Just the fellow I wanted. Where is your uncle? 
Can you tell us where he has hid himself? Miss Lindsay 
wants her sketch-book." 



^^He ig helpiiig Mr. Beooet to put the wine to cod in 
the stream yonder. But mamma wants you so much, Cxf- 
tela Mofttyn — she has seat me for you. — I will go wiUi Ade- 
laide/' 

Unwillingly enough, Mostyn walked away to where Mm. 
Willougbby was busily eai;aged superintending the laying 
out of the refreshments, while Adelaide and Frederick pro- 
ceeded in search of Latimer. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



They sooa found him where Frederick had described. 

'M am come to relieve you of my sketch-book, at last, 
Mr. Latimer/' said Adelaide, approaching him. '^ I am so 
much obliged you for taking charge of it." 

Latimer drew it from bis pocket, asking her what she 
intended drawing. She pointed, to the cliff , mentioning 
that Captain Mostyn had recommended the study. 

An expression of pain darkened for one second hiscoun^ 
tenance. Adelaide observed it. 

^^ Are you not well? " asked she, with a look of affec- 
tionate concern. ** I thought you seemed ill as you stood 
by the river, when they were unloading the boats." 

^* Did you observe me then? " he replied with evident 
gratification* '' No, I am quite well, thank you ^ but the 
sua is so powerful, and I have rather a head-«che." 

'* If that is the case, come with us out of the heat and 
bustle — Captain Mostyn has found me such a pleasant seat. 
You shall have half of it, and I will be so generous as to 
tear a leaf out of my sketch-book for you, and then we wiU 
see who can make the best drawing." 






But Latimer conid not bear the idea of witnessing her the 
object of those attentions from his rival, which she so 
artlessly, so gaily received. He made some excuse about 
his sister requiring his services, and declined to accom- 
pany her. 

Very well ! '* said she, saucily tossing her pretty head ; 

see whether any other young lady will msJce you such 
a proposal. Come, Frederick, I am longing to begin my 
sketch. — Good bye, Mr. Latimer ; " and away they went to 
the shady stone, where she was soon engrossed with her 
drawing, whilst Frederick, lying on the grass at her feet, 
kept up a continued flow of boyish nonsense. 

In the mean time, Ihe rest of the party were amusing 
themselves according to their several tastes and inclina- 
tions ; some exploring the caves and cliffs ; some helping 
to unpack the hampers, and lay out the contents upon 
the tablecloths which were spread upon the turf; some 
seated in shady nooks, in knots of twos and threes; some 
noisy, others dull ; some affected, and others awkwardly 
shy; some amused, and others amusing; in all that 
infinite variety which will peep out in spite even of that 
livery of conventional good manners, which is thrown 
over society in general, where all originality is considered 
a crime. 

Mrs. Willoughby and her little girls, were busily enga- 
ged with, perhaps, the most important part of the day's 
business^ Captain Mostyn, summoned as has been said, 
to assist them, was giving his opinion whether the roast- 
beef or venison pasty should occupy the place of ho- 
nour, etc., etc., to his infinite annoyance, for he wished 
himself at some little distance off, near a large flat stone 
that we are acquainted vnth. 

At length, all arrangements being completed, and the 
bugle sounding the company to the attack, he hurried off 
in quest of Adelaide. She was still engaged with her drawing, 
as he came behind her, and looked over her shoulder at her 
performance. 

*'*A very ni^adylike sketch, indeed, Miss Lindsay. I 
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could hardly have believed a style so bold, and drawing so 
correct, could have proceeded from any hand but a mas- 
ter's. — But dinner is ready, and they are all waiting for 
you." 

''Shall I not have time to finish this tree? It will not 
take me five miuutes." 

" No, no," cried Frederick. " do come I We shan't find a 
place leh for us." 

Adelaide closed her book and rose from her seat, and 
they proceeded to join the dining party. 

**Too late, too late, Mostynl — There's not a place left 
you! — All are engaged," exclaimed a young officer as they 
approached. 

'* Here, Adelaide," said Mrs. Willoughby from the top 
of the tablecloth, round which the company was seated 
with less comfort than picturesque effect — '* here is a place 
for you." 

*' No, no," cried Mostyn, '*Miss Lindsay will not be so 
treacherous as to abandon her companions in misfortune. 
Who'll join the exclusionists?" cried he, seizing upon a pie 
that stood near him. '' Come, Frederick, show what you 
can do upon a foraging party. We will have an establishment 
of our own, under that oak yonder, and be independent of 
those inhospitable people." 

Several now rose, amidst shouts of ''Treason ! treason ! " 
from the rest, and each seizing upon the dish next him, fol- 
lowed Mostyn to the oak-tree; the merry sounds which soon 
proceeded from its shade reversing the old adage. 

"What forward manners those young American ladies 
have!" said Miss Hawkstone to her next neighbour, who 
happened to be none other than Latimer. " I dare say it 
may be all ignorance ; but I wonder my aunt does not speak 
to her, and inform her that it is not considered quite cor- 
rect for young ladies in this country to leave the side of their 
chaperones. And then, how she can amuse herself with 
those children as she does, 1 cannot for my part imagine, 
— always roaming about the grounds with them, botanising, 
sketching, or something or another. I only wonder *her 
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complexion is not ruined ! — but she has too high a colour 
to my mind." 

" I really cannot agree with you in any of your objec- 
tions, Bella," replied Latimer, " not even in that to her 
complexion ; and for the next, do you remember what F^- 
nelon says, '^ that in our recreations we ought to have a 
sort of joyousness, that will induce us to please others, and 
to be pleased with trifles?" I think I never met any girl at 
once so free from all affectation or forwardness, and yet 
so sweetly sprightly as Miss Lindsay ! She never thinks of 
herself, or of the effect she is producing, or ought to pro- 
duce, which is the true secret of good manners; and her 
own sound judgment, and extreme delicacy of perception 
will prevent her offending the most fastidious taste of the 
nicest of the nice, I will answer for it." 

*' Why, uncle Latimer, I declare I could almost fancy you 
had fallen in loye with her yourself I — I never heard you so 
excited in behalf of any young lady in the world befoce! — 
But I am afraid there is no chance for you. Captain Mostyn 
has hardly left her side the whole day, and I cannot say she 
seems to discourage him. — I would warn my protSgde if I 
were you. " 

*' Mrs. Grant, may I trouble you. for some strawberries?" 
said Latimer, holding out his plate across the table. '' Shall 
1 get you some, Mrs. Bligh?" to the lady at his other 
hand. *' They look so fine, that I fancy they can come 
from none other than your renowned and early strawberry 
beds." 

Mrs. Bligh confessed that they were from her garden ; 
and they were soon deep in a discussion upon the relative 
merits of Keene's Seedlings, and Old Scarlets. 

And now dinner was over , and the company arose and 
again dispersed in all directions. Adelaide joined Mrs. Wil- 
loughby and her brother, who proposed exploring an invi- 
ting-looking path , which Frederick assured them would 
lead to a very pretty waterfall. Captain Mostyn soon follow- 
ed them ; for he appeared quite unable to tear himself from 
Adelaide's side. By the time they returned from their walk 
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the band had begun playing a waltz , and the quiet Dini^ 

was transformed into a ball-room. 

Her father bad had some old-fashioned notions regarding 
this dance, and had forbidden Adelaide to practise it : she 
now , therefore , stood looking on , at Mrs. Willoughhy's 
side, Mostyn upon her refusal , engaging another partner. 
He wished to show her how well he could dance. 

** Well, Adelaide," said Mrs. Willoughby , '* how have 
you enjoyed your day?*' 

" Oh, so very much, thank you, dear Mrs. Willoughby; 
I think a pic-nic is the most delightful thing in the world; 
and when this is over, 1 am afraid , such is my dissipated 
turn of mind, that 1 shall only be longing for another." 

Mrs. Willoughby smiled; she knew how much the plea- 
suro. of these parties depends upon the person with whom 
one is thrown. 

** Perhaps, my dear," she replied, *'you might not find 
another so delightful as this. How do you like our favourite, 
Captain Mostyn, upon further acquaintance I — ^You seem 
to have become great friends." 

" I think he is a very charming person, and I do not won* 
der at his being so generally liked. — Certainly, my acquain- 
tance is not very extensive , but 1 have never yet met any 
one so agreeable, 1 think." 

This was said with such perfect simplicity and self-pos* 
session, that Mrs. Willoughby felt almost provoked at her 
indifference , and disappointed that her admired Captain 
Mostyn had made so little impression. Perhaps, too , she 
was conscious how differently she might have felt under si- 
milar circumstances, at Adelaide's age, for certainly it was 
flattering to be singled out by the '^ admired of all admi- 
rers^" as an object of such exclusive attention ; and we do 
not quite like to think that others should prove more sensi- 
ble than ourselves , particularly upon such a point as this. 

Latimer at this moment joined them. 

'^ How tired and pale you look, Charles!" said his sister; 
*' what is the matter with you?— I am afraid yoa have 
not enjoyed the day as much as our little friend here." 



*^ To tetl troth, I faaye had a wretched faead-ache all day, 
and shall not be aorry to find myself at home, out of all 
this noke and bastle. — How is it, though, that Adelaide is 
not dancing? Do not yon waltz?" tiiming to her. 

^' No, I do not. But the waltK is just finished. Will not 
yon engage me for this quadrille, Mr. Latimer? No one has 
asked me, and it will be so very humiliating to sit oat 
another dance. I am sure it will do you more good than 
any thing. Noftiing is ao wearying as looking on, and 
listening to dance-music. — What!" as he seemed to he- 
sitate, ** not when I ask you as a particular favour?" 

*' I will do any thing that you ask me !" cried he, vehe- 
mently, and taking her hand, led her to the 'quadrille which 
was just forming. 

His manner bad been unobserved by Mrs. Willou^by, 
who had turned io speak to a lady who was passing, or it 
might have enlightened ber as to her brother's foeHngs, and 
saved much unhappiness. 

Adelaide and Latimor were looking for a place in the 
qoadrille, when Mostyn hurried up. 

^'Miss Lindsay," be CKciaimed, 'M was just searching 
for you ! May I have the honour? " offering to take her hand 
from that of Latimer. 

Surely you are not engaged!'* seeing that lAe^ made no 
motion to accept his arm. 

^^ Indeed I am; and to Mr. Latimer.'' 

*' Oh, I beg your pardon. I was not aw«re that Mr. La- 
timer was a dandn^ man. 

And he stepped back, looking vened and disappointed ; 
bat, recovering Iranself , asked her for the next quadrille, 
which she accepted, and then walked away to engage Miss 
Hawkstone. He felt more mortified dian be «ared to ac- 
knowledge to himself, as he glanced from time to time at 
Adelaide, who seemed in most provokingly good spirits, 
and quite unconscious of the loss she had ftusitaiiied in not 
having himself for a partner. 

*' Irritating! — insensible! — enchanting! — lovely little 
thing ! " was his soliloquy; ''I willbe revenged upon youy^t," 
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Altogether, he was so much annoyed that be could hardly 
exert himself to be decently polite to bis partner, when be 
observed that all the feigned attempts at animation vrilb 
which he had begun the dance, on purpose to pique Ade- 
laide, if possible, as much as she had unintentionally pi- 
qued him, failed to attract her attention, for she never once 
looked his way. 

'' What do you think oi that young American lady?' 
asked Miss Hawkslone, who always would persist in giving 
her that appellation, though Adelaide was no more of an 
American than she was herself. '' Do not you admire her 
very much? — /think^he is one of the prettiest girls that I 
have ever seen ; though many that I have asked are quite 
of a different opinion. Colonel Grey thinks her positively 
plain." 

Miss Hawkstone rarely made a remark without calcula- 
ting its effect. She could not conceal from herself that Cap- 
tain Mostyn admired Miss Lindsay, and thought that she 
might as well gain credit for disintei-ested generosity by 
this praise, equivocal as it was. There was another impulse 
at work, too. She wished to give him to understand how 
little she valued his attentions to herself, how easily she 
could resign him to this new attraction ; and all the time 
her heart was gnawed with jealousy. 

" I think her very nice-looking," was the reply to her 
observation; ^'and yet there is something, too, different 
about her from other young ladies." 

''Oh, those are her American manners," said Isabella, 
with a little spiteful laugh; '* of course we cannot be suppo- 
sed to admire those. She has seen very little of good society 
evidently." 

** Do you know any thing of her family? " asked Mostyn. 
" How came your aunt to be acquainted with her? " 

'* I believe she knew her mother formerly. — Oh, no! 
/ know nothing of her family. I believe her father was 
a Jamaica planter, at least 1 know they used to have 
slaves. Only fancy, Captain Mostyn! how cruel to have 
slaves I " 
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'*' Very shocking, indeed. But how happened she to come 
to England." 

" The property was destroyed in a hurricane, 1 believe, 
and her father was killed in some sudden way. At all events, 
she has not a penny, and is going out as a governess, as 
soon as she can hear of a place. — It is very kind of my aunt 
taking her in, is it not? but she is always so charitable. 
Some people are so fond of patronizing. " 

** Are you quite sure she is going out as a governess? '' 
asked Mostyn, in surprise. 

" Oh, yes, certain. She makes no secret of her plans; 
I heard her talking them over with my aunt the other day.'' 

*'Poor little thing!" said Mostyn, in a commiserating 
voice, and almost as if to himself. 

" Oh, she is not to be pitied, I assure you. — She is one 
of your independent, high spirited young ladies, and likes 
getting her living, I verily believe, though she does look so 
gentle and innocent." 

^' Gentle and innocent!" said Mostyn, repeating her last 
words, though in a very different tone, — ''yes, that she 
certainly does! — Who does she live with now? I suppose 
she has relations ; and are they all so poor as to make this 
step necessary?" 

''from what 1 heard her saying to my aunt, I should 
suppose so. From all I gathered, 1 fancy her only relation 
in the world is a grandmother, who seems to be living in a 
very poor way, at some little out-of-the-way place. — I have 
an idea that it is not altogether love of " noble indepen- 
dence" which decides Adelaide Lindsay to engage herself 
in that most odious of all dependencies — as / call it — a go- 
verness's career. I cannot help suspecting that she found 
the manner of life at her grandmother's exceedingly dull; 
and I am sure she is a young lady who could not do without 
excitement ; Creoles always require so muchy do not they? 
Besides poor thing! what chance could there be of her 
settling in a place likeG , you know?" 

^'You think she has a better chance as a governess, 
perhaps?" 
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'' Yes ; «nd no doubt she does, too. — ^Bat yon are quite 
forgetling your vis-d-vis, Capi^m Mostyn. Miss Bligh bas 
been performiog a solo all this time." 

Mostyn, more than ever interested in Adelaide, and in- 
finitely disgusted with the malice and jealousy which had dic- 
tated every word that had fallen from Isabella's lips, addreM- 
ed himself to the business of the quadrille, and when it 
was over, rather abruptly abandoned his partner to claim 
Adelaide's promise^ but no more quadrilles were danced 
that evening, for all the mothers, aunts, and elders of the 
party said it was now time to go home. 

'* It was gettinglatc — the dew would be falling — itwooM 
be cold upon the water." 

So, in spite of the remonstrances and entreaties of the 
younger people the band was stopped, and the young ladies 
and children were ordered to walk, forward to the river 
bank , where the boats and carriages were already in waiting. 

Mothers might now be seen running about with addi- 
tional coverings for their ungrateful offspring, wh^i such 
Kttle scenes as the following ensued. 

*' Julia, my love, here is your cloak — put it on imme- 
diately ! I shall have you ill with one of your bad coMs! 
You are healed with dancing." 

'^Oh, mamma! I don't want it. — I shall be suffocated 
with heat ! '* 

Julia had a pretty figure, and wore a very becoming kind 
of outer garment. She looked any thing but pleased with 
her mother's kind and thoughtful care, who, in spite <rf 
the peevish remonstrance, placed the cloak upon the r^ 
fractory shoulders, only to be thrown off again at the first 
opportunity. And yet Julia was a good girl in the main; 
good-natured, and attached to her mother. She was only 
inconsiderate, a little vain, and a little spoilt. 

At length, after a great deal of talking, and a great deal 
of confusion, the whole party were once more started, and 
upon the way to their respective homes. 

Adelaide returned with Mrs. Willoughby, MissHawkstone, 
and the three little girls by land ; Captain Mostyn, who had 
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been invited to spend some days at Bury Hill, went there 
\}j water with Latimer. 



CHAPTER XIY. 



The weather continued delightfully fine, and these early 
mmmer days were spent by the party at Bury Hill almost 
3ntirely out of doors. Now they would make excursions 
Lo diflFerent places of interest in the neighbourhood, setting 
3nt by times and returning by moonlight to a late snp- 
[)er. Another day they would ramble for hours in the 
woods about the house, or boat on the river; and when 
it was so hot as to discourage all exercise, the ladies 
would take their work to the lawn in front of the drawing- 
room window, while Mostyn would read aloud to them, 
or, what was still better, entertain them with his amusing 
conversation. 

Whether they rode or drove, walked, boated, or sat 
still, Mostyn seemed never happy but at Adelaide's side, 
and sooner or later always contrived to take his place there. 
Nothing could be more fa\K)urable to the indulgence of his 
favourite propensity than the freedom of this pleasant 
countryhouse life, and he made no attempt lo throw the 
slightest veil over a partiality which had become a topic of 
speculation amongst^ali the gossiping acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood. 

To gratify Adelaide in every way which he could devise, 
seemed the principal object of the day; to her were all his 
feelings disclosed, as if he would have her acquainted with 
his whole character. He sought her .opinion upon his past 
life, his present aspirations, and his future conduct, and to 
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obtain her approbation appeared to be the summit of bis 
desires. 

How dangerous were such discourses as these, to a 
young and inexperienced girl of nineteen : raising in her 
heart so deep an interest for the speaker, and such a speak- 
er as Mostyn ! While, at the same time, his confidences 
were so insiduously flattering to herself. Had she boeo 
aware how fond Mostyn was of making himself interesting 
by such confidences, and how many before her had shared 
them, she would not probably have regarded them quite 
in the same light. But this she did not know ; and how was 
it possible she could long continue to receive with indiffe- 
rence so many marks of devotion, or bid friendship forbear 
to claim a dearer name? Mostyn had no longer occasion to 
be piqued by the manner with which she received his at- 
tentions. 

Latimer, with the penetration of a genuine affection, dis- 
covered for Adelaide that which still remained a secret to 
herself; that she was no longer mistress of her heart, and 
that Captain Mostyn had succeeded in gaining that whiidi 
he gave himself so much pains to acquire. Nor did the 
result surprise him. From the day of the pic-nic he had 
foreseen how it would all end, and for some days bore 
with the patience of a martyr the fulfilment of his own an- 
ticipations. At length he could endure it no longer, and 
felt convinced that he must take the step which it would 
have been better for his own peace of mind to have taken 
long before, and for ever tear himself from her, who, in 
spite of himself, was becoming every hour more endeared 
to his heart. 

They were all sitting on the lawn one afternoon under 
the trees, which cast a flickering light and shade, now upon 
the dresses of the ladies, as they bent over their embroidery 
frames, now upon the recumbent figures of the gentlemen 
as they lay at the ladies' feet. The drawing-room windows 
were wide open, and shaded by their projecting blinds, 
from beneath which you might look into the cool and com- 
fortable drawing-room, from whence proceeded the sub- 
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dued tones of the piano upon which Emily was practising. 
It was a very hot day : the insects hummed lazily as they 
skimmed or darted about in the sunshine; the distant pro- 
spect was veiled by a soft haze, and the atmosphere qui* 
vered against the balustrade, which divided the lawn on 
one side from the park. 

Mostyn, who was seated at Adelaide's feet, as usual on 
these occasions, held an open book in his hand ; he had 
been reading aloud. 

Latimer, seated a little apart from the rest, was also 
reading, what, to judge from his apparently deep absorp- 
tion, interested him deeply; but his thoughts were far 
away ; he had been finally making up his mind to take leave 
of Adelaide for ever, and to return to his College, where 
in severe study he hoped gradually to overcome his hope- 
less passion. 

There was some plan on foot for an expedition to a wood 
some miles distant, in search of a rare plant which was 
to be found there, and Mrs. Willoughby was arranging how 
they should all go. 

'* We must take the car and the little pony-chaise/' said 
she; ^'for old John will never let us take the britschka 
through the wood. He will threaten me with broken springs 
and scratched pannels, and all sorts of disasters; you must 
drive one, Captain Mostyn, and Charles the other, — ^will 
you not Charles?" turning round to where he sat. — " Do, 
pray, put down that tiresome book, and tell us whether we 
can get with the pony carriages to the spot where this plant 
grows. — You have often been there, I know, andean show 
us the way." 

*' I am afraid that will be hardly possible," said Latimer, 
rising and coming to her side, *' for, I am sorry to say, I 
must leave you to-morrow." 

'* Leave us, Charles! — What can you mean! — Why, the 
vacation is hardly begun ! " 

^' It is not ; but circumstances have arisen which make it 
imperative for me to return to Oxford." 

**0h, nonsense, dear Charles! — What can have hap- 
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penedl" said Mrs. Willougbby^ looking up from her em- 
broidery, struck by the rather tremulous tone of voice in 
which be bad pronounced the last sentence. 

There was a quiver in the upper lip, which did not escape 
the affectionate sister. Sbe pushed aside her frame, and ru- 
ing, put her arm within his, and led bira away from thereat. 

^^ Now tell me, Charles," said she, as they walked slowly 
on, — '^ tell me what is the matter? I have observed that 
you have not been in your usual spirits latterly.— His 
anything happened to annoy you?" 

^' Oh, nothing," said he, slightly colouring, and looking 
down. He felt as timid as a young girl, and as unwilling 
that his secret should be discovered. 

'^ I am confident there is something upon your mind.— 
Do tell me, dearest brother! — Have we not always bees 
friends? — Have you ever kept a thought from my know- 
ledge?— Why should you now, and for the first time in 
your life, conceal an anxiety from me?" she urged with 
affectionate entreaty. 

** Ah, Sophia I I can never tell you, and you will never 
divine it! — It will never, for one instant, cross your mind 
that I have been such a fool I — such an egregious fool!— 
At my time of life, — so much older! — as to suppose it 
possible ! — But I never did suppose it possible! — I never 
thought of it, — till I discovered that it was becoming 
every day more impossible, — till I saw that he, — that 
she, '' 

He stopped. They had now reached the balustrade, the 
limit of the garden ; he supported his arms upon it, and 
covered bis face with his hands. 

Mrs. Willoughby understood his meaning in a moment. 
These rapid and incoherent sentences explained it all to 
her, and she wondered at her own want of observation. 
She was much affected, and laying her band tenderly upon 
his arm, saijl, ** I do not know why, my dearest brother, 
you should think there is any absurdity in your feelings,— 
or why — " half hesitating, " you should at once despair of 
meting with a return — you, so excellent, so highly gifted." 



She bad not the courage to tell him what ahe really 
thought. 

^^ Ab, Sophy I I do not despair, for I never hoped! — 
What hope could I have? Can I help seeing how it is with 
her? that she has given all that affection — which I could die 
to inspire for one moment, — to another? that other well 
deserving of the treasure ?" 

^* Oh, Charles! why did you not tell me of this before? 
If I had had the remotest suspicion, that — that — I mean of 
your feelings. Captain Mostyn should never have interfered 
with that, which, I am certain, would have ensured your 
happiness as much as her own, which would have given 
me such infinite satisfaction. Now, I fear, it is too late ! — 
But still, there is no knowing. — She appeared to hke you 
ao very much at first* It is you who have avoided her so 
entirely of late, that it is possible she may imagine you no 
tonger like her. Who can fathom the heart secrets of a 
gjirl, with so much dignity and self-command, as has 
Adelaide? — She may not care for Claude Mostyn, after all. 
— One is ao often mistaken in these affairs." 

^' Does that look like indifference?" said Latimer, glan- 
cing towards the spot they had just quitted. 

Miss Hawkstone had gone into the house : Frederick and 
Susan were in pursuit of a butterfly, and nearly out of sight 
amongst the borders and shrubberies. Mostyn was bending 
over Adelaide's chair, as she worked, in an attitude of 
inel&ble tenderness, talking to her in low and earnest 
tones, whilst she would every now and then look up to 
answer him, with an expression of innocent, confiding 
happiness in her sweet eyes, that certainly could not be 
mistaken for indifference. 

" No, no," continued Latimer, sadly ; " I have seen how 
it must end, from that day at the Dingle. Then first I per- 
ceived where the thoughts of my soul had been wander- 
ing, — too far for me to recall them ! — and then, first, how 
vainly ! — I should have at once taken the manly and 
straightforward course of leaving her for ever, but I had 
not the courage ! and, in spite of my better reason, like a 
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child, kept hoping against hope ; — and now/* he said, with 
a forced and painful smile, *' I must reap the consequences 
of my own weakness and folly, and must endure the addi- 
tional pain of breaking away from chains, which every 
succeeding day has only ri vetted more firmly.'* 

^^ Alas, Charles! I can say no more. I should deceive 
you, as well as myself, by holding out hopes which my own 
judgment tells me can only end in disappointment ! I cannot 
express to you how grieved I am to have been, as I noust 
ever feel that I have been, the cause of so much pain.— I 
cannot forgive myself for my want of observation and pene- 
tration ! — If I had for one instant foreseen or suspected 
what were your feelings, all might have turned out accor- 
ding to our wishes ! But, I confess, I was secretly flattered 
by the admiration she so evidently excited, for 1 love her 
as a child of my own, and I certainly have done every thing 
m my power to encourage what I hoped would end in a 
very happy marriage. I dare not ask you to stay any longer, 
for I am sure it would only be the means of occasioning 
you additional pain, and I can only hope, my own dearest 
Charles, that you will be able to forget, in your numerous 
pursuits and studies, all that you have felt within these last 
few weeks." 

Latimer shook his head, but made no reply, and passed 
through the drawingroom window into the house. 

The next morning he returned to Oxford. 

Mostyn*s visit also drew to a close ; but after his retam 

to D , hardly a day passed without his riding over to 

spend hour after hour at Bury Hill. Mrs. Willoughby con- 
sidered Adelaide's destiny decided, and was only surprised 
that Mostyn did not bring the matter to a conclusion. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Adelaide was sitting in tfae school-room, drawing a copy 
for Enaily . -She generally devoted two or three hours every 
morning to the children : hearing them practise, and teach- 
ing them drawing and French. Their governess always 
went to see her friends in Frederick's holidays, and 
Adelaide was happy to feel herself of some use to them, 
in return for all the kindness she met with from their 
mother. 

It may bethought surprising that Mrs. Willoughby, when 
made acquainted with Adelaide's plans, had not at once 
offered her the situation of governess in her own family ; 
but it happened that this post was already admirably filled 
by an excellent French lady, who had, for several years, 
been an inmate of the family, had educated Mrs. Willoughby 
and her sisters, and to whom they were all much attached. 
Td depose her, therefore, was a plan which could not for 
one moment be entertained. 

Adelaide was drawing a copy for Emily, who was leaning 
over her chair watching her progress. Anne was practising, 
and little Susan playing with her kitten upon the rug The 
door was flung open, and in came Frederick. 

" Where have you been all this time; Fred?" cried Emily. 
^* We have been waiting for you so long, to come and 
shoot at the pew target." 

" I have been at the barracks," answered Frederick. 
'' Captain Mostyn gave me a lesson in mathematics. I never 
had such a good one before. Old Hicks batters away for an 
hour together, and I am never a bit the wiser, though I do 

7 
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say, ' yes, yes,* when he asks me if I understand. — Now 
don't look grave, Adelaide ! — What's the sense of my saying 
' no, no,' if the more he explains, the more difficult it 
appears? Captain Mostyn makes it all so plain, that I really 
am, beginning to like old Euclid. He says I may come 
whenever I like, and I mean to go very often." 

" Did he take you into his room?** asked Susan, with iei 
face and tone of alarm ; *' what was it like ? was it all full 
of guns and drawn swords?" 

"Guns and drawn swords!" said Anne; "you foolish 
child ! — The officers live in tents, don't they, Fred. ? How 
nice it must T)e to live in tents ! " 

'* Tents!'* exclaimed Frederick contemptuously ; " 1 de- 
clare Anne you are not one whit wi^er than Susan ! Captain 
Sfostyn has a very nice room — so prettily furnished ; and 
mignionette in the windows, and flowers on the Xable^ and 
such a number of books and pictures ! Oh, Adelaide! — 
Guess what I saw over the chimney-piece?" 

' * My dear Fred, ! how can I guess? A drawa sword, fev" 
haps?" said she, laughing. 

" Oh, nonsense, Adelaide ! Do gueas I Well, then, it was a 
picture of a young lady — ^such a pretty yoii^g lady ! " 

Something must have been very much amiss with the 
drawing, for Adelaide seized a bit of Indifr-rubber, and 
began rubbing away most vigorooaly. 

" Ob, who was it like?" cried the three children at once. 

''Guess!" said Frederick; ''it was like some one you 
have seen ; some one jou know quite well." 

"J know," cried Anne, triumphantly — " Isabella! *' 

<' Isabella!" exclaimed Frederick and Emily in tones of 
the most sovereign >coal;^pt« 

^'^, no," cried Susan, jumping up and clasping her 
arnasround Adelaide's throat, "it was like Adelaide ! There 
is no one so pretty as Adelaide^ no one so good, and ito 
one so jclever. And Captain Mostyn would have your pic- 
ture, I know ! " and she kissed her over and over again. 

" You are quite right, little Sue«," said Frederick ; "imt 
don't kill Adeliude ! You've kiased her cheeks quite red; " 



poUing ber away, it was not the child'fi kisses alone ibsft 
called up thai mantling colour* 

^* It was an engra^g, I thinki" he oontiaQ^d^ '^ it mm 
oalled ^ Miranda;' hut I never saw any thing 40 like Ade^ 
laide! I said so to Captain Mostyn;; but l<do not think he 
beard me, for he turned awaj jtudt at that moment, And 
directly afler the sergeant came in to «f^ak to bim. 1 like 
that sergeant! He amd.^ are great frien4e<» and he eKpiaiafe 
to<ine -all I want toknow of the duty, and drills and all that 
He Aellsme such enterfAining stories of ^the differeni bettiea 
he has been in, — rU be a soldier myself some day, and 
then I will be just Uko Captain Mostyn. A.U his men lite 
him m> much I He nevedr swears al them^ ms many di the 
other officers do; but i^aks to tbeoi so kindly end ciViUy, 
and looks after them w.hen they ste ill. They all say fbbey 
would dieior him'J And I am sure he is as brave as aJion, 
and so <;lever! Ok, 1 love Captain Mostyn !•— Don't you, 
AdeWder' 
' * Who , 4 ?— What nonsense, Frederick ! " 
But the start, and the crimson which again flashed hat 
cheek, would have betrayed to 'any one inore expeneMed 
than her young exiamner^ that, if it was indeed nenMrense, 
like a great deal of trther nonsense^ it was cmly too ^uel fit 
seemed as if Frederick's unexpected and thoughtless ques- 
tion :had dinsipated !tbe miet wfaich had ihithorto eoacealed 
from her the state of her feelings, and now they i»tood <di»- 
iinct tmd raiiant wiitbin kfer« 
¥ie&,i8he lovediiim I tSbe, too, oonld die kit bim I 
Then rtie ariosd iberself^^MKras her •affection reiunuidi? 
Scene after scene, speech after speech, rose rapidly to dMb* 
remembrande at the %o0Blion.; and she dwelt foiidly in fancy 
i^on the wweeft estpveseioii «! tbetse datdt 4iKtid feeling eyos 
as they rested ^upon lier oomnt^nanoe, dr followed berSp<mi 
plaee to fAacas lAim rihe moved ; apon the tones of tender- 
ness in ^cfa he would iaddreas lidr j bis amoiety kxciitain 
her approbation — to afford.faer pleasure.; open 4be«e tbon- 
aondilittteindeecribabteaoilhibgs which efae oould^iot but 
llaitter jberseif signifiM so .tnueb^trifies wbioh ^he bad 
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faardly paused to consider before. But now that she was 
awake to the truth — now that she could no longer conceal 
from herself bow far from a matter of indifference were the 
feelings wilh which he himself regarded her, how immea- 
suredly important did they all become! 

Yes, she felt sure that he loved her I How could she 
doubt it? How dared she for one moment do him the 
injustice of admitting even the possibility of her beiug 
deceived? All, all assured her of his affection! She 
seemed bathed in triumphant happiness; such happiness, 
as some maintain, can only be felt once in life; Ihe one 
Phoenix which rises from the ashes of our fallen nature. 

^ ' Oh , Adelaide I What are you about V* exclaimed Emily, 
laughing; ^'you have put the chimney to the tree instead 
of the cottage I Do look here, Frederick ; and the cow is 
walking upon the top of the pond I Am I to copy ail that?*' 

'* No, no," again using the India-rubber; ** what could 
I have been thinking about? 1 am quite tired of drawing! 
— Who will come and help me to gather flowers for my 
bouquet for the ball to-night?" 

The children all at once volunteered. 

** Where are you all going?" asked Mrs. Willoughby, as 
they were passing through the drawing-room into the 
garden. 

^^ To help Adelaide gather flowers for to-night, mamma," 
said Emily. 

** Very well. — But first, Adelaide, open this little box 
that has just been left for you. Isabella and I are dying to 
know what it contains ;" and she put a small deal box into 
her hands. 

A pair of scissors soon wrenched away the tiny nails 
that fastened down the lid, and a beautiful bouquet of the 
choicest hothouse flowers was disclosed to view. 

" Are you sure it is for me?" asked Adelaide, turning 
over the lid to look at the address, which she had been in 
too great a hurry to notice before. 

It was plain enough ; and in a hanawriting which was 
not quite unknown to her. The colour again rose to her 
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face, though she would have given worlds to have pre- 
vented it. 

Oh, these provoking, tell-l^le blushes! How often has 
it been wished that they had never been invented I 

** Can you at all guess ^ho has sent it?" inquired Mrs. 
Willoughby, with a look of inquiring ignorance not very 
sincere. 

''Not much difficulty in guessing, I should think!" 
said Miss Hawkstone, with a spiteful emphasis on the last 
word. '' It can't be any one but Captain Mostyn, I should 
fancy. — Just like him ! — He is always sending about bou- 
quets to young ladies !" 

* • Is he really?" said Mrs. Willoughby. * * Did he ever send 
you one, Bella?" 

** No, indeed!" with a toss of the head , " I should hope 
he would know better than to suppose I would accept one. 
] have never given him so much encouragement ! " 

Poor Adelaide ! She stood with the bouquet in her hand 
— the flowers, which a few moments before had given her 
so much pleasure, turned, as it were^ into thorns — looking 
perplexed, confused, ashamed. 

'^ I really cannot pretend to say what ' encouragement ,' 
83 you call it, you may or may not have given him, my dear 
Bella," replied Mrs. Willoughby; "all! can say is, that you 
have not shewn any very great dislike to his society, more 
than I or Adelaide, or any other lady of my acquaintance. As 
for not accepting such a trifle as a bouquet from so intimate 
an acquaintance and friend of the house like Captain Mos- 
tyn, were you to refuse it, I should say you did a very ill- 
bred and unkind thing indeed — or else — assumed that he 
would gather hopes from its acceptance which you had no 
intention of encouraging. And so, my love," to Adelaide, 
who cast an appealing glance at her face, '' take your beau- 
tiful nosegay, and wear it to-night with a good conscience." 

Adelaide left the room to put her flowers in water, and 
recognized with delight, as she more particularly examined 
them, many of her Jamaica favourites, which it had cost 
Mostyo no little U'ouble to procure. 



yipBLH Bot this, 8&e thougbl, s fresh proof of an attftchment 
which seemed to anlicipate every possible wish of ito ob- 
ject?* 

After she had carefully placed them in a tttmbfer, she 
tiiPBed to eEKftmine her balldress , a present for this x>cca- 
sien frem Mrs. Willoughby, which had just been sent home 
from the dressmaker's , with an interest she had never felt 
before } but of course he was to be at the ball, and she wish- 
ed to do honour to his boutpiet. 

She felt so happy I The bouse seemed too small to eon* 
takiher joy, and she longed for the open air. 

Happiness generally makes the most morose benevolent; 
Ad^hide was overflowing with universal love — she longed 
that every one should be as happy as herself. That indeed 
1^ £^lt was impossible — there was only one €Iaude Bfostyn 
in the world i But at least she might conlaribute to their en** 
joyment by some fittle service of active kindness^ 

Miss Hawkstone ha4 no bouquet; she would aimnge her 
one, and place it on the toilette table ready for her when 
ske went to dress. So she asked Mrs. WiUoughby's permis* 
sion, and abandoning the coot shadHs of t^e larnrn^ ventured 
out in the broiKng sun , and heated^ green--hause&, to ga- 
ther the necessary fibwers — ^no slight act of heroism^ ob> the 
pairt oP a young lady on the eve of a ball. 

When finished, her nosegay was hardly inferior to the^ 
one whh^h ha<i^ bee» seat her that morning, for in the af-^- 
fluenoe of flowers at Jamaica, Adelaide had obtained a great 
proficiency in the tastefUl art; and satisfied wi& Ae eSeck 
cfi her handiwork', she went te^Miss Hawkstone's room, and 
piteced it upon her table. 

Isabella had not even the generosity to be pleased. She 
felt her innocent rivaFs good-natured action as a taeit 
reproach for all the many unamiable and spiteful wordv 
which she had cast at her, all the ill humour sh^ bad shewn? 
her, alt the bitter, cruel thoughts she had^ harboured 
against her, ever since her arrival; and though netbing' 
could be farther from Adelaide's thoughts than any such im* 
tention, she disliked her more than ever for placiiig her 
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under this txifliDg obUgation. Adelaide*^ * Virtues were 8am> 
tified and holy traitors ta ber;'* Mns BTawkstone wanted an 
exeuse fav baiingker, aod woald actually havebeen pfeased 
could ahe have excitedt Adelaide iote refaraiflg the senti^ 
mesA. Her jealoiui benrt would fain faaTe persuaded her 
that had it not been for the arrival of AdV^laide, Captain 
lioaiya wodd lottg since have made her an offer of bis 
band. Such an idea had, tuiweTer, never crossed his mmd ; 
be bad aierely amused bimsetf by devotingi bis* attentions 
to* her, in order to gratify bis own, vanity hy adding an- 
otiusB U> bis list of '' victimsv" 

Here, thoD^ was. anotbev evif fVait of his^, in' tins respect, 
silly and unpnincipled eondtiet. Mss Hawfistone^s disposi- 
tion was anyliiing but improved by the lesson , andF bad sAe 
been' less unavnaUe, she would have been more aff objisct 
of iatenest tfanii of blame. 



GHAPTEA XYL 



The ball, a subscription one, was to tjake place in the fine 

ro9D> of Ihe Town Hail of D' amf there, in due time, the 

party from Bury HSU proceeded. 

Mostyn had been asked to dine, and go with them^ but 
bisCoIonel had previously iavited him to join bis wife^ lady 
Cecilia's party, who was one of the liady patronesses,, and 
be could not well excuse himself from accepting it. Uwas 
Adelaide's first ball, and every thing was new and exciting 
to her. The long train of slowly advancing carriag^;^ as 
they approached the Town Hall, whose windows', brilliantly 
illuminated, looked* like an Aladdin's palace — the cr>owds 
assembled to witness the company arrive, their dingy gar- 
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meats contrasting faarsbly mih the rustling silks and float- 
ing muslins, the coronets of flowers, and diadems of jewels, 
which descended from each succeeding carriage as it stop- 
ped at the entrance, and then drove rapidly away. At 
length the Willoughby's carriage made its way to the door, 
and the party alighting, proceeded up the grand staircase, 
lighted on either side by wax candles, each fixed into the 
muzzle of a musket, to the cloaking-room. 

The cloaking-room was small and crowded with ladies. 
Some were arranging their head-dresses before the glass, 
while others stood impatiently behind, waiting to step into 
the same place as soon as vacated. It was curious to ob- 
serve how much more time was taken at this employment 
by the elderly young ladies, than by their more juvenile 
companions ; so much so, that a pretty accurate conclusion 
might have been arrived at as to their respective ages, by 
calculating each additional minute spent before the mirror, 
as a year added on to five and twenty. Some were smooth- 
ing the lace upon their dresses, or pulling out the bows, 
and settling the flowers. Adelaide could not help thinking 
of the birds preparing for the party of a certain renowned 
peacock. A buzz of voices arose from the whole, in which 
might occasionally be distinguished such exclamations as 
the following : — 

"Where is my fan?" 

**Who has taken up my pocket-handkerchief? — ^AUow 
me, if you please. — Oh, here it is ! — Thank you." 

•*0h, Charlotte! I am sure my slip is below my dress," 

cried a third, in a voice of the deepest distress. **Do 
look 1" 

"Oh, no! — it is all right. Pray make haste! The band 
has begun that darling waltz! — ^We shall get no partners, 
Jemima." 

"There!— my sandal has broken! Did you ever know 
anything so provoking !" 

"Well, put a pin in it!" 

Then a voice from without; some impatient brother. 

" Do come along! What are you about?' etc., etc., etc. 
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Adelaide stood by much amused, while Hiss Hawkstone 
was combing out her long dark curls; at length she 
gave the last finishing touch, and the three ladies, 
accompanied by two young gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, who completed their party, proceeded to the 
ball-room. 

Adelaide was almost bewildered by the blaze of lights, 
the stunning music, the brilliant uniforms of the officers, 
and the gay dresses of the ladies, as they flew past in the 
giddy waltz, while the floor vibrated under their feet. She 
stood wilh Mrs. Willoughby near the entrance, for there 
was such a crowd standing round to look a| the dancers, 
that they could not make much advance. Isabella was 
ahready whirled off by one of the gentlemen of their -party. 

*' At last I have found you," said a low, sweet voice, at 
her elbow; ** 1 have been watching the door-way for the 
last half-hour, expecting your arrival, and have not yet 
danced, for fear 1 should miss your entree, and your first 
quadrille, which, I trust you have not forgotten is promised 
to me." 

Adelaide was not likely to have done so ; and the waltz 
fiaving closed in one last triumphant clang, and the gasping, 
heat^ dancers dispersing about the room, Mostyn drew her 
hand within bis arm, and led her away to secure places in 
the quadrille which soon began to form. 

Never had Adelaide appeared to such advantage as upon 
this night. An air of subdued consciousness veiled the 
animation which usually sparkled in her eyes, giving an 
additional interest to her expressive features; and there 
was a radiance of happiness illuminating her countenance 
which completed the charm of her appearance. Many 
turned round to remark her as she passed ; many were 
the whispered inquiries who she was? As for Mostyn him- 
self, he regarded her with an expression of the fondest ad- 
miration ; and every word which he addressed to her, even 
the most indifferent, seemed absolutely steeped in ten- 
derness. 

'^ Some one sent me a lovely present,'' said Adelaide, as 
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the quadrille pooceeded, *' and I da Bot think I need tnorel 
very fiar to make my tbankt to the ^ver." 

^' Who ia Bufficieotly rewarded by yo«r wearing: it/^ he 
replied, wilh a look of (be greatest satiafadioa. 

y I Qould aknosL have supposed yoa had despatched 
some fairy to the West Indies/' continued Adelaide, ^^I le* 
cofi^is&so meay of my old friends here/' 

^* I did<^and his name was — Devotion T' • 

'^ I am afraid be must have bad a great deal of trouble ts 
eoUect themt," said Adelaide, smiling. 

''Nothing/' exclaimed he, paasionatisly, ^is. a trenUe 
for those one — I mean," checking himself, '^ that te serve 
you is the happiness of my life! Do not you feel tfaat it 
ia? — that it must be so, Adelaide. — Miss Lindsay, I mean?" 
and be looked at her with an. expresnon df the tenderest 
feeling. 

Adelaide'^ eyes sunk beneath it; and he conttnued, is a 
tow and earnest tone : 

''-Ah I if I conld flatter myself that my feelings wen re** 
turned, and that I dared to tempt my fate ! Enlightsned 
by the influence of a woman I could adore, how diffierent 
would my life become ! — To please her should be ttiat aim, 
that purpose, which you have so ctften told me F wanfr- 
witbout which my life is as a ship without nidder op com- 
pass — Ah Adelaide ! if considerations— — ►" 

He stopped short, and Adelaide knew not what to reply. 
Fortunately her visra^-vis here, claimed her attenticHi, and 
seliaved her from her embarrassment. When i^e^ returned 
tO' her place at Hostyn's side, their conversation fell npoa 
some indifferent^ topic, li ii9 difficult to renouer such an 
one as Mostyn had involved himself in, when once inter*- 
puf^d. So they continued to talk on upon any little trifle 
which the ball-room suggested, till the quadrille con-' 
eluded. Mostyn led bis partner back at her request iff 
Mra. Willoughby's side. 

The next quadrille she danced with one of the gemlemai 
who had come with them. When she returned agaiiip tr 
hssr seai, she. found Mrs. Willoughby had l^ the q»t to 



90 into tbe refresbm^Woon], and as she did noi; waltz, sal 
down to awaiiherrelum, ber p«yrtnef being engaged^ and 
eridfflttly unwilling to accompaQy ber on a voyage of 
discQiwry after ber friend. 

Iwo young officers stood just before her, and she could 
not avoid overhearing the follovdng dialogue, the first 
words? of which sivetted her attention. 

^ Wba ia^ the yaung l&dy with whosi Mostyn is carrybsg 
on such a desperate flirtation ? Have you seen ber ! Is she 
bm^e teHiigbt P-'^They were all joking him about sooionew 
flame ai mess this 6vening^^4iew, t suppose, since I weat 
on leaire'/' 

^' I have only just left that coietfouaded whist-table, and 
I really can't tell you. Besides^ I hardly know her by sight. 
-•-I rappose she is with the Eiury Hill ps^ty. Who is he 
dttDciog with now ? " 

^^ A tall^ i]iet»*looking girl in pink.'' 

^' Ok ! tbat'a Miss Uawkalsand — be vnm amunng himself 
wkk hep before tbis last affior; but tjhaf s aS off now I snp- 
p o a o t'' ov en Mostyn could not: cmvj on more thaa one flis^ 
tation in the same house at once— that wouU never pay ! " 

*^ CM eaob other's liiroats, you think ? Poor Miss Hawk- 
atone, Ipily ber!'^ 

^Ob, 1; donft think she minds !-^Sbe is taking upiwith 
otA 6rey, they say.'^ 

^ And! has: sense enough tO' prefer a colonel to a cafrtaink 
-pirEat&is young lady we wwe speaking of — is she pretty?"' 

** Very much so indeed. I saw her at a pic-nie some 
Wttsks ^Q, and f; thought her one of the very sweetest girla 
lever saMl^.-*«Bnt ladies look so different in their bonnets. 
I don't tbifik 1 should know ber if I were- to see her again/'' 

.^^Does be mean to propose this time ?'" 

^* PBopoae?!-n]Mk)atyft piropose I-^He is nott quite sacb a 
fool ae aU tlis^ comes to ! Nb, no — trust me! — he'll never 
Ittrry a girl without money ; and I am told that Ibsfl 
Uodlsay bas not a penny.^ 

^ Why Mostyn can't be so very badly oflF, and I do not see 
wby be «bouUI npt please himself some day.— They were 
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saying be was regularly in for it this time; and she appears 
from all accounts to be such a very charmiog girl." 

''My dear fellow ! — I joined at the same time as Mostyn; 
and I can assure you that he has been * in for it/ as you call 
it, a hundred and ninety-nine limes at the very least, and 
has always managed to get out of it as yet." 

^'Well, he's a deuced lucky fellow to be so fortunate! 
But he will be caught and landed high and dry some day 
yet — ^mark my words !" 

'* Well, he*8 as nice a fellow as ever lived, and I since- 
rely hope he may escape such a terrible fate. — But don't 
you want to dance ? Come along, and TU introduce you to 
a nice little girl for a partner." 

And they walked off together. 

Adelaide's feelings during these last few minutes may be 
imagined rather than described. Surprise, incredulity, hu- 
miliation, and indignation by turns took possession of her 
mind. Was it possible ! Could Captain Mostyn be the 
heartless flirt she had just heard described? — Was she so 
miserably deceived ? — Could he have been trifling with her 
so recklessly all this time. 

Oh, no, no ! — they were mistaken in him. How could she 
reconcile such an account with the acknowledged uprightness 
and truthfulness of his conduct in every other respect? She 
repeated to herself the broken and impassioned sentences 
he had poured into her ear not half an hour ago. He might 
have laughed, and talked, and flirted before; but surely, 
never could he have spoken to others as he had spoken to 
her ! — And again, every little incident of their acquaintance 
— each daily increasing proof of his tenderness towards 
herself, passed in rapid review before her memory. 

Oh, how did she feel the want of a mother, a sympathi- 
zing sister, that she might tell them all, all ! and ask their 
advice and guidance. Mrs. Willoughby, it was true, was as 
kind to her as any mother or sister could be, but still, she 
was but a friend of not many weeks' standing, and Adelaide 
felt a repugnance to mention her perplexity to her. If what 
she had just overheard was actually true, she might think 
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her so foolish ! so conceited ! to suppose Captain Mostyn's 
attentions signified any thing more than that civility which 
he would pay to any other agreeable girl, more especially, 
if before her arrival they had been devoted to Miss Hawk- 
stone, who, from what she had gathered, evidently had 
thought but slightly of them ; more sensible in this respect 
than herself, as she bitterly considered — ^if— if— it was all 
true! 

No, she would consult no one. If she had been deceiving 
herself all this time — if he had been only amusing himself 
with her, as his brother officers seemed to believe, she 
would soon find it out, and drive him for ever from her 
thoughts ! 

But whilst she made this resolution, the choking sensa- 
tion in her throat, and the sudden pang of pain in her heart, 
might have warned her how hard would be the struggle. 

Mrs. Willoughby at length returned to her seat, and 
finding Adelaide unengaged, introduced her to an acquain- 
tance for the next quadrille. Mostvn was their vis-a-vis. He 
could not but observe an alteration in her manner towards 
himself, as the quadrille brought them together — a serious^ 
ness and abstraction which she found it utterly impossible 
to command. 

**Let me take you down to supper," said he, entreating- 
ly, as he crossed to her side in one of the figures. 

" Very well, '* replied she, coldly, and turned again to 
her partner. 

As soon as the quadrille was ended, Mostyn came up to 
claim Adelaide's promise, and they both went down in si- 
lence to the supper room. It was so crowded that it was 
impossible to find places, indeed hardly entrance, and 
Mostyn proposed that they should wait in the comparati- 
vely cool ante -room, till the throng around the supper 
table began to disperse a little. Adelaide consented, and 
they seated themselves on a sofa, near the door-way. 

*' How have you enjoyed your first ball?" began he, 
after a little silence; and then, without waiting for a reply, 
continued, — " For my part, I have never amused myself 
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less !— • Wearied wUh talking to, and dancing 'With, paofk 
I could not avoid aakivg, though I wished ihem at Hm 
world's end for preventing me from Jbeing where akme f 
am happy/' and he raised his eyefi, half timidly, 4o hor face; 
'^ how<K>uld it be otherwise!" 

'' I do not know how it is/' he went 'Cfli, ahn<>st imps* 
tiently, ** but these last few weeks, I can fiad no pleasufe 
in what formerly! used to enjoy. — I used to like balls and 
parties, and all that sort of thing, more, perha]^, Ihaa you 
would consider quite sensible; but now all seetndtoiae 
' stale, flat, and unprofitable.' Can you help me to aCcouat 
for this? — Is it that when all one's thoughts are tangrossed 
by one object, every thing else seems to lose its interest?" 

^' If one had an engrossing object, I should imagiiffi it 
very likely," replied she, quietly. 

He bit hi« lip. 

'^ Then you do not give me credit for-^you do not tUuk 
I am capable of being so absorbed.-^Do you think m^ 
then, so very trifling." 

'* Indeed, Captain Mostyn, I never said so. You malt 
know your own character &r better than I can pretend to 
do." 

He looked down ; and then said, with much feeling^*-^ 

'^ I had flattered myself that by this time j^ou did kaow 
my character k little— that you had taken some alight i&td^ 
rest in it. But I see that I have been mudh mistaken ; and 
that all I have ever said to you has been heard with merdf 
that attention which Hiss Lindsay would be loo polite to 
refuse to the most indifierent of her acquatniifcsce."^ 

'* Oh, Captain Mostyn!" 

She could say no more ; but how did she long to tdl faiffi 
what she had overheard, and hear a denial of Afae ddamnf 
from his own lips. But to repeat to him a oamreraatioD d 
his brother officers, which was certainly aever iairaded H 
reach his ears, and which had so aocidentaUy oohhAoIm^ 
knowledge, would have been an indisGrelioii^ nf %Uck 
Adelaide was indeed incapable, independent !of altyBiiAll'' j 
consideration. 
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^' <0h^ Gaplm Hodtyn !*' wtig «!! fihe Bftid, but wlml did 
not those ftew fmrds express? 

Se paaratoDaitety seized her hand) etrikAnmg wtih earneBt 
tendemem, 

^< Ofa, Adelaide! May 1 flattter mysdlf^-— *" Tbei), as if 
recollecting where they ivere, he let it fa(H, Hud added hw» 
riedly, '* that — thftt — yoa condedoend tofeelaBttleintef^st 
for me?" 

Before she could reply, Mrs. Willoughby came up, and 
interrupted the conversation by inquiring whether they had 
been in to supper, and requesting they would lose no time, 
as it was getting late, and Mr. Willoughby particularly 
ol^ected to the horses being kept waitiag. 

Adelaide decUned taking any refreshment, and followed 
Mofttyn and Mrs* Willoughby to the cloaking-room. As he 
was tenderly assisting her with her riiawl their eyes meL 
They seemed to underaland eaoh other better than ever, 
after their little quarrel, and Adelaide felt certain that she 
could not mi&take (be loving and truthful expression of 
those dark eyes as they looked into her own, nor theahnMt 
involuntary pressure of the arm that lay within his, as he 
led her to the carriage, as if it would entreat her not to 
doubt him. Her confidence restored, she reached Bury 
Hill, and once more happy and satisfied, laid her innocent 
head typoniber .pillow. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Vbe ^»ext mornittg, when AdelaSde came Hamn to bireak- 
%Ht, • lot*w from Mr. Brown lay by <he aide of her plale. 
They had continued to correspond veryTCgnlat^ly, but flrtrt 
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which, before her arrival at Bury Hill, she had so anxious- 
ly desired, was now the farthest from her wishes, and 
every letter which she received from him, was opened with 
a feeling of dread, lest it should contain the intelligence 
that he had succeeded at length in his endeavours, and bad 
found her a situation as governess. 
She broke the seal, and read as follows : — 



'' Mt dear Adelaide, 

'' I have at length met vnth a situation that I can, 
with the utmost confidence, recommend you to accept. 
The lady is a very accomplished as well as excellent 
woman, and you will find in her a very interesting com- 
panion, as well as a kind friend. There are only two little 
girls to teach, so that you will not find your task very 
fatiguing ; and she is most liberal in the remuneration she 
offers you. 

** In short, my dear child, I consider myself very fortu- 
nate in the result of my search, as there is nothing left to 
desire for you. 

*' You will write me, by return of post, what day you 
will arrive at your grand-mother's ; and I will meet you 
there, and go with you to introduce you in person to likly 
Kynnaston. She lives in the Isle of Wight. 

" Ever, my dear Adelaide, 

** Your affectionate friend 
^* and guardian, 



''William Brown. 



» 



Adelaide finished her breakfast in silence ; then rose from 
the table, and putting the letter into Mrs. Willoughby's 
hand, left the room. 
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'' Now," thought Mrs. Willougbby, after hastily reading 
the letter, and as leisurely folding it again, ^* Now matters 
must come to a termination! This will bring Captain 
Mostyn to the point — nothing could turn out more fortu- 
nately or apropos! Adelaide shall be married from this 
house — what a lovely bride she will make ! Poor Charles ! 
However, the sooner it is all over the better. As long as 
she continues unmarried, he will still nourish hope in spite 
of himself — and the sooner she becomes irrevocably an- 
other's, the sooner he will recover." 
She rose, and followed Adelaide to her room. 
Adelaide was sitting in an arm-chair, her head thrown 
back upon the cushion, while her hands were playing me- 
chanically with the chain of her watch. She started to her 
feet when the door opened. 

'' Welt, my dear,'* said Mrs. Willougbby, as she entered, 
** I must congratulate you, 1 suppose, upon the subject of 
this letter; for I conclude you will think it advisable to 
accept the ofiFer. 

** Indeed I do not see upon what pretext 1 could refuse 
it,*' replied Adelaide. 
** Nor do I," said Mrs. Willougbby. 
She could hardly forbear smiling the while, when she 
thought of the little probability there was of the young 
Kynnastons ever benefitting by her instructions. 

''1 think this family is probably related to one of the 
same name with which my brother is intimately acquainted. 
Possibly it may be the very same. They are peoplie of the 
highest respectability. Well my love we shall all miss you 
very much, for indeed you have endeared yourself to all 
of us — 1 hardly know who amongst us will regret you 
roost." 

Adelaide could not speak, for again that choking sensa- 
tion returned in her throat. She was disappointed in 
Mrs. Willoughby's manner of receiving the intelligence ; 
she had expected more apparent sorrow at her departure; 
that she would perhaps have divined why such a depar- 
ture must be so particularly painful to herself. If all 

8 
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tUft time Mrs. Willoughby had not observed ^hat was 
going on betweeu Captain Mostyn and herself » would it not 
argue that there had been, after all, nothing unusual in bis 
conduct? and that her inexperience in the ways of the 
world bad misled her? Again, the words of his brother 
officer rang in her ears — all her torturing doubts returned. 
He, perhaps, would regret her no niore than Mrs. Wil- 
loogbby appeared to do. She felt londy and deserted, as if 
no one cared for her^ When one is unhappy one is often 
unjust. 

Mrs. Willoughby perceived her emotiony and partly 
goessed its cause. 

^^My dearest child,*' said she, laying her hand with 
caressing tenderness upon her head, *^ have you nothing 
in your heart that you would tell ta your mother if you 
had one? — Consider me in that light, Adelaide. If aSection 
is a title to confidence, I do not think, my love, you would 
easily find one who felt more of it towards you than 
I do." 

These soothing words fell hke balm upon the slightly 
embittered feelings of Adelaide's heart. The tears dropped 
from her eyes and to conceal them she bent forwards and 
nek her brow upon her kind friend's shoulder. 

Mrs. Willoughby continued, ^' You cannot suppose, my 
dear girl, that I have been quite blind to what has been 
going on these last few weeks. — I do not know what your 
own feelings are, but I should give you credit for a rather 
unusual degree of obduracy if you have been quite proof 
against the evident affection and admiration you have 
inspired in a certain quarter. Lift up your head, dear, and 
let me see what I suppose you have noft the courage to let 
me hear," 

She gently raised Adelaide's head from her shoulder as 
she spoke. The bright blush, and eyes cast down, were 
any thing but refutations of the impeachment. 

*• Ob, Mrs;. Willoughby," she said, in a voice so low that 
it was almost a whisper, *^ much as I love you, I cannot 
say that it is the thoughts of leaving you alone, that occa« 
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siofis my sorrow." Then, alter a slight paase, sfaeresnined, 
" I have so much wished to tell you all — but I could not 
find the courage— I was afraid you might think me foolish 
— for these matters,'' with a timid smile, ^^ often seem so 
ridiculous to staoders by — I was afraid you might think me 
so very foolish — particularly since what 1 heard tast night?" 

<< What did you hear last night?" 

Adelaide related to her the substance of the dialogue she 
had overheard in the ballroom. When she had concluded ; 
'' My dear/' said Mrs. Willoughby, '* 1 think &r too well 
ol Captain Mostyn to believe it possible that he is only 
trifling with you. I do not mean to say that he is not incli- 
ned to be what is generally termed a flirt; 1 have heard 
him accused of this before. He flirted with Isabella ; he 
flirted with Miss BeUair ; he may have flirted with numbers 
of girls« before, for what 1 know, and very likely has; he 
is very lively and animated, and a general favourite. I do 
no4 m«an to say that I approve of such conduct on his 
part; for to say the least of it, 1 think it very silly, and it 
is the one defect which 1 have observed in Ids otherwise 
diarmiog and engaging character ; and one that I have 
not the slightest doubt a real and worthy attachment will 
cure him of, for ever. 

^' But how different has been his conduct towards you 
than that towards any other young lady of my acquaint- 
ance I — To you he has i^own every mark of a true attach- 
ment. Such evident delight in your society ! Such an 
uneasy restlessness when away from your side! Such ten- 
derness and admiration expressed in look and tone I — ^No, 
my dear, do not do him such an injustice^do not think 
you have been foolish — do not think you have given away 
your heart to one who had not previously given you all his 
own. — Captain Mostyn loves you ! *' 

" Thank you, dearest, dearest, Mrs. Willoughby I" ex- 
claimed Adelaide, kissing her hand, joy and happiness 
beaming from every feature. We often feel more grateful 
for a confirmed hope, than for the most magnificent 
of gifts. " Now I will write to Mr. BrowA, and accept 
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Lady* Kynnaston's offer, and fix tbe day for my depar- 
ture." 

^'Wait till to night, my dear; the post does not go out 
till late — you need not be in such a hurry ! " 

Mrs. Willoughby felt sure that Captain Mostyn would call 
that afternoon, and that an explanation would then take 
place between the lovers, which might possibly occasion an 
alteration in Adelaide's plans. 

She now leC^the room, and Adelaide, who felt a desire to 
be alone, soon afterwards took her paper and drawing-box 
into the garden, with the intention of finishing, before her 
departure, a sketch of the house and pleasure-grounds 
which Captain Mostyn had asked her to ieke for him. 

She was in a tumult of contradictory feelings, now all joy 
at the confirmation, which she had received from Mrs. Wi^ 
loughby, of her own persuasions, and now sad -at the 
thoughts of the approaching separation, and the sorrow 
which it would occasion to Mostyn. She had made no se- 
cret of her plans to him, and he had long been made aware 
how she was situated with regard to pecuniary matters, 
and of the necessity there was that she should contribute by 
her own exertions to her maintenance. He was far above 
thinking the less of her for the position which her father's 
misfortunes would compel her to occupy, and had admired 
her all the more for her honourable and independent spirit. 
She bad, therefore, none of the distressing doubts which 
might have tormented another in her situation, as to what 
effect such a change in her place in society might produce 
upon his feelings and intentions. 



CHAPTER XYIH. 



Mrs. Willoyghby sat writing in the drawing-room. She 
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beard the sound of horses' feet, the door-bell rang, and 
Captain Mostyn walked in. 

" I have brought a book for Frederick, Mrs. Willough- 
by;" said he, coming up to the table where she sat; *' one 
that will be of great use to him in his studies, I think, 
if you can persuade him to read it. It is a pity he is so 
inclined to be idle, for he is a clever fellow." 

Some conversation ensued upon the education of boys 
in general, and of Frederick' in particular; but Captain 
Mostyn kept playing with the tassel of his sword the whole 
time — he had been on duty that morning, and had only 
just left drill — turning round quickly every time the door 
chanced to open, to resume his former position with an air 
of disappointment, showing that he was not taking much 
interest in the discourse. At last : — 

'' I hope Miss Lindsay was not knocked up by the ball, 
last nighty he said. « 

'^Not in the least. She was down to breakfast at 
the usual time this morning, and looked as she always 
does." 

Mrs. Willoughby had determined to say nothing of 
Mr. Brown's letter, but to leave the communication of its 
contents entirely to Adelaide. 

*' I saw her pass by this window towards the summer- 
house, with her sketch-book, about half an hour ago." 

Mostyn looked towards the open window, and began 
turning his cap round and round in his hand. 

At last he said abruptly : 

'* Did you see Lady Cecilia last night? She says there 
is no such thing as a white moss rose, and we had a 
bet upon the subject. — I know there are some in your 
garden. Will you allow me to gather one or two, Mrs. 
Willoughby?" 

"Oh, certainly — as many as you like;" replied she, 
laughing; ''You will find them in the rosary, to the right 
of the fountain." 

"Thank you; I remember perfecly," said he, rising, 
md stepping through the open window upon the lawn. 
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Mn. Willougby smiled again, as she watched him walk- 
ing ofif in exactly the opposite direction to the rosary. 

''He thinks he shall find the white rose in the summer- 
house, I suspect,^' thought she; and with an air of satis- 
faction settled herself once more down to her writing. 



Captain Mostyn dawdled up the lawn, whistling an air 
from the last new opera, till he was out of sight of the 
drawing-room window, be then quickened his pace, and 
approached the summer-house. 

This little summer-house was quite at the fiirther end of 
the pleasure grounds. In front of it was a tiny pool of 
crystal water, full of gold and silver fish, and surrounded 
by a rock border, enamelled with yellow and crimson cistus, 
and plants of -that description; behind, it was sheltered by 
a thick shrubbery of yew and laurel ; it was covered widi 
creepers, and commanded a very pretty view.of the house 
and flower-gardens. 

Mostyn walked softly up to the little window on one 
side, for the turf prevented his footstep from being heard, 
and looked in. 

Adelaide was seated on a bench before the rustic table ; 
her large straw hat had fallen at her feet, and her rich and 
golden curls shaded her face, which was bent towards the 
paper upon which she was drawing. She seemed absorbed 
in her occupation. Mostyn remained observing her for a 
little time, and then walked round to the entrance. The 
shadow thrown by his figure roused her attention and she 
looked up. , 

*'You were very intent upon your employment,** said 
he, coming in, and seating himself upon the bench beside 
her. *' I have been watching you for the last five minutes 
through that little window, and you never once looked up." 

'* Have you, really," replied she; " I never heard you— 
and you quite startled me with your silent shadow upon my 
drawing-paper. — ^I suppose it was as you say, that I was «o 
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occupied with my sketch. — I so much wish to finish it 
before I go.'* 

*' Before you go? Adelaide !— What can you mean?" 

" Did not Mrs. Willoughby tell you ?" said she, in a low 
voice, and again bending so low over her dravring that it 
was impossible to see the expression of her countenance. 

" Tell me ? — ^No — she told me nothing. What do you 
mean ?" 

* * Only that I had a letter from Mr. Brown this morning, 
to say that he had at last succeeded in his search ; and that 
I am to go as soon as possible to Lady Kynnaston's.'* 

" Lady Kynnaston I — Who on earth is Lady Kynnaston?" 

*' The lady whose children I am to teach." 

** Ob, Adelaide ! you can't go— you are not going 1" in a 
voice of excited entreaty. 

*' Indeed, I must. Captain Mostyn, — ^you know how I am 
situated." 

" Mrs. Willoughby will not allow you to leave her.— She 
loves you too much — she cannot spare you !" 

•* I have spoken to Mrs. Willoughby,'* said Adelaide, 
sadly. 

" Then / cannot spare you !" cried he impetuously. 

** Oh, Adelaide ! What can I do without you? — Don't 
go — . Do not you care to leave me ?" His eye became hu- 
mid vnth emotion, as he uttered these broken sentenoes 
with passionate, imploring tenderness. 

She could make no answer, but the tears which sihe had 
hitherto restrained, now fell in silence, one after the other, 
from her long, dark eyelashes. He took one of her hands 
in his, and passed the other round her form. Her head sank 
upon his shoulder, and he pressed a kiss upon her forehead. 

" Oh, Mostyn !'' she said, " I have been so unhappy !" 

" So unhappy, my dearest! What could have made my 
Adelaide unhappy, except it were the thoughts of our sepa- 
ration ?" 

" Oh, no ! It was not that alone !" 

** What then, my love ?— Tell me all." 

^' It was—" she began hesitatingly, " that from E conver- 
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sation I accidentally overheard,! feared that after all, 
perhaps, you did not seriously care for me — that I had been 
mistaken— that — that — " She had raised her head from his 
shoulder almost immediately, and now looked up into his 
face, with an expression of the most child-like and con- 
fiding affection, and as if she would ask his pardon for her 
momentary distrust; but be appeared so confused — so trou- 
bled — as avoiding her eye, his face grew deadly pale, that 
she stopped short, and knew not how to proceed. 

At last he said, in an indistinct and hesitating voice : 

''Perhaps I should have told you before, which now I 
can no longer conceal from you — that T am poor. — I have 
little besides my pay. I could not be so selfish as to ask 
you to share my poverty. — I never for one moment thought 
of it." 

Adelaide immediately released herself from the arm 
which still encircled her figure, and rising, said. *' Then it 
is indeed well that we part so soon, since it must now be 
for ever?" 

A woman's pride slifled for the moment her affection ! 
That she should have been betrayed in ta such a confession 
as she had just made ; and, as it were, accepting a hand 
which it had never been his intention to offer, overpowered 
her with shame and confusion. She loathed the hand he had 
so fondly caressed — that one kiss burnt like a brand into 
her brow, desecrated by the avowal he had just made. 

** He had never for one moment thought of it !" 

Thought of what? Thought of her in the sacred character 
of wife ! 

Could then her conduct be accused of such levity, as to 
deserve that she should be subjected to treatment, which 
she could now only regard as insulting ? Would he have 
ventured so far with Miss Hawkstone? 

Oh ! No, no! It was her poverty — her unprotected situa- 
tion ! — No father — no brother ! — Oh, if the earth would open 
and swallow her up as she stood ! 

She attempted to leave the arbour, but he detained her, 
exclaiming, — 
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" Adelaide! stop; — do not leave me thus — Why should 
we part ? — ^Why should not we continue to love on as we 
have been doing?" 

'^ No, Captain Mostyn !'' said she, indignation flashing 
from her eyes ; " to you it may be easy to love here to day, 
and there to morrow, wherever fortune and your fancy may 
lead you. — But I cannot play fast and loose with my affec- 
tions. — 1 loved you as truly and sincerely as I believed you 
loved me. But now, I do so no longer ; — your conduct has 
been its own cure — I cannot love where I no longer 
esteem." • 

"Oh, Adelaide!" cried he, in a voice of agony; ** do 
not say that — I cannot bear it!" He again seized her hand. 
'* How have I deserved it.^ What have I done more than 
others? — You are unjust and cruel !" 

" Unjust and cruel! — Is it unjust to feel some indigna- 
tion? — Was it right — was it honourable, to extort from me 
the avowal of an affection, which, had I known you as I 
now know you, 1 never would have cherished — ^which I 
would have died rather than have confessed? Oh, Captain 
Mostyn ! if your sister had been treated by another as you 
have treated me, what would have been your feeling ? — I 
am ashamed of having loved you !" She covered her face 
with her hands. 

He sunk again upon the seat, in great emotion. " (%, 
Adelaide!" cried he, ** Let mi love for you plead some 
excuse for my conduct." 

** If you had truly loved me, you never would so sel- 
fishly have given me pain, for the sake of affording yourself 
a few weeks' miserable amusement — you never would have 

done all in your power to secure an affection which " 

She stopped; emotion choked her utterance. Then she 
hurriedly added, — 

*' What am 1 saying?— Leave me. Captain Mostyn!" 

** Adelaide ! Adelaide ! Will you drive me from you thus? 
—If you will not believe in my affection, at least believe in 
my contrition." Bis head sank upon the table — he seemed 
overpowered by his feelings. 
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*' Ah, Mostyn," she said, ** I do not mean to reproach 
you — I have already said more than I ought — more than I 
intended. Perhaps it is pride that makes me feel so bitterly 
— a woman's pride, which you cannot understand!— Bat 
if, indeed, you grieve for what has passed — fortheangoiah 
— ^the guiltless shame — the confusion which yon have occa^ 
sioned me — the next time you are tempted to try yoor 
power upon a woman's heart, think on one who could hm 
lived to have made you happy, and choose a more expe- 
rienced victim !" 

She once more moved to depart. 

*' Stay, Adelaide I** cried he, catching her by the dress, 
** Stay yet one moment, and tell me. — Will, you — ^will y<m 
accept me, poor as I am? — I have little besides my pay, but 
many have lived happily on less.** 

'* No, Captain Mostyn ! — It shall never be said that your 
compassion led you to take a step which your prudence 
condemned! — And now, farewell !** reaching him her hand; 
*^ Let us put an end to this most painful scene. Pray leate 
me^ Captain Mostyn." 

*' Say you forgive me ! " said he pressing that hand to his 
heart, while the veins stood out like cords upon his 
forehead, and his swollen eyelids gave witness to the sin- 
cerity of his emotion. 

"Forgive you ! " she replied with returning tenden^s; 
** from my heart I forgive you, Mostyn ! '* 

He longed to catch her to his breast, but dared not.— 
He still hesitated. 

** Go, go!" she urged, almost imperatively. 

He stooped for his cap which lay on the floor at his feet, 
and left the summer-house — and thus they parted. 

Adelaide sunk upon the l)ench he had so Isitely quitted. 
Her arms, which lay crossed upon the little table, concealed 
her face; she was perfectly motionless, and no sound 
proceeded from her lips. She seemed crushed beneath the 
weight of bitter thoughts and feelings which crowded upon 
her mind. Too much stunned to analyze them, she could 
only suffer passively. 
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At length she raised her head, and passed her hand 
languidly across her brow ; she looked pale, exhausted, 
and weary, as one who had endured some torturing pain ; 
and her eyes were heavy. If she might then have had her 
wish, she would have fallen asleep, and never have awakened 
in this world again ! So feel the young in their first heart's 
agony ! — They think that life is over for them ; life with its 
Jove, — ^its trust, its joy, — its hope! But it is not so. Time, 
the beneficent, bears us forward on its healing wings, and 
we forget ! 

Adelaide rose from her seat. The drawing she had been 
foishing with feelings of such exquisite, though mingled 
happiness, lay before her. She never could bear the thought, 
to look upon it again ; and taking it up, she tore it slowly 
in pieces, and scattered it to the winds. She then went 
to the little fountain and bathed her brow and eyes in its 
cold and refreshing waters; then tying on her hat she 
walked towards the house; she met no one, and reached 
her own room unobserved. 

When once there, she bolted her door, and again sat 
down to consider ; but thought was too distressing ! Her 
brow slightly contracted for a moment, and she shook her 
head vnth almost an impatient gesture, as if she would 
drive away some painful image, — she could not think ! 

She reached pen and ink, and began a letter to Mr. Brown. 
Hardly had she written two lines when there was a gentle 
knock at the door. Adelaide rose to open it and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby came in. 

*' Here you are, ray dear!" said she, ** I could not 
imagine what had become of you. — How tired you look! — 
What, my love is the matter?" 

*' I am writing to Mr. Brown." said Adelaide, evading 
the question. 

** To say that circumstances have arisen to prevent your 
accepting his offer? — Eh, my dear?" 

** No,'' said Adelaide ; '* I am writing to say I shall come; 
and I am only waiting to know at what hour to-morrow it 
will be most convenient to you, for me to leave you." 
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*' To leave us ! — My dearest girl ! — What is all this about? 
— Have you seen Captain Mostyn? " 

'; Yes." 

**' Did you tell him of Mr. Brown's letter." 

'' I did/' replied Adelaide, in a low voice. 

'' Well." 

'' Dearest, dearest Mrs. Willoughby!" in a tone of the 
most affecting entreaty, ''ask me no further! — ^Allowme 
only to say, that I am now most grateful to this necessity 
for leaving Bury Hill." 

** I understand you perfectly, my dear, — say no more," 
said Mrs. Willoughhy, pressing the cold hand which had 
taken her own. She was too really kind and sympathising 
to feel hurt at a silence, which another might have felt as a 
want of confidence. '* After all her kindness T and how 
inexpressibly grateful did Adelaide feel for her forbearance! 
She could not enter into any explanation without criminat- 
ing Mostyn, and she had loved him too dearly to bear that 
any one should blame him but herself. That, alas! she 
could not forbear doing ! — Her own upright and honourable 
mind shrunk with peculiar abhorrence from what she could 
not but consider as conduct, on his part, so reprehensible 
and unprincipled ; and it was the consideration that having 
forfeited her esteem, she ought no longer to love him, that 
gave her more anguish than any other feeling. 

Mrs. Willoughby now arranged with Adelaide the time 
for her departure, which she persuaded her to postpone 
for a couple of days ; indeed, had she put her original plan 
into execution, Mr. Brown could not have received her letter 

in time to meet her at G . A servant was to escort her 

there, for Mrs. Willoughby would not hear of her travelling 
alone. 

** And now, my love, I will leave you to finish your let- 
ter," said Mrs. Willoughby; "I need not tell you how 
grieved I shall be to part with you. I cannot tell you how 
much I approve and admire you." She kissed her upon the 
forehead, and hastily left the room. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Mrs. Willoughbt was extremely perplexed. That some- 
tbiog must have gone wroDg between Adelaide and Captain 
Mostyn she could not doubt ; but as is often the case when 
things do not turn out according to one^s wishes and anti- 
cipations, she felt convinced that there must be some sad 
mistake or mismanagement at the bottom.— ^'' When two 
young people love each other, and there is no opposition 
made upon the part of their friends, what should hinder 
them from marrying?" thought she. 

Adelaide's evident repugnance to enter into any particu- 
lars, precluded all hope of any explanation on that side, she 
could only trust that Mostyn might be more communicative, 
and that she should finally be able to put all to rights again 
between them; and it was, therefore, with no small satis- 
faction that she heard the next day, while working in her 
sitting-room, that Captain Mostyn had called, and was 
waiting to see her. 

She found him leaning against the mantelpiece, looking 
pale and jaded. He started when she came in, and shaking 
hands with her, muttered some trifling remark upon the 
weather; he seemed disturbed and confused, as if having* 
much that he wished to say, he could not find courage to 
begin. A few more common-place sentences passed be- 
tween them, upon that peculiarly English subject. How do 
foreigners contrive to get on without it? 

*' Yes, it certainly feels very close," said Mrs. Willoughby; 
** it looks like thunder — it may possibly account for Ade- 
laide's indisposition ; she has had a violent head-ache ever 
since yesterday afternoon." 
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"Has she? I wanted to ask — oh! Mrs. Willoughby! 
tell me— how is she?'* interrupted Mostyn in a hurried, 
eager manner. 

** Indeed, not at all well/' replied she, in a grave tone; 
and then added pointedly, " She was sitting drawing for a 
long time in the summer-house yesterday — I do not know 
whether that might have had jany thing to do with her 
indisposition." 

'^MissLindsay, no doubt, has acquainted you with what 
did take place in the summer-house/' said Ifostyn, looking 
down. 

" Indeed she has told me nothing — she merely said that 
^ now she was very grateful that she had a pretext for 
leaving Bury Hill.' " 

Mostyn made no reply ; his eyes were still fixed upon the 
carpet. 

Mrs. Willoughby continued, 

" My dear Captain Mostyn, will you allow me as a friend 
of your mother's to at once and openly address you upon 
the subject of which I see your thoughts are fuU, and of 
which you cannot suppose me to be wholly ignorant; as 
certainly for the last few weeks you have not shown the 
least wish to conceal your feelings from even the moat 
casual observer. — I feel sure that some misunderstanding 
must have arisen between you and Miss Lindsay, and am 
naturally very anxious that nothing which the interposilion 
of a mutual friend could remove, should separate two 
young people who seem formed for each other." 

The colour flew to Captain Mostyn's temples^ as he 
replied, bis eyes still bent upon the ground, 

** I have acted very reprehensively — ^very foolishly"— he 
paused; then suddenly looking up, he continued, 

^' Mrs. Willoughby, since she has been so generous as to 
avoid relating how inexcusably I have been acting towards 
.her, I will myself tell you, that she — that you too, I perceive 
— had given me credit for more principle, more under- 
standing than I deserved." 

" What am I to understand, Captain Mostyn — ^you surely 
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would not haveme belieTe, that all this time you have been 
o&riag to Adelaide attentions, that wilhout mtentions no 
father would allow ?" 

'* That my attachment has carried me beyond the bounds 
of prudence, 1 must with the deepest contrition confess. 
Adelaide — I mean Miss Lindsay — discovered yesterday that 
I did not contemplate, what she had with so much reason 
expected." 

Mrs. Willoughby arose and walked towards the window. 
She felt too indignant to speak. The sincere and devoted 
attachment of Latimer, the pain which she well knew he 
was with such manly fortitude enduring — Adelaide's former 
radiant happiness — her present bUghted appearance and 
silent suffering, rushed upon her mind — all proceeding 
from a wuit of common principle in one man ! — But for him 
all might have turned out so well — all have been so happy ! 

She turned to Captain Mostyn, who remained still seated, 
his head leaning upon his hand, and said bitterly, 

**You do not know what mischief you have occa- 
sioned!" 

** I have deserved your indignation— I know it — But let 
me explain to you — not in extenuation of my conduct, but 
as a reason — that I am, what the world in general would 
consider a poor man — and I have seen so much misery 
attending upon unions contracted under such circum- 
stances, that I had made a resolution never to enter into 
any, which would preclude either party from enjoying those 
conveniences and luxuries to which they had formerly 
been accustomed." 

*' Every man. Captain Mostyn, does well and wisely to 
form his plan of life according to his own ideas of hap- 
piness ^ and, so long as it does not interfere with that of 
another, to act in accordance with it. — It is not your j^rw- 
dence that I blame." 

" I understand you perfectly, Mrs. Willoughby," said he, 
sadly, " and 1 fear that I have so much sunk in your opi- 
nion, that you will hardly advocate my cause, in that which 
I have deeply at heart." 
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'' Go on,** said she with greater kindness in her manner. 
She was touched by the deep feeling in his tones and ei- 
pressiou. 

' ' Though I am what most would consider poor, yet with- 
out culpable imprudence, without entailing beggary upon 
my wife and family, I might. marry — I could make up an 
income of about £500, and my prospects eventually are 
good. — And now, Mrs. Willoughby," continued he, with 
increasing earnestness, ''having explained to you my cir- 
cumstances, will you stand my friend? Will you speak to 
Adelaide? Will you prevail upon her to Jorgive what has 
passed— to accept a hand which is offered to her, with all 
the devotion, all the affection, all the sincerity of which 
man's heart is capable? — Ask her to see me once more?" 

" I will do your errand with the greatest pleasure— Shall 
I speak to her at once?" 

'' Oh ! immediately, 1 entreat of you, and I will await her 
answer here." 



Mrs. Willoughby immediately went to Adelaide's room, 
who was engaged in preparations for the departure. She 
could not remain still — she could not fix her attention upon 
anything. Active exertion was all of which she was ca- 
pable. 

Mrs. Willoughby came in. Adelaide arose from the box 
she was packing. 

*' Captain Mostyn is here, my dear." 

Adelaide started and coloured. 

'' He has sent me as an ambassador to you." 

Adelaide made no reply, and Mrs. Willoughby continued, 

'^ He has told me all, with the greatest frankness, and 
has sent me to beg that you will see him once again — that 
you will overlook and forgive what has so justly offended 
you —and in short, my dear, that you will accept his hand." 

*' Oh Mrs. Willoughby, how can I?" exclaimed Adelaide, ' 
** what is there in his circumstances that should make that 
which was imprudent yesterday, prudent to-day?" 
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*'I do not think there will be the least imprudence in 
your marrying, my dear, provided you love each other suf- 
ficiently to find more happiness in very moderate circum- 
stances shared together, than in enjoying luxuries apart. 
Captain Mostyn has just told me that his prospects are 
good, and that his presentincome amounts to £500 a-year.'* 

^* So much !" said Adelaide in a tone of touching reproach; 
'* and yet until yesterday — until he thought that I expected 
it, he never thought of making me his wife! — and can he 
suppose that I will now accept a hand, which not inclina- 
tion, but a feeling of honour, perhaps — compassion! bids 
him oflfer? — Oh, Mrs. Willoughby, he little knows me ! " 

'' Indeed, Adelaide, you do him hardly justice. He loves 
you, I am sure." 

'*He may think so for the moment," she replied — *' in- 
deed that he really does so is my only consolation. But 
suppose he were to repent ! — to regret those luxuries and 
enjoyments which he now ofiFers to sacrifice for my sake? — 
Were I to accept him, imagine then what would be my own 
feelings ! How could I endure the thought that inwardly he 
might be reproaching me for. having drawn him into an 
engagement, which his own better judgment condemned ! 
Drawn him into an engagement! — Oh, Mrs. Willoughby!" 

*' Do not you suppose, my dear, that to be married to 
such a woman as you are, would compensate ten thousand 
fold for any such paltry luxuries as he might have to relin- 
quish?" exclaimed her friend. 

^^ He did not think so, yesterday," replied Adelaide. — 
** Beside," continued she, colouring deeply, ''remember 
my own situation, dearest Mrs. Willoughby — any independ- 
ence would be a gain to me — Consider to what suspicions 1 
might expose myself." 

There was a slight pause, and then Mrs. Willoughby said, 

** Will you not see him — he wishes to see you — he is 
waiting for you down stairs." 

*'No— no — ^no. I cannot — I will not— I dare not see 
him," exclaimed Adelaide in great agitation. — "He might 
persuade me! We are so easily persuaded when our own 

9 
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dacditful wishes go hand in hand with the persuader— and 
L know I am right! — Oh, Mrs. Willoughby !'' said 8he,her 
fortitude at length giving way, '' I thought I loved him no 
longer?— P ought to love him no longer! — How wrong!— 

How foolish I ""* She sunk into a chair quite overcome, 

and tears, bitter tears, fell through the fingers which con- 
cealed her eyes. 

'* My love, '* said Mrs. Willoughby, in a voice of the ten- 
derest sympathy, ^* you are not wrong ! — you are not foo- 
lish! — it is most natural ! That heart must indeed be steep 
edi in pride, and hardened by resentment, that could at once 
change affection into indifference — I will return to him with 
your answer. — ^But what shall I say? Give me some mes- 
sage. '' 

''Tell him," said Adelaide, ''that I can give him no 
other answer than I did yesterday — and tell him, dear Mrs. 
Willoughby — that I shall never think of him with resent- 
ment or bitterness." 

" But suppose he insists upon seeing yon ?** 

'' Then tell him that it is my last request that be will 
not think of it ; it would pain me very much, and be quite 
useless. And now, my dearest Mrs. Willoughby — my al- 
most mother — give me the satisfaction of hearing t^at you 
think I am right," taking her hand, and looking up into 
her face. 

'* Quite right, my love. — I think you are quite right." 
She bent forward and kissed tbat imploring, tear-stained 
countenance; then leaving her, descended again to the 
drawing-room. 

She paused a few moments, before she opened the door, 
to collect her thoughts. Pleasure was uppermost — pleasure 
that the field was once more open to her brother ; that 
there was again a chance of his ultimate success ; that he 
might still be as happy as he deserved. 

"For in time," thought she, " Adelaide will recover this 
first attachment, and appreciate still more, from the expe- 
rience under which she is now sufferings a love so true, so 
devoted^ so unselfish as that of Charles.." 
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She had done her duty, all that could be expected from 
kev, c»d felt no inclination to exert her influence — even 
had she been less persuaded tbaa she was, of the propriety 
oi Adelaide's feelings — to induce her to alter her determi'- 
ftation. Had Captain Mo^yn really hoped to have failed in 
his application, he could not have chosen, a' fitter messenger. 

In the meanwhile, Mostyn had been* pacing up and 
down the room in which he had been left.. His feelings of 
excitement and tenderness had somewhat abated, now that 
the dread reality of marriage stared him in the face,, and 
that he had leisure to contemplate all the difiQculties to 
which, he and Addaide might possibly be exposed in 
their union. He loved and admired her,. it is true^ far moro 
thani stny woman he had ever been acquainted with ; and 
had he been wealthy, would never for one moment have 
hesitated in askifig her to become his wife ; at the same 
time he did not possess the courage to embark without 
trepidation in a life of comparative sdf-denial. Moving 
from place to place ; quartered now here, now there ; his 
fancy perpetually engaged with some new flirtation, as 
ephemeral as the one before, he had little faith in an endur- 
ing, self-sustaining attachment; and had been utterly 
careless of inflicting suffering, believing, that when the day 
of parting should come, it would' be as transient on the 
lady's side, as on his own ; and circumstanced as he was, 
he had never, in any instance, contemplated such a cata- 
strophe, as the usual termination to a mutual affection, — a 
proposal of marriage. He had now been led to take this 
step from a mingled feeling of affection, contrition, and 
honour ; and awaited Mrs. Willoughby's return hardly 
knowing which he most desired, a refusal or an acceptal. 
M*s. Willoughby atlength came in, and delivered Adelaide's 
answer. 

With, the sometimes strange perversity of human nature, 
now that his fate was decided — that the choice no longer 
lay in his power — that she had so positively refused even 
Vo see him again, his wavering inclinations were at once 
decided. That prudence, which hcd previously led iiim 
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to neglect securing such happiness whilst in his power, 
now appeared to him the greatest folly. All Adelaide's 
charms and beauty, her noble character, and above all, her 
^ affection for himself, rose to his thoughts, illuminated with 
a brighter radiance than ever; and all this he had neglected 
to make his own I — he had sacrificed to a moral cowardice 
— to the fear of his comrades' ridicule — to the dread of a 
few paltry deprivations. 

*' Go to her again," cried he, ** tell her I must and will 
see her again." 

" It is useless," replied Mrs. Willoughby. " Adelaide's 
last request to you is, that you will desist from any such 
attempt, which would only give her useless pain, since her 
mind is quite made up upon the subject. She returns to 
her grandmother to-morrow. — She desired me to tell you 
that she will never harbour a feeling of unkindness against 
you." 

Whilst Mrs. Willoughby spoke, Mostyn continued impa- 
tiently pacing up and down the room. 

" Then I have lost her," said he, bitterly; " and richly 
have I deserved to forfeit her regard ! — I see she cannot 
forgive me. — She loves me no longer! — She does not even 
believe in my unalterable attachment." 

'* You can hardly be surprised that she should doubt it 
after what has passed, my dear Captain Mostyn; and, 
indeed, a little consideration will show you, that under her 
present circumstances, as well as your own, it is impossible 
she could accept your proposal." 

Mostyn made no reply but appeared absorbed in thought. 
At length he said. 

'*I understand what you mean. — It is true!~I do not 
deserve that Miss Lindsay should trust me, nor can I expect 
she should put faith in my protestations." An air of deep 
dejection passed over his countenance. '* I will now no 
longer detain you, Mrs. Willoughby, I can only thank you 
for your forbearance, for 1 am conscious I merit all those 
reproaches from Miss Lindsay's friends which she herself 
has so generously spared me. And will you assure her— 
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will you assure Miss Lindsay — that the lesson I am now so 
bitterly learning will not be without profit to my future life. 
I could say much more— I might beg of you to tell her that 
— but it is useless! — She would probably refuse to listen 
to any thing from one who has so deservedly forfeited her 
esteem. — Still do not let her think too hardly of me, Mrs. 

Willoughby; and when " He seemed desirous, though 

unable, to say more; and taking Mrs. Willoughby 's hand, 
and warmly pressing it, hastened from the room. 



CHAPTER XX. 



To-morrow came. The carriage at the appointed hour 
drove up to the door, and nothing remained to be done but 
the last melancholy ceremony of leave-taking. Leave-takings 
are always melancholy pieces of business, even when it is to 
return to a happy home, and friends still dearer than those 
one is parting from. To Adelaide it was peculiarly so. 
She looked back upon the bright happiness of the last few 
weeks, and the future looked blank and dreary, indeed, in 
comparison. Alas! from that happiness what had she 
reaped! The bitter experience which ages more than 
years; for without it, a man, should he live to a hundred, 
to all intents and purposes is still a child; while know- 
ledge of the world makes men of boys. The last few hours 
had changed the joyous-hearted, confiding girl into the 
thoughtful, serious, feeling voman. 

Frederick and his little sisters were in despair when they 
found they must lose the kind and sympathizing sharer in 
all their little joys and sorrows; the gay and amusing com- 
panion of all their pleasant rambles and excursions. Mrs. 
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WHloughby, it is needless to say, shared their sorrow. Miss 
llaWkstone was fortimately on a visit to some friends in the 
neighbourhood, whom she had joined by appointment at 
ibe ball , and had not returned to Bury Hill ; and was thus 
spared the crime of a malicious triumph , the occasion for 
which, had she been present, she would neither have been 
slow to perceive, nor to take advantage of. 

Itis unnecessary to accompany Adelaide upon her jottrney. 
Her thoughts were so absorbed , her spirits so depressed , 
that she would scarcely have paid attention to any occur- 
rence on the way, had it been ever so worthy of note. As it 
was, she met with no more stirring events than usually be- 
fall a stage coach traveller , and arrived, with her escort in 
due time, at G , and at Mrs. Melton's door. 

That worthy lady greeted her with her usual volubility , 
and was fhll of all the little trifles which had occurred du- 
ring her grand- daughter's absence, and of inquiries about 
her visit , though Adelaide bad constantly written to her, 
relating every thing that she thought would interest her. This 
must now, however, be all repeated ; but as Adelaide had 
avoided making any particular mention of Captain Mostyn 
in her letters, she was spared any questions concerning 
him. She exerted herself t(t entertain the good old lady to 
the bei|t of her power, however painful to herself; for it may 
easily be imagined she felt little inclined to the recapitula- 
tion of scenes and events, every particular of which could 
only prote and lacerate the wounds from which she was 
suffering. 

The next morning's post brought a letter from Mr. Brown, 
to say (hat he would join her the following day, and accom- 
pany her on the next to Lady Kinnaston's, who was an- 
xious that she should come to her as soon as possible. 

Adelaide was rejoiced that her duties would begin so 
soon, for she felt that exertion would be her best auxiliary 
in overcoming recollections which she wisihed to banish for 
ever from her mind; and wliich, while she was unoccupied, 
could not but recur with all their painfully depressing in- 
fluence. She felt it her duty to forget, yet her affection Tor 
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Mostyn would sometimes revive with startling in tensity 
and she would regret the bar she had herself placed against 
their union, and doubtingly ask herself if the sacrifice had 
been so absolutely necessary? Then she would be over- 
,whelmed with self-reproach ather weakness ; or would writhe 
under an almost intolerable feeling of shame and degrada- 
tion, as the particulars of their last interview recurred again 
and again to her memory. 

Had Mrs. Willoughby been still with her, to point out to 
her, that in her conduct there had been nothing reprehen- 
sible, iand that all her i^nsations were natural and inno- 
cent, she would have suffered much less; but such conso- 
lation must be at hand, must be perpetually repeated to 
administer TClief to feelings such as Adelaide's— 'fedings 
which were becoming almost morbid from preying trpon 
themselves; for there was no one now to' whom she could 
open her thoughts, or from whom she could obtain advice 
and sympathy. 

Mr. Brown, upon his arrival, was struck witli the alte* 
ration in his virard^s appearance. She had lost her brilliant 
colour, and that air of life and animation which gave so 
much character to her expression. She evidently exerteA 
herself to appear as usual, and her grandmother had per- 
ceived no difference; but the more discerning eyes trf 
Mr. Brown observed with pain the abstraction which 
seemed to carry her far away from the present, whenever 
any pause occurred in the conversation, or the start widi 
which she would return to the subject of discourse, when 
her attention was claimed by some question or remark. 

In the evening, after Mrs: Melton had gone to rest, hfe 
inquired of her, with much solicitude, if she was well? and 
whether she felt equal to the task which lay before her? 

Adelaide assured him that there was nothing amiss with 
her, and that, far from being alarmed, she was looking 
forward to "beginning life,'' as «he called it, with much 
curiosity and pleasure, and as she seemed indisposed to 
dwell upon the subject, he made no fm'ther allusion 4p her 
appearance, and concluded that her low -spirits proceeded 
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from the very natural regret she must have felt at leaving 
all her kind friends at Bury Hill. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



At six o'clock the next morning our travellers started 
upon their journey. It was before these rapid railway days 
— ^by the way, what becomes of all the time that they save.^ 
— and when -a coach, with four horses, took two days to 
make the journey from G to Portsmouth. 

To those who travel for the sake of travelling — tra- 
velling, alas ! has now lost nearly all its charms. Where 
are the delightful inns, where one enjoyed all the freedom 
and comforts of home, and all the excitement and novelty 
of a visit? Where the civil, curtseying landlady, the 
bustling chambermaid, and prompt and ready waiter? 
Where supper-teas, with their poached eggs and potted 
meats, their fresh breads and buttered toast, the hissing 
urn and allowances of black and green tea? The passing 
steps, the ringing bells, the rattling of coach and chaise 
under the hospitable arch — the merry chat by the side of 
the cheery fire, as one buried oneself in an arm-chair, or 
stretched at full length upon the sofa, while Uie youngest 
or freshest of the party concocted the .flagrant beverage? 
Where the comfortable bed-rooms and downy bed, in 
which a pleasant fatigue ensured refreshing sleep, in 
spite of the never ceasing noise and clatter? Where are 
they all? 

Poor Adelaide, however, made none of these reflections. 
We seldom value what we do not expect to lose, nor was 
she much disposed to enjoy any thing. 
, From Portsmouth, they crossed to Ryde, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of which Lady Kynnaston was living. An hour's 
drive, brought them to the spot. It was a pretty house, of 
moderate dimensions, surrounded by a verandah, and close 
to the sea, which, when the tide was up, washed the low 
wall which bounded the flower-garden. 

Lady Kynnaston received them with quiet courtesy, her 
manners were too distant to be called kind. She appeared 
to be about thirty. Her features were very beautiful, but so 
pale, and so still, that they looked as if they were sculptured 
in marble. It seemed as if the heart to which they belonged 
must lie dead and cold within her breast, to give an expres- 
sion of such desolate rigidity to the countenance. Adelaide 
felt that some melancholy history must be attached to that 
face, a history which would probably die unrevealed with 
its possessor, who appeared as incapable of requiring, as 
of bestowing sympathy. About her whole appearance was 
an air of the simplest, yet most dignified refinement; which 
reminded one of an Ionic column, and which exercised an 
imposing fascination, if such an epithet may be used, upon 
all who approached her. 

** I should wish to introduce your pupils to you, if you 
are not too tired with your long journey. Miss Lindsay," 
said Lady Kynnaston, when the first civilities and common- 
places had passed between her and her guests ; and, ringing 
the bell, she told the servant to desire the children would 
come in. 

Two little girls soon made their appearance. The young- 
est, who appeared to be about six years old, was a pretty 
engaging little thing,, rosy checked, and golden haired; 
she ran at once into the room, and to her mother; but the 
eldest, a pale, delicatelooking, and plain child, some two 
years older, lingered at the door, and seemed too shy to 
come forward, till her mother spoke. 

" Come here, Clara," said she, in a still, cold voice ; '* do 
not stand in that way at the door. I wish to introduce you 
to this lady." 

The little girl coloured slightly, and with eyes bent upon 
the floor, timidly approached her mother. 
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'* This is Miss Lindsay, the young lady who will in fatare 
be so good as to teach you, and I trust she will find yea 
both/' with an emphasis upon the last word, which, from 
her again heightening colour, the eldest seemed well to un- 
derstand, '' good and docile children." 

'* Oh, mamma! we will be very good, won*t we, Clara?" 
cried the youngest. 

Clara made no reply; her eyes were still bent upon the 
carpet. 

'' Well, then," said Lady Kynnaston, '^ go up and shake 
hands with Miss Lindsay;" and as she spoke, she stroked 
the child's flaxen curls, and kissed her forehead. 

Adelaide observed that at the caress Clara cast a glance, 
quick as lightning, upon her mother, and then ber eyes 
again sought the floor; she did not, however, make the 
slightest move to follow her sister's example, who, in obe- 
dience to her mother's desire, went to Adelaide, and put up 
her rosy mouth to be kissed. 

** Clara! did you hear me? Go to Miss Lindsay I" 

The child did not stir, but her face grew crimson. Lady 
Kynnaston repeated her command, but in a voice rather 
cold than stern. Still Clara made no attempt to obey. 

*' Then leave the room," said her mother, in a voice so 
chilling, that it seemed to come straight from the^ North 
Pole.. 

Clara hesitated a moment, and then crept silently away ; 
she was soon followed by Thekla. 

'* r fear that you will find one of your pupils most diffi- 
cult to manage, Miss Lindsay," began Lady Kynnaston. 
** Clara is obstinate, or dull, or both. I cannot understand 
her. I find it quite useless to be severe with her; indeed 
I have tried all means to overcome her surprising stubborn- 
ness, but without effect. But her sister is very different— 
as in appearance." 

*' She does, indeed, seem very shy," said Adelaide. 

*' I fear you will find that the least of her defects," said 
the mother. 
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There<was something about Clara, which interested Ade- 
laide deeply, notwithstanding all that Lady Kynnaston said 
in her diBfevour. She could not avoid suspecting that some 
unhappy mismanagement or misunderstanding lay at the 
bottom, and felt eager to penetrate the little ^rl's app»- 
rentlyimpenetrable character. 

Lady Kynnaston pressed Mr. Brown to stay as many days 
as he could spare; but he was too much occupied to avail 
himself of her invitation, arid accordingly returned to 
€unbridge the following day. 

Adelaide lost no time in commencing her new duties. 
With Lady Kynnaston's able assistance, she arranged a 
plan of studies for her little pupils, and soon became deeply 
interested in her employment. Thekla, a frank, affectionate 
little thing, with quick abilities, and lively spirits, gave her 
little trouble; and, in the course of a few days, was as good 
friend with her, as if i^he had known her all her life; but 
Clara gave her more trouble. 

The first few days, she would hardly speak. She would 
learn her lessons with apparently the greatest assiduity; 
but when she came up to repeat them, she seemed to have 
entirely forgotten them, and had to be " turned down," as 
the school-room phrase is, over and over again. 

Lady Kynnaston was, at first, a good deal in the room, 
and if she happened to be present at the time, it was worse 
than ever. The httle girl, with her eyes bent upon the floor, 
remained impenetrably silent. She seemed as if under a 
spell. Entreaties, remonstrances,' threats, all were without 
avail ; till her mother, in that chilling voice so peculiarly 
her own, would order her to leave the room. Then the tears 
would gather to her eyes, and she would slowly retreat to 
the nursery. Lady Kynnaston was convinced that it was 
obstinacy. 

** I passed the door of the nursery, this very morning," 
said she^ " and Clara was repeating her lesson, that very 
lesson of which now she will not say a word, to the nur- 
serymaid, and finished it without a mistake. What is to be 
done with her? She gets worse and worse." 
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'^ She is nervous .1 feel sure," said Adelaide. '^ I am sure 
she is frightened." 

'' Hardly, I should think, Miss Lindsay. I do not know 
what in her own mother there should be to alarm her. 
Thekladoes not think me so very terrible! But I observe 
that the moment I come into the room, Clara goes into one 
of her fits of obstinacy, or alarm, as you more indulgently ' 
term it, and no power can make her speak." 

Adelaide could say no more ; she could only hope when 
left to herself, that she might be more successful in her ma- 
nagement. 

As soon as Lady Ky nnastonleft the room, Adelaide went 
up stairs to the nursery. The servants had gone down to 
dinner, and Clara was there alone. She was sitting on a 
stool; a little dog was in her lap, the unfortunate lesson 
book on a chair before her, and, as she repeated her task to 
herself in a low voice, tear after tear fell upon the head 
of her favourite, which she kept gently stroking, whilst 
he would every now and then look up with an inquiring 
eye into her face, as if he were asking her what was the 
matter. 

Adelaide remained watching the child unobserved for a 
few moments, and then, advancing, said — 

"Well, dear, is that lesson learnt at last!" in a cheerful 
encouraging voice 

Clara remained perfectly silent. 

'* Come, my dear, speak ! " 

Not a word. 

" Now, Clara," said Adelaide, stroking her head, **you 
pain me, and are giving me a great deal of trouble. It is 
a lovely day, and 1 want to go out. Have you learnt your 
lesson?" 

•' I do know it, — but I can't say it." 

"Oh, yes, you can if you try. It will please your mamma 
if you will say it to me." 

Clara handed Adelaide the book, and began in so Iowa 
voice, that it was almost impossible to hear. However, she 
repeated it very correctly. 
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** Now," said Adelaide, when it was finished, *'puton 
your bonnet, and come with me into the garden — your 
mamma and Thekla are there; and your mamma will be 
very much pleased when she finds how good you have been 
at last." She was most anxious that Clara should not ima- 
gine that she thought Lady Kynnaston unjust. An expression 
of joy passed over the poor child's pale countenance; she 
quickly fetched her bonnet, and, taking Adelaide's hand, 
went with her into the garden. 

Lady Kynnaston was sitting on the lawn, while Thekla 
was playing with some shells at her feet; on a little table at 
her side, stood a basket of peaches. 

As they approached, Clara's courage seemed again to 
fail, and she hung back a little; but Adelaide urged her 
forward, and said to her mother. 

" I am sure you will be glad to hear, madam, that 
Clara has said her lesson, at last, and very perfectly." 

Clara cast an imploring look at her mother, while the co- 
lour flew to her face. 

*' Has she?" said Lady Kynnaston in her icy tone. ** I am 
glad to hear it ; but I should have been better pleased had 
she said it whilst I was in the room. Such obstinacy I can- 
not excuse ! But as you have said your lesson at last, here 
is a peach for you, Clara;" and she took one from the 
basket and offered it to her daughter. 

It was painful to watch the changing expression in the 
poor child's face during this speech. At the close *it chan- 
ged from despair into impenetrability ; and the proffered 
fruit fell from her hand upon the grass. 

Lady Kynnaston rose with an offended air. *' I see you 
have not recovered your temper, Clara," said she. *' Do 
not stay here, you disturb me." 

Clara did not move. She seemed fixed to the earth. 

*' I do not wish to have the annoyance of another argu- 
ment with you, I am fatigued enough with the first; and if 
you do not choose to obey me, I shall, myself, go into the 
house ; " and she turned away. 

Clara's lips moved, and she made an effort to catch her 
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mother's dress as she passed ; but she missed U, ami again 
remained motionless. , 

*^Gome, Miss Lindsay," said Lady Kynnaston, **you 
must be quite tired with your day's exertions. I beg you 
will take no further trouble about Clara. — Pray come ! " she 
repeated in a tone almostof command , as Adelaide lingered. 

There was no help for it, Adelaide was obliged to follow; 
though she was hlled with compassion for the poor child's 
evident suffering, and longed to endeavour to make her 
peace with her mother. 

''You see how it is," said Lady Kynnaston, as they walked 
together towards the house, '^ obstinacy the most deter- 
mined, or, perhaps, still worse, pride the most ungovern- 
able! — I am in despair, Miss Lindsay, and know not what 
to do with her!" 

*' Perhaps, sympathy," began Adelaide. 

^* I can have none, with such a temper," said the mother; 
and, indeed, the contrast was so strildng between the com.- 
manding figure and noble features of Lady Kynnaston, and 
the shrinking, timid air and pale, thin face of the little girl, 
that Adelaide could not but believe her. '' No openness; 
no confidence;" continued Lady Kynnaston, '^ nothing but 
that impenetrable silence, and tears. If she would fly into 
a passion, 1 could understand it; but that silence!— I con- 
fess it irritates me." 

'' Indeed, madam, I feel persuaded it is extreme suscep- 
tibility. Clara is, evidently, a very timid child. I am afraid 
you will think me forward in venturing my opinion, inex- 
perienced as I am; but, I think, that with gentle encoura- 
gement, Clara would become all you wish." 

*' I find no difl&culty with her sister , Miss Lindsay. She 
does not appear to find me so terrible; but she loves me, 
and Clara does not." As she spoke they arrived at the 
house, where Lady Kynnaston was met by a servant, who 
handed her a note, which required ah immediate answer. 
She went up to her sitting-room for the purpose, and Ade- 
laide could not resist returning to the lawn to see what her 
little pupils were about. 
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They were no longer where she had Left them ^ but 
after a little search she thought she heard voices pro* 
ceeding from a small shrubbery. She entered it, and 
had not made many steps down a narrow, winding path, 
when she saw the two children seated at the root of a tree, 
a little further on, and with their hacks towards her. She 
approached without being overheard. Little Thekla had 
her arm round her sister's waist, who was weeping as 
children only can weep, silently; but with such a flow 
of tears , that , like Undine , she seemed as if she would 
weep herself into a fountain ; so hopelessly , so disconso- 
lately, that Adelaide felt almostinclined to follow her 
example. 

Thekla was urging, entreating her to speak , and seemed 
to have just succeeded in prevailing upon her, when Ade- 
laide came up. 

** Oh, Thekla," sobbed she , ** I want my own papa! I 
want him to kiss me. Mamma won't kiss me — I did not 
want the peach. — Oh, papa! papa!" 

** I will run and Bjsk mamma to kiss you," cried little 
Thekla. *'Come, Clara ," pulling her by the hand, *'do 
come; she will do it directly when I ask her !" and again 
she tried to pull her sister from the ground. 

" No , Thekla , 1 can't come — I can't speak— and then 
mammais angry." ^ 

" That is just it," cried the little one , ** you never will 
speak ; and you used to talk so to papa , and that vexes 
mamma. — Why don't you talk to her as I do?" 

'* Oh, I cannot !" sobbed poor Clara ; and there was ano- 
ther flood of tears. 

Thekla jumped up , ran down the path , and was out of 
sight before Clara could recover her voice sufficiently to 
csdl after her. 

Adelaide now came forward. 

** Clara, dear," she began , *' you must not cry in this 
way ; it will make you quite ill ; and then what will your papa' 
and mamma say?" 

"Do you know papa?" exclaimed the little girl, her tears 
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suddenly stopping, while she looked eagerly in her gover- 
ness's face. 

*' No , I do not — but what will he say when he comes 
home, and finds, his little girl has not been good , but has 
I'oolishly cried herself quite ill?" 

'^ He is not coming home!" said the child , sadly. ^^ I 
shall never see him again — 1 hoped he would have come, but 
he never has!'' 

This was the first time Adelaide had ever heard the fa- 
ther's name mentioned. She had supposed him to be dead; 
but now, from what the child had just said , she imagined 
herself to have been mistaken , for Clara was quite old 
enough to understand what was death, and the impossibi- 
lity of seeing her father again , — was he no longer in life? 
Some mystery seemed attached to him ; but she felt a natu- 
ral delicacy in endeavouring to obtain a knowledge from 
the child which the mother had not thought proper to im- 
part; so she said. 

*'He will come home some day, 1 dare say ; and then he 
will be sorry to hear that his little Clara, from her beha- 
viour, has given her mamma reason to think her obstinate 
and ill-humoured. You should try, dear, to 7nahe yourself 
answer your mother when she speaks to you. It is very 
tiresome when a little girl will give no reply, but remains 
as silent as if she were dumb — who can say whether her 
thoughts are not proud and rebellious?" 

Adelaide continued her little sermon in gently soothing 
accents — the little girl's confidence seemed quite won, and 
she promised to try and conquer her timidity. She seemed 
yearning for a love and affection; which, from some cause 
which to Adelaide was inexplicable, she had evidently never 
met with from her mother, though they were lavished upon 
Thekla. Thekla, it was true, was lovely, engaging, and 
open-hearted; whilst poor Clara was plain, somewhat 
awkward, and of rather slow parts. But surely, thought 
Adelaide, such adventitious claims should not exercise so 
exclusive a charm upon a mother's heart, however they 
might affect the world in general. 
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**Come home now, my dear," said she, when the Utile 
conversation was ended, " it is nearly time, and your 
mamma will be waiting." 

They walked hand in hand to the door, Clara chatting 
cheerfully away till they reached the hall-door. Tea was 
already laid out when they entered the drawingroom; 
Lady Kynnaston was sitting upon the sofa; Thekla» 
kneeling upon a low stool at her feet, was reading to her 
from a story-book, which her little fat arms were support- 
ing upon her mother's knee. 

**Now, mamma!" cried she, as her sister and Adelaide 
entered. 

"Conoe here, Clara," said Lady Kynnaston ; *'Thekla 
has begged me to kiss you," and she pressed her lips upon 
the child's forehead, who timidly approached her. **Why 
do you look so frightened?" 

'* I am not frightened, dear mamma," said Clara. 

*'Very well, my dear — I hope you are sorry for your 
behaviour to-day, and that you will endeavour in future, 
for your own credit's sake, to conduct yourself more 
agreeably." 

Ah ! thought Adelaide, would she but have said '^for 
my sake," or *' because it is right to do so." — ^^Fpr her 
own credit's sake!" — What child, generous and single- 
hearted, would be influenced by such a motive? 

Clara evidently struggled violently with her disinclina- 
tion, and compelled herself to say that she would try and 
be very good. 

**You are a good girl at last" said Lady Kynnaston. 

Even this cold encomium seemed to gratify the poor child 
beyond measure. Her countenance beamed with happiness, 
and she knelt down by Tbekla's side at her mother's feet, 
as if she would read with her. Unfortunately, she knelt 
upon her mother's dress, rather awkwardly, certainly, and 
dragged it from the waist. 

**Get up I" said Lady Kynnaston, quickly, "you are 
upon my dress, Clara!" 

Clara rose instantly, with a fallen countenance; she lin- 

10 
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gered a Utile while by her mother's side, and then walked 
away to the bow window. Adelaide felt for her. 

**Mamma!" said Thekla, ** call Clara back !" 

**I did not send her away, my love; she can come if 
she chooses," was the reply ; '*go on with your reading." 

The little girl obeyed, but seemed restless and uncom- 
fortable. 

Adelaide in the meanwhile made tea, and when she had 
poured it out, called to Clara to come and take it, who, 
upon the summons, crept forward with that timid, scared 
air which seemed so irritating to her mother, who glanced 
at her, as she passed , with an expression half of impatience, 
half dislike, but took no further notice of her; and The- 
kla, having finished her reading, entered into conversation 
with Adelaide. Conversation was a gift which Lady Kynnas- 
ton possessed in a remarkable degree. Her opinions were 
original and clever, her information mostextensive, her mind 
highly cultivated. Adelaide greatly enjoyed her company; 
she could not but remark, however, that any approach to 
the inner life, to feelings and affections, seemed studiously 
avoided by Lady Kynnaston; and if Adelaide happened in 
any way to touch upon such subjects, she was met with 
the most chilling reserve, or a kind of sceptical indifference 
which precluded any advance. 

The little girls, in the meanwhile, were amusing them- 
selves with some game or other at the table. Thekla was 
often very noisy; but her laughter and exclamations passed 
unnoticed by her mother, except when at some livQly sally 
she would now and then give her a fond smile ; but Adelaide 
could not but observe that whenever Clara raised her voice 
above a whisper she was immediately silenced. There arose 
some little dispute about the rules of this game. To any 
impartial observer it was evident which of the sisters was 
in the right, and Adelaide anxiously awaited Lady Kyn- 
naston's decision, to which Thekla triumphantly appealed- 

'* You are quite wrong, Thekla," was the answer; **Clara 
is undoubtedly in the right, and you must abide by the rules 
of the game." 
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A flush of joy again kindled in Glara'a countenance, 
and the game was resumed. Adelaide felt relieved. Lady 
Kynnaston was then too high-minded to indulge herself in 
positive injustice. All might still be well. 

The nurse now came to fetch the two children to bed. 
Clara got up immediately and went to say good night to her 
mother, who, engaged in conversation, gave her an inat- 
tentive kiss ; but when Thekla came up and threw her arms 
around her, she embraced her almost passionately. Clara 
stood by, and seemed to count the caresses which were 
bestowed upon her more fortunate sister. She then turned 
away, after Adelaide had affectionately bidden her good 
night, and went to her nurse. As usual, that night, she 
cried herself to sleep. 

Numerous were the little scenes of a similar nature to 
which Adelaide was a pained, though deeply interested, 
spectator. She almost despaired, at times, of Clara ever 
obtaining her mother's affection. The poor child was 
always so constrained in her manner to her mother, so evi- 
dently ill at ease in her presence, that she never did her- 
self justice; whilst Thekla's remarkable beauty, and en- 
gaging and affectionate manners, contrasted in a manner 
most unfavourable to her sister. Thekla was very demon- 
strative, and though a generous-hearted little thing, probably 
showed more feeling than she possessed ; Clara, timid and 
reserved, felt far more than she showed. It was the same 
in their studies. Thekla, quick and giddy, learnt very ra- 
pidly pand forgot as soon; Clara, rather slow and very re- 
flective, learnt with difficulty, but what she once understood, 
she retained. 

This difficulty of apprehensioit annoyed and irritated her 
mother; she mistook slowness for stupidity, and reserve 
and timidity for obstinacy, and could, as she declared, do 
nothing with her; but under Adelaide's patient and gentle 
instruction the child's mind seemed gradually to develope, 
and Adelaide was surprised at her progress. 

In matters of positive fact. Lady Kynnaston was never 
unjust. Clara, also, enjoyed all the little prerogatives be- 
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longing to seniority, and had ever the first choice and the 
first turn. With these concessions to justice Lady Kyn- 
naston's conscience seemed perfectly satisfied, and provided 
she discharged them with strict impartiality, seemed to con- 
sider her affection as of right, at her own disposal, and that 
she was free to lavish as much upon one child as she thought 
it impossible to bestow upon the other. 

Lady Kynnastou had never made the slightest allusion to 
her husband, though Adelaide had now been several weeks 
in the house. If it had not been from the mention made of 
him now and then by the little girls, she could never have 
supposed him in existence; but from what occasionally 
dropped from them she found no reason to alter the opi- 
nion she had already formed, and felt convinced that be 
was living ; though what could occasion this separation 
from his family she could not possibly conjecture. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



One day Adelaide and her little pupils set off for a long 
walk, accompanied by the nurserymaid and a donkey, upon 
which the children rode in turns. Adelaide had heard of 
the beauties of Priory Bay, and had a great wish to "visit it. 

They went by the sands, the tide being out suflBciently to 
allow of their passing ; and in about an hour they reached 
Sea-View, then a small village, inhabited only by pilots and 
fishermen. Adelaide here left the children in charge of the 
nurserymaid to eat luncheon they had brought with them, 
and walked on to the Bay alone, as they were tired, and 
preferred resting. She was enchanted with the beauty of the 
scene. The sea lay calm and unruffled, dotted here and 
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there by the sail of a distant fishingboat, and bounded by 
the rich and diversified country on the other side of the 
channel; while behind her, the banks were broken with 
rocks and clothed with trees and underwood, which when the 
tide was in, feathered down to the very edge of the water. 

She opened her sketch-book and began to draw; but while 
her pencil almost mechanically traced upon the paper the 
scene which lay before her, her thoughts travelled faraway; 
to Bury Hill, to the last time that she had opened that 
sketch-book — the last time she had seen Captain Mostyn — 
the day of the scene in the arbour. She had never had the 
courage to open it since; and now the past rose to her me- 
mory, softened, it is true, by the time which had elapsed,, 
but still most painfuL Mostyn came before her in all the' 
fascination of his manner, with all his dangerous tender- 
ness ; but he had lost her esteem, and she felt that she loved 
him no longer. It was her own pure and high imagination 
which had clothed him with qualities he did not possess. — 
The idol had fallen from the pedestal upon which she had 
enthroned it, and now lay in fragments at its foot. 

Still the experience she had endured was not without its 
influence upon her mind ; that spring-like freshness, which 
had once been so distinguishing a feature in her disposi- 
tion, seemed faded and saddened, and her character had 
taken a deeper tinge. She felt older, wiser, graver than 
before; her sympathies, if possible, more enlarged ; her 
benevolence more extended; her selfishness, — she never 
had much — still diminished. SufiFering had purified and 
exalted her character, as it ever does those that are the 
noblest. The ** precious balms" had not ''broken her 
head." ' 

She heard constantly from Mrs. Willoughby, and one of 
her last letters had informed her that Captain Mostyn had 
gone abroad vvith his company. This was the first and only 
mention which her friend had ever made of him ; and Ade- 
laide, though at first she could not overcome a longing 
almost intense, to see even his name mentioned in her 
letters, could not but acknowledge to herself 4hat her 
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friend exercised a wise discretion in refraining from, 
even in any way, alluding to him. She was not aware 
that there was another reason besides the consideration of 
her happiness which made Mrs. Willoughby so desirous 
that Mostyn's memory should fade from her heart 

Absorbed in such thoughts, Adelaide had not observed 
that the sky was becoming overcast. Dark clouds threw 
their shadow upon the waters, and the sea gulls floated 
screaming over head ; every thing betokened an approach- 
ing storm; and when Adelaide, whose attention was at 
last accidentally aroused, looked at her watch, she found 
to her dismay, that she had been sitting drawing more 
than two hours. She hastily gathered her things together, 
and walked rapidly to the spot where she had left the 
children. They were in no hurry te be gone, for they had 
been as much engrossed with their sand-castles as Adelaide 
had been with her reflections, and entreated that they 
might be allowed to wait till the tide, which was gradually 
rising, should fill the moats which they had dug around 
them. 

Adelaide pointed to the sky, and told them it was impos- 
sible ; besides, the very tide which, if they waited, would 
fill their mimic trencher, would prevent them from reach- 
ing home by the shore, and it was a long way round by 
land. 

Thekla was very obstreperous, and declared she would 
stay ; and then, finding remonstrance was useless, escaped 
from her nurse, who in vain attempted to hold her, and 
shrieking with laughter, ran ofi* as fast as her little fat legs 
could carry her, in the opposite direction from home. 
There was a chase in pursuit, and the nurse brought badt 
the little rebel, now in floods of passionate tears. It was 
useless attempting to pacify her, so she was lifted on the 
donkey, and they at length proceeded on their way home; 
Adelaide first ascertaining from an old fisherman vvho was 
standing near, that there was no danger of their being cut 
off by the tide. 

All this took up a good deal of time. The rain b^an to 
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M\ ere they were halfway home, and before they reached 
it descended in torrents. The whole party was completely 
drenched. 

Lady Kynnaston had been out in the carriage, and had 
only returned home live minutes before the arrival of Ade- 
laide and her children. She was on the point of sending a 
servant with umbrellas to meet them, when they made their 
appearance. 

She was too polite to make any reproaches to Adelaide, 
for an accident such as this ; but ordered a fire immediately 
in the nursery, where the chilflren were quickly undressed, 
and put into a warm bed. She showed more anxiety than 
from her apparently cold and impassible nature would 
have been supposed possible; but all her solicitude was 
for Thekla. Though the bed of the eldest child was first 
warmed — though she was first helped to the hot tea which 
was prepared for them and Adelaide, yet Thekla was un- 
dressed by her mother's own hands, and Clara was con- 
signed to those of the nurse. Clara was left to amuse 
herself; but lady Kynnaston sat down by Thekla's bed- 
side, showed pictures and related stories to her. 

Clara observed them for some little while in silence ; at 
length she timidly asked her mother to sit a little nearer to 
her, that she also might hear her. Thekla had fast hold 
of lady Kynnaston's hand, and exclaimed, rat her sister's 
request : — 

'*No, no, dear mamma, you mustn't go! I like to hold 
your hand ! — You can read to yourself, Clara." 

'' But I like to hear mamma tell stories best, Thekla, and 
if mamma will sit there I can hear her as well as you." 

'* No, no," repeated the little thing, half in fun, "she 
shan't go, I tell you. — Darling mamma ! stay with me. I 
like to have you by mef so much, so much ! " and she 
kissed and caressed her mother with winning fondness. 

" You are quite old enough to amuse yourself, Clara," 
said lady Kynnaston. 

"Sarah!" to the nursery-maid, ''give Miss Kynnaston 
a book." 



■^.. 
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Clara took it, without another word, and pretended to 
read ; but tears silcfntly flowed from her eyes, and so blinded 
them, that had she been inclined, she could not really see 
a letter. 

** Mamma,'* said Thekla, presently, ** Clara is crying. 
Please go and sit where she asked you." 

Her mother turned round, and looked towards the other 
little bed. 

'* What are you crying for, Clara?" inquired she, coldly. 

No answer. 

* * When will you learn to conquer this childish weakness ?" 
continued her mother. '* Tears, tears, at the slightest con- 
tradiction ! You are too old to indulge in such behaviour ! " 

Sobs now shook the poor child's bed. 

^'Beally, Clara! this is too bad. I cannot sit down by 
your sister, but you are offended ; and at the slightest 
reproof you lose your temper." 

"Oh, mamma! mamma! — indeed I am not cross," 
sobbed Clara. 

'M am glad to hear it, Clara. I should hardly have sup- 
posed so from what I have witnessed," in the same cold 
voice ; '* prove it to me, by restraining your tears." 

But this appeared out of the little girl's power. She was 
tired with her long walk, wounded by the fresh manifesta- 
tions of her mother's preference for her sister, every mark 
of which she had been watching with the jealous eye of 
unrequited affection; and her tears, instead of being check- 
ed, flowed faster than ever, while her sobs were redoubled. 

" 1 cannot stand this, Thekla," said lady Kynnaston. 
" If Clara chooses to be so childish, she cannot expect that 
I will remain a witness of her behaviour. In half an hour 
you may come down — Clara can remain in the nursery ;" 
and she rose and left the room, pt^sing Clara's bed, without 
a look or another word. 

** Don't cry so. Miss Clara," said the old nurse, who, 
seated at work, had been a witness of the whole scene. 
*' Never mind, dear! you will bring on one of your bad 
head-aohes." 
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Little Thekla jumped up, ran across the floor, and getting 
into her sister's bed, endeavoured to comfort her with the 
most affectionate caress ; but it was of no use, Clara's 
tears still fell in torrents. 

*' Come, come," said Mrs. Morland, " this will never do ! 
I will fetch Miss Lindsay." 

Adelaide, fatigued with the day's excursion, was lying 
down in her dressing-room, when Mrs. Morland knocked 
at her room-door and entered. 

'* Pray, Miss Lindsay, come up stairs to the nursery — 
that poor child is crying ready to break her heart! " 

*' Who, Clara? Is she hurt?" 

'^ Not as you mean. Miss, but in a manner far worse. It 
is the old story — her mamma is displeased with her ; though 
what for," continued she, half to herself, '* it would puzzle 
one to know." 

** Pray, Mrs." Morland, fasten my dress," said Adelaide, 
" and I will go to her immediately." 

" Just as it was with Sir Thomas,'' continued the old 
woman, in the same tone, hooking the dress as she spoke, 
'* I don't mean any disrespect to my lady, Miss, but no 
temper on earth could stand that way she has — Sir Thomas 
bore it a long time^ but every thing must come to an end, 
and so did his patience. — Lor! I have hooked up your 
dress all wrong, Miss! I must begin it all over again — 1 
knew how it would be all along," continued she, ** when 
people can't marry those they like " 

" Pray," said Adelaide, interrupting her, '* hand me 
that ribbon." She felt she had no right to the information 
tbe old nurse was evidently burning to give relative to her 
mistress's former history. 

But Mrs. Morland would neither take the hint, nor let 
her go. • 

" Stop, Miss," said she, "let me settle your collar;" 
and then continued, while Adelaide was fastening the but- 
tons of her sleeves, — 

**My Lady never took to Miss Clara; whether it was 
because Sir Thomas always seemed to love her the best of 
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tbe children, or whether he loved her best because she 
made so much of Miss Thekla, 1 canH say. However, she 
never seemed to care for her eldest, and Miss Clara has 
found that out long ago, poor child! — Ah ! it's a sad pity! 
But as I was saying, when people marry a person they 
don't much care about, still, if that person is kind and 
loving to them, they may very likely get to love them very 
much in their turn, and all turn out happy ; but if people 
marry one they don't care about, all the time loving ano- 
ther, no good can come of it, take my word for it, Miss 
Lindsay!" 

** I am quite ready to go to the nursery, now, Mrs. Mor- 
land," said Adelaide, moving towards the door; /^ shall 
we go?" 

'* If you please, Miss. —l don't know how it is, but do 
one but you can ever quiet Miss Clara, when once she gets 
into her crying fits — poor, dear child !" 

They went into the nursery — Clara was still weeping, 
while Thekia in vain encTeavoured to make her cease or 
speak. 

Adelaide went up to the bed. 

** Now, dear Clara, we must have no more crying! — you 
are tired with your long walk, poor child; we must not 
take another if it fatigues you so much. I am come to tell 
you and Thekia a story, and then yon must go to sleep." 

She began her relation immediately ; and gradually as the 
child got interested, her sobs ceased, and her tears dried 
up, and by the time the story was ended, Clara, quite worn 
out, fell into a^^ound slumber. 

Adelaide was most anxious that the child should n^t 
imagine for a moment, that she herself perceived the occa- 
sion of her grief. She knew that nothing could be so 
dangerous in this instance as optu sympathy; and she 
always carefully avoided giving Clara the slightest reason 
to suppose that she was in any way aware of Lady Kyn- 
naston's partiality. * 

Thekia had, in the mean time, gone down to the 
drawing-room ; but Adelaide remained sitting by the sleep- 
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ing child, in whose thin pale hand her own was fast locked, 
and she could not withdraw it without awakening her. 
Her thoughts reverted to what Mrs. Morland had just been 
saying. Some mystery then there evidently hung about 
the family, or if not a mystery, at least, — some history. 
Lady Kynnaston, with all her faults, interested her deeply. 
She always gave her the idea of some fine instrument out 
of tune ; as if some adverse fate had rendered those tones 
discordant, which nature had formed for producing the 
finest harmony. Was there then no means of restoring 
the jarring notes ? Adelaide could not but hope so, though 
it seemed a work beyond the power of mortal to effect. 

Adelaide longed to win her love; to penetrate that heart, 
which she felt sure glowed warm beneath the ashes of a 
blighted affection; for, from what had dropped from the. 
old nurse, she felt persuaded that this was at the bottom 
of Lady Kynnaston's history; and well could she sympa- 
thise with her in her sufferings. Ah ! if she would but 
open her heart to her, her sympathy might do her good. 
The sympathy of the young is so consoling ; but she 
despaired of ever obtaining more than Lady Kynnaston's 
approbation, for she seemed as incapable of returning 
affection as she seemed indifferent to inspiring it. ''Be- 
«ides," thought Adelaide, *' 1 am but a stranger to her : 
what does she know of me? how am I entitled to hope 
for confidence ? Ah, had she but a sister !. some near rela- 
tion to show hei^ but with kindness and sympathy for the 
Bufferings she has no doubt undergone, how far, far she is 
astray ; how ill she is performing her most obvious duties! 
then from her high mind and strict conscientiousness, one 
might yet hope for the happiest results.*' 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



*' What a clever sketch, Miss Lindsay!" said Lady Kyn- 
naston, one aflernoon, as coming into the school-room, 
she slopped to look over Adelaide's shoulder, who was 
drawing, '' I was not aware that you were such a proficient 
in the art." 

" I am very fond of drawing,'* said Adelaide; **lf you 
care for such things, perhaps it would amuse you to look 
over this portfolio," and she handed her one that lay be- 
side her. 

** Thank you," said Lady Kynnaston, ** I shall like it very 
much ; but do not let me disturb you ; pray go on with your^ 
work." She opened the portfolio and turned over the draw- 
ings in silence, beginning at the latter end, which was full 
of views of the Isle of Wight and of the neighbourhood of 
Bury Hill. Adelaide in the meanwhile continued painting in 
silence. 

She was suddenly interrupted by an exclamation from 
Lady Kynnaston. 

*' The Falls! Jamaica! — How came you by this sketch, 
Miss Lindsay?'' asked she. 

*' Simply from its being one of my own handy-works," 
replied Adelaide, smiling; ** but I do not consider it one of 
the best things I have ever done. — I think I have improved 
since then. — The colouring is too gaudy, and must strike 
an European eye as unnatural ; but it is really not in the 
least exaggerated. I am sorry you did not begin at the other 
end of the portfolio, that you might have seen the best the 
last " added she, with all the amour propre of an artist. 
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** It is not as a work of art that I am considering it," 
said Lady Kynnaston. ** But you say it is your own doing, 
-i-have you ever been in Jamaica then? and do you know 
The Falls?" 

''Do I know The Falls!" exclaimed Adelaide;— ''the 
happiest time of my life has been spent there-I " 

"Can it be possible!" continued Lady Kynnaston, — 
" Tell me, Miss Lindsay, can you have been any relation to 
the late Mr. Lindsay, of The Falls?" 

" I was his only daughter," said Adelaide, in much sur- 
prise at Lady Kynnaston's manner. — " Pray tell me in your 
turn, why it should be a matter of so much interest to you. 
— You could hardly have known my father; he must have 
left England long before you were grown up, and I never 
heard him mention your name." 

" I have never seen him ; nor did 1 ever know any thing 
of him personally," said Lady Kynnaston, — "We were 
such very distant connexions ; besides, you know, no com- 
munication was ever kept up between the families." 

"But you have not told me, Lady Kynnaston," cried 
Adelaide eagerly, "what families! — how are we con- 
nected?" 

"My father stood next in succession to Mr. Lindsay, fail- 
ing heirs male," replied Lady Kynnaston, "and at Mr. 
Lindsay's death, the estate of The Falls reverted to us: and, 
as you probably know, my father has resided there ever 
since he came into possession." 

" Are you then a daughter of Mr. Harrison?" exclaimed 
Adelaide, almost breathless with surprise. 

" Exactly so," said Lady Kynnaston. 

Adelaide rose, — they both Remained silent for a few 
moments. 

" And so then, — " said Adelaide, breaking the pause. 

" So then," interrupted Lady Kynnaston, " we are rela- 
tions; 'and most happy am I, dear Adelaide," embracing 
her, "to claim you as such. —But how strange that we 
should so long have remained in ignorance of our mutual 
connexion." 
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" You have never asked me any questions about my for- 
mer history/' said Adelaide, *'and I was not likely to vo- 
lunteer the information. Nor in I^dy Kynnaston was I likely 
to recognise a Miss Harrison ; but I am surprised that my 
name, coupled with the little you did know about me, 
never struck you." 

'^ It was strange certainly, and 1 am surprised also that 
1 did not discover this before ; but you know we were per- 
fectly ignorant of each other's families. — Our fathers have 
never even met ; and though mine stood next in succession 
to the property, yet Mr. Lindsay was so young a man when 
he left England a widower, and considering the circum- 
stances, it was so natural, were it only for the sake of his 
daughter, that he should wish to leave a son in possession 
of ihe estate, that every one believed the reports which 
were continually reaching England, of his being about to 
form another connexion ; and it was not till long after my 
marriage, that my father began to think it probable that the 
Falls would revert to him. And now," continued she, ** I 
c^n hardly tell you, how glad 1 am that some fortunate 
chance has brought you into my family. I do not know how 
it was, but I always felt a regard for you beyond what I 
generally bestow upon strangers. My family is all abroad ; 
besides," added she, bitterly, ** if they were at home, I 
could not make friends of them. — I want a friend. — ^Ah, 

Adelaide! you little know how much ." She stopped, 

her eyes glistened with moisture, and her voice trembled; 
but before Adelaide could reply, Lady Kynnaston, as if 
ashamed of the emotion she had so unusually betrayed, 
drew herself up, struggled for one instant, and then reco- 
vered the cold composure so habitual to her. 

Adelaide was greatly disappointed. She had longed to 
tell her, how she had only waited for the permission to 
love her — how she also longed for a friend ! But now all 
expression of her feelings seemed impossible. That chill 
barrier of mqnner was again raised between them — that 
magic barrier which it seemed impossible to surmount. 

At her request, Adelaide related to Lady Kynnaston the 
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particulars of her father's ruin and death, to which she list- 
ened with great interest. At the close of her narration, 
Lady Kynnaston again embraced her, and as the tears fell 
from Adelaide's eyes at the recollection of the fatal event 
which had deprived her at once of both her father and her 
home she said,— 

"Poor child! You have begun life and its sorrows 
early ! But to possess such a father as your's, though only 
in memory, is far, far more enviable than the actuaUty of 

fortune and parents such as such as some are blest 

yrith. Believe me, your trials are slight indeed compared 
to those of many!'* 

She then asked where she had been, and what she had 
been doing since her return to England. 

Adelaide gave her a Ijrief account of her grandmother — 
of Mrs. Willoughby, and of her visit to Bury Hill ; of course 
avoiding all mention of Captain Mostyn. 

" There seems another connecting link between us," 
said Lady Kynnaston, when she again concluded, '* The 
Mr. Latimer you have mentioned, I am well acquainted 
with.'' 

'* Ah ! now you mention it," replied Adelaide, '* I remem- 
ber Mrs. Willoughby having told me something to that ef- 
fect. — Is he not guardian to your children? " 

** Hardly, in their father's life-time. But he is Clara's 
godfather, and Sir Thomas Kynnaston's oldest friend." 

'* He is a most excellent person," said Adelaide. * * I liked 
him so very much, and he was very good-natured to me. 
He was almost my first acquaintance in England, as I have 
told you." 

** 1 expect him here, shortly, on his return from abroad. 
He came to see me before he went, the end of July last. I 
was shocked to see him looking so ill and out of spirits; he 
neve/ mentioned having met you at Bury Hill, which 1 am 
surprised at, as he told me that he had been staying there 
for a few weeks in the early part of the vacation. Did he 
know that you were coming here?" 

". He could not have been aware of it then, as I did not 
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hear of you till some time after his departure/' answered 
Adelaide. 

'' I cannot accouut for his never having mentioned your 
name/' repeated Lady Kynnaston. ''He could hardly have 
been ignorant of the connection between us, that is to 
say, if you ever mentioned to him any thing about The 
Falls." 

" I am sure I must have done so in the course of con- 
versation, even if he had not heard my history from his 
sister, which is of course almost impossible. But you say 
he was Sir Thomas's friend; perhaps he knew little of your 
own family — as little as I did myself — and possibly the 
identity of my Falls with your father's estate in Jamaica 
never occurred to him." 

"Possibly; more particularly as your name is by no 
means an uncommon one. But still it is strange that he 
never mentioned having seen you. I should have thought," , 
added Lady Kynnaston, smiling, "that thefactof havii^ 
made your acquaintance, Adelaide, would hardly have 
passed unnoticed in conversation with an intimate friend.*' 

" I must say it is not very flattering to me," said Adelaide, 
" and I confess, I was vain enough to imagine that Mr. Lati- 
mer was so kind as to like me, a little bit ; for we saw a 
good deal of each other at first. Afterwards," said she, 
blushing, *'I don't know, how it was exactly — -but there 
were a great many parties— and people staying in the house 
— and I did not see so much of him — I think he was very 
basy reading and writing. I know he was engaged in some 
difficult Greek translation, and I believe it was upon that 
account that he left Bury Hill much sooner than he had at 
first intended. 1 remember attributing his paleness and 
gravity to this same deep book upon which he was en- 
gaged." 

" Very probably," said Lady Kynnaston." 1 know that he 
attributed the illness under which he was evidently suffer- 
ing when I saw him last, to hard study, and was going 
abroad for change of air and scene." 
There was a few moments silence, during which both 
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the ladies seemed lost in thought, ^t last Adelaide ventured 
to say, 

"You said that Mr. Latimer was coming to see yon soon. 
Do you expect Sir Thomas to accompany him?*' 

'T do not think he can come," was the reply. 

*' Is Sir Thomas abroad?" continued Adelaide, urged on, 
in spite of her discretion, by an irresistible impulse. 

"I believe so — I don't know," said Lady Kynnaston, 
searching for a shade of lilac from amongst the heap of 
WDols which she turned out of a bag upon her lap. 

' * How glad he will be to see you and the children again !" 
said Adelaide. 

Lady Kynnaston's face flushed crimson. 

" How provoking!" exclaimed she, rising suddenly, the 
wools falling about her feet a mass of tangled confusion ; 
*' I cannot find this shade ! I must have left it up stairs ;" 
and she left the room. 

Adelaide felt vexed with herself for what she had said ; 
as Lady Kynnaston was certainly annoyed. She perceived, 
with disappointment, that whatever confidence her cousin 
might obtain from her, she, evidently, was to expect none 
in return ; and yet she now longed more than ever, from 
real interest, not idle curiosity, to fathom the mystery which 
lay at the bottom of Lady Ky nnaston's history — to know 
what it was that occasioned the obvious estrangement be- 
tween her and her husband, and to whose fault it ought to 
be attributed. 

She feared that from what she had seen of Lady Kyn- 
naston, and what little she had casually heard of sir Tho- 
mas, the blame must be mainly attached to the wife; But 
faults, no doubt, there must be upon both sides. The dis« 
covery that had just been made of her connexion with Lady 
Kynnaston, gave her much pleasure. Say what they wi(l, 
there is a tie in kindred. 

Adelaide had now, as it were, a right to the affection she 
had longed for, and a right to her interest in Lady Kyn- 
naston's happiness. Ihen, too, she was now no longer a 
stranger; and she intuitively felt, that little as Lady Kyn- 

11 
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naston's manner expressed it, she too felt the influence of 
relationship, and looked upon Adelaide in a far different 
light than before. It also gave ber pleasure to think, that 
she should have an opportunity of renewing iher acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Latimer, an acquaintance which she so much 
valued ; in short, she dosed her eyes that night with a 
feeling of happiness to which she had long been unaccus* 
tomod. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Wmim was now fast approaching. The autumn, which 
b»d been unusually fine, had passed pleasantly by ; tiie 
4aily tasks iraried by many pl^tsaut excursions -about the 
beautiful island. Furnished with drawing materials, books, 
Add a basket of provisions, our little party would set off 
^rly in the open carriage, drive to some picturesque spot, 
and spend the whole day out of doors. 

Lady Kynnaston showed daily increasing affection for 
Adelaide; but though there occurred fewer of those painfid 
scenes between her and her eldest child, it was more to be 
attributed to the improvement, if it can be called so, in 
fpoor little Clara's manner, than to any greater degree of 
kindness on the part of the mother. Thanks to Adelaide's 
gentle remonstrances, and kind And sei»sible method of 
treatment, she was gradually overcoming *that nervous 
timidity of manner which seemed so irritating to her 
mother. Instead of maintaining an impenetrable silence^ 
she (would now answer with cheerful alacrity, or respectftil 
*cxeuse, when her mother addressed or found fauU with 
iter, which last was still far too often the icase. 



iPerhaps h^ mother's coldness was at length reaping the 
fruits it iinigbt have been expected to produce, and that the 
child, more indifferent to an affeclio^ which^ if .such a 
feeling can be attributed to one so young, she despaired of 
obtaining^ was less ipained by the manifest preference 
which was shown to her sister. However that might be, 
she :seemed to take refuge in Adelaide's love, and to wish 
for nothing more when in her society. Never from the 
very first had she shown the least jealousy of Thekla. She 
loved her too dearly to harbour such a sentiment ; and 
indeed the generous .and ardent affection which that loving 
and engaging little ibeing, unspoilt in this particular, ever 
showed to her sister, rendered such a feeling utterly impos- 
sible. This bitter poison was not infused, then, into her 
disposition, but no thanks to Lady Kynnastoo. 

It was one evening, about the end of November, that 
Mrs. Morland came up to Adelaide'^ room, in a great fuss. 

*' Pray, Miss Lindsay," said she* '' go to my lady, and 
try to prevent ber going out ; Mss. Nash, that poor bed- 
lidden woman^ to whom my lady is so kind, has sent to 
beg that she will send her some medicine for her youngest 
faoy who is very ill. 8he says she has sent lor the doctor, 
but be is gone to €owes, and -she thinks her child will .die 
before he comes back. I know there is fever in .the village, 
aadi am'Sfraid of my life, lest my lady should catch it in 
those low places. But she says, how can .ahe «ead medicine 
without knowing what is the matter ? and so she is putting 
on her things, and going directly. — Pivay, Miss, don't let 
her ! " 

Adelaide went immediately to Lady Kynnaston's room^ 
who she found putting on her shawl. 

^'Mrs. Morland is very uneasy at your .going out this 
evening. Lady Kynnaston," said she ; *' and, indeed, with 
jrcmr deUcate chest, it is very imprudent. Do Let me go 
and see the poor boy instead. I will bring you an exact 
isqport of the case." 

" Indeed, Adelaide, you shall do no such thing," replied 
Lady Kynnastoo. '' It is some idea of a fever that nurse has 
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got into her head, which alarms her — not that I shall catch 
cold — I believe it is all nonsense on her part, for I have 
heard nothing about it." 

'* But Mrs. Morland assures me that there is fever in the 
village," urged Adelaide ; *' and it is such a risk to run! 
I have not the least fear of infection — do let me go instead." 

** 1 am not going to expose you to a danger — if danger 
there is, v\rhich I do not believe — that I avoid myself, my 
dear." 

" Oh ! dearest Lady Kynnaston, let me entreat you " 

'' Say no more about it, Adelaide, I have made up my 
mind upon the subject/' interrupted Lady Kynnaston, 
in a tone v^hich quite put a stop to further objections ; 
and drawing on her gloves, she went down stairs, and 
Adelaide heard the hall-door close after her, as she left the 
house. 
* In half an hour she returned. 

" I am very glad I went," she said. ** The poor child 
is suffering very much ; and 1 have sent him a cooling me- 
dicine, which I hope will do him good. He has a dreadful 
sore throat, and a great deal of fever.'* 

*' Scarlet fever?" said Mrs. Morland, in that particular 
tone, which expresses as plainly as the words themselves, 
'' I told you so." 

"Oh nonsense! nurse," exclaimed Lady Kynnaston. 
'^ You always make the worst of things! I tell you it is a 
very bad sore throat." 

" Scarlet fever^ my lady, for all that," persisted the old 
woman. 

"Oh, well, have your own way, Mrs. Morland. I know 
by experience it is of no use arguing the point with you. 
Scarlet fever be it then, so that you do not insist upon my 
having taken it." 

" I suppose, my lady, you will not think proper to have 
the children down to tea ta-night, nor to go up yourself to 
th^ nursery?" said Mrs. Morland, more in the tone of an 
assertion than of an interrogation. 

** Oh ! if you choose me to perform quarantine, I sup- 
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pose I must submit,'* replied her mistress; '* but I think 
you are rather absurd, Mrs. Morland." 

** Perhaps it is wiser to be upon the safe side," inter- 
posed Adelaide. "The doctor will no doubt be able, when 
he sees the case, to decide whether there is any reason for 
alarm — and you would never forgive yourself were it to 
prove scarlet-fever, and the children were to take the in- 
fection." 

'/ I should think that their own mother is not likely to be 
indifferent about their welfare, Miss. Lindsay," said Lady 
Kynuaston, rather haughtily, '^ aud as I made no objection 
to Mrs. Morland's excessive prudence, it is hardly neces- 
sary for you to throw your weight into the scale. Advice in 
this instance is undesired and unrequired." 

Adelaide said no more, but turned to the table, and pro- 
ceeded to make tea. She knew by experience tbatit was 
useless to attempt either defence, explanation, or re- 
monstrance in such cases as these ; and as she filled the 
tea-pot from the urn^ she fell into one of her frequent 
musings over the strange inconsistencies of Lady Kyn- 
naston's character; and could not but confess to herself 
how insupportable must be such a temper to a hus- 
band. 

The next day the Doctor called to say that the boy had 
undoubtedly the scarlet fever, and of a most virulent de- 
scription; he strongly advised that the children should not 
approach their mother till it was decided whether she was 
herself free from the infection. The evening of the next 
day Lady Kynnaston looked flushed and ill ; but she would 
not allow that any thing was the matter with her; declared 
it was only the effect of the fire, which, as she had felt very 
chilly, she had Been sitting too near; and though her bands 
were burning, persisted that they were just comfortably 
warm ; nor would she hear of a physician being called in. 

However, the next morning she could not deny that she 
had a violent head-ache, and that her throat was very sore; 
still she maintained that she had only a bad cold, and that 
she had often felt the same symptoms before. Towards the 
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eyenidg she got rapidly worse, and no longer- objected- to 
allow Dr. Fenwick to be sent for. 

He* arrived about nine o'clock, pronounced Lady Kyn- 
naston's illness to be scarlet fever, and recommended tbat 
the children should be sent from home. Lady Kynnaston 
was very anxious that Adelaide should go with ttiem and 
Mrs. Morland, lest she also should take thifr terrible dis* 
order; but Adelaide would not hear of it; and, accoid- 
ingly, the nurse went alone' with the cbildiren fo the hotel 
at Ryde, early the following morning, whilst Adelaide re* 
mained to tend llieir mother. 

Lady Kinnaston^s illness was most severe, and flt one 
time her life was despaired of. Adelaide hardly left her 
night or day; and to her unremitting care, under Pro\i- 
dence, might be attributed the patient's ultimate recovery. 
Doctor Fenwick was delighted with her conduct, with* her 
watchfulness, presence of mind, and good sense; andde^ 
clared that many lives might be saved could the physician's 
orders be always seconded with so much zeal, and exe*- 
cuted with such precision and punctuality, as was dis- 
played in this instance. , 

In the crisis of her illness. Lady Kynnaston was very de^ 
lirious, and then, when all bars and locks seemed opened\ 
and the deepest secrets of her heart were poured forth, 
exaggerated, and uncontrolled, Adelaide alone remained By 
her bed-side, and with eyes moist with pity, was anunwilf* 
ing fistener to the affecting and incoherent exclamations 
which poured from the sufferer's lips. One namewas pe^ 
petually repeated; now in tones of tender endearment, now 
in passionate exculpation, now invoked with hearl^-rending 
distress. It was a name which AdelaidlB had never Beard 
before ; and-, though Lady Rynnaston's father and mother 
would be addVessed in herxavings, sometimes wiibtiie most 
pathetic entreaty, and again in remonstrances amounting 
sometimes to d'efiance, yet that of her husband was never 
uttered; 

One nrgBt, after a very severe atttaick of the deliriumabove 
described, Lady Kynnaston fbU'into a deep slumber. Dr. F^ 



wick told Adelaide that the ultimate termination of the dis- 
ease would be decided by the state in which she would 
awaken from this heavy sleep; and'Adelaide watched through 
the hours of night with indescribable anxiety, listetfing to 
the heavy breathings of the patient^ and dreading every 
moment that she would break forth in a fresh paroicysm of 
delirium. 

It was about six o'clock in the morning, and Adelaide was 
employed at the heailh, endeavouring noiselessly to'supply 
the fire with a little fresh fuel', when she heard her name 
gently called from the bed. 

"Adelaide, is that you?" 

''Yes, dearest Lady Kynnaston," sUe answered^ ha^tcming 
to the bed-sidle, and' perceiving with delight the languid 
composure of her patient's manner. 

*' I feel as if I had awakened from a frightful dream.— I 
have been very ill, have I not? — Where is Thekla?^— where 
are the children?'' 

'* They are quite well; but they are not here. Do not you 
remember?" 

''Ah, yes; they were sent away from the house.-— !i have 
had the scarlet fever, have I not?" 

"Yes, you have, and most severely; but* thank HIsatVM, 
you ar§ out of danger," replied Adielaide, fervently. 

*' Have I been dangerously ill, then.'^ and have you> been 
with me all the time? My dear Adelaide!— The last- few 
hours have seemed to me like a dream ; but all through! I 
have had a vague consciousness of your being near me. 
Were you not afraid of the infection?" 

"Oh, no!" replied Adelaide, " not in the least. I did 
not takeitat school when many of my companions were ill 
with it," 

" How can 1 ever express my sense of your tender 
kindness, dearest Adelaide!" exclaimed ILady Hynnatf- 
ton. 

" Stay no morenow, dear Lady Kynnaston," interrupted 
Adelaide ; ' ' you' must be very quiet ; " and she laid her hand 
upon that of her fKend. 
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Lady KyDnaston closed her eyes^ and remained silent for 
some Utile time; at length she said, — 

** How long is it since I was taken ill?'' 

'* Six days ago." 

" Indeed ! so long? — I had no idea of it." She was again 
silent. 

*' You say I have been dangerously ill," she once more 
began, *' but I have no recollection of great suflfering." 

'* You were happily unconscious at the crisis of the ma- 
lady," replied Adelaide. "But, indeed, Lady Kynnaston, 
you must not talk." 

There was another pause, which Lady Kynnaston was 
again the first to break. 

'* Fever!" said she, — *' Unconscious! — I had afeverse- 

veral years ago; and they told me, when I recovered ." 

She stopped, and then continued in a low voice, which she 
in vain attempted to render indifferent, while she averted 
her eyes from Adelaide's face, — ** Have I been delirious?" 

*' Indeed, Lady Kynnaston, if you will not be silent, I 
really must leave the room. Dr. Fenwick left the strictest 
orders that you should be kept quiet. When you are better 
you may ask me as many questions as you like. And no^ 
take this draught, and afterwards you shall have some tea. 
I daresay you are very thirsty." 

Lady Kynnaston swallowed the medicine which Adelaide 
poured out for her, and soon after fell again asleep. Her 
quiet and regular respiration, made a delightful contrast 
to the painful slumbers Adelaide had previously so anxiously 
watched, and which appeared to afford no rest to the suf- 
ferer; and with joyful gratitude, she felt that her friend was 
no longer in danger, and impatiently awaited Dr. Fenwick's 
arrival, that he might confirm her hopes. 

About twelve o'clock, she heard his carriage drive up to 
the door, and she stole from the room to meet him, and to 
give him an account of his patient's state. 

'' She is saved I" he said, when Adelaide had ended. ^'\ 
feared, at one time, I confess, that she would have sunk 
under the disorder. I shall not go to her now, for fear I 
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should disturb ber, and I cannot leave her under better 
hands than your's, Miss Lindsay." Then, after a few moie 
general directions as to the treatment to be pursued, he 
took his leave. 

Adelaide returned to the sick room, and, in obedience to 
the Doctor's commands, maintained the greatest quiet; 
indeed, Lady Kynnaston appeared languid and exhausted 
and seemed herself little to desire conversation. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Laby Kynnaston's recovery was surprisingly rapid, and 
in a few days she was allowed to sit up. It was then that, 
seated in an arm-chair by the fire, she spoke again of her 
illness; and, after thanking Adelaidie in terms most grate- 
fully affectionate, for the tender care she had shown her all 
through, again approached the subject of her delirium, 
though with evident repugnance. 

'* You did not answer me one question I made you the 
other morning, dear Adelaide," said she. '* I wish you to 
tell me, — was I delirious?*' . 

••* You were very much so; in the height of the fever," 
replied Adelaide. 

*' I have heard," continued Lady Kynnaston, ** that deli- 
rium, like intoxication, is a revealer of secrets. — Tell me," 
with an attempt at a laugh, ^^ what did I disclose?" 

" Nothing that I could make much of, dear Lady Kyn- 
naston. You addressed many people, and seemed very un- 
happy," replied Adelaide. 

" Many people !" repeated her friend. Can you remem- 
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ber of the names ? It would amuse me to hear what, or 
whom I raved about." 

" You spoke of your father and mother,*' answered Ade- 
laide. 

" And of whom else ?" 

" Some one whom you called Max." 

Lady Kynnaston sank back upon the chair ; a deep blush 
overspread her countenance. 

'* After so many years!" exclaimed she, " Is it possible? 
— Come close to me, Adelaide dear, your kind, your more 
than sisterly devotion, deserves a sis^er^s confidence- 
Listen to me, and I will tell you my story. I daresay it 
may often have perplexed you." 

Adelaide seated herself on a stool at her feet; her hand 
was clasped in Lady Rynnaston's, who thus began. 

" I need not relate to you my birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation, further than to say that I was one of a large family, 
that my parents were straitened in their circumstances, 
and that as we grew up they found it impossible to educate 
us, as they wished, in England. I was the eldest oF their 
children; and when I was about fourteen, they determined 
to take us abroad, to give us those accompHshments 
which they wished us to possess. I must tell you, my 
dear, without affectation, that I was very, handsome-;'' 
Adelaide looked up in her beautiful face, and thought such 
information was hardly necessary, " and that my parents 
were quite bent upon my making a ^ capital match/ and to 
obtain this object of their diesires, I was to be furnished 
with every means oT captivation that accomplishments could 
give me. I was not particularly dull, and made sufficient 
progress to satisfy them. They were very proud of my ap- 
pearance and of my proficiency in music, languages, and 
all the etceteras. 

" My brothers, in the mean while, were growing up, and 
getting rather beyond school-room discipline. It became 
necessary to put them under higher authority than that of 
Mile. Schwartz, our governess; and my father was begin- 
ning to consider what plan he should adopt with them, 
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« 

-when he became acquainted with Maximilian von L , a 

young man of a noble house, but whose family had been 
utterly ruined at the time of the last war. He was recom- 
mended to my father as a person of first rate ability; and as 
he had not succeeded in obtaining the Diplomatic situation 
for which he had applied, and to which his family misfor- 
tunes and great talents well entitled him, it was thought4hat 
be would not refuse to occupy himself with instruction, till he 
obtained an appointment more dignified and worthy of him. 

" My father accordingly made him a proposal, which was 
accepted, and he came to instruct my brothers for three or 
four hours every day. He soon acquired their respect, 
and they made rapid progress under his tuition, while both 
my parents became, apparently, quite attached to him, and 
were always pressing him to spend the evening at our 
house. 

"I was now nearly eighteen. We went very little into 
society, and Maximilian was the only person we were 
really intimate with: If we had been intimate with hun*- 
dreds, it would' have been the samel I would have chosen 
him amongst them all !" 

Lady Kinnaston stopped for a few moments, and then 
proceeded'. 

* * I need not dwell much upon this part of my life, Ade*-* 
laide. We were thrown constantly together, and what 
aright have been expected, took place — we became attached 
to each other: How well r remember the evening when 
Brst I discovered that our affection was mutual ! 

"Maximilian, with his usual frankness and straightfor- 
wardness, went the very next morning to my father, and 
asked^for my hand. My father would not hear of it! such 
a match was fkr below his expectations for his daughter; 

he was astonished at Von L 's presumption! and even 

hinted, with contempt, at his situation as a tutor. 

** Miaximilian quietly reminded him that if there was 
question of a mesalliance, it would not be upon the Har^ 
rison side ; and said that he was well aware of the folly of 
the marrying' without the means of maintaining a family as 
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my father could be ; that he did not expect my father would 
give his consent to an immjediate union ; and that he only 
requested permission to continue his addresses to me, 
until he should succeed to the appointment which he had 
been promised, and which would certainly be vacant in a 
year or two ; as the present incumbent would be promoted 
upon the death or superannuation of the old man who 
occupied the post above him. 

** My father would not, however, listen to him. Maxi- 
milian flew to my mother; but she was equally obdurate; 
and all she would do for him was to consent to his seeing 
me once more. 

''It is now ten years since that meeting, that parting 
rather, dearest Adelaide ! But every word, every look is 
still fresh upon my recollection ! I told him that I would 
never forget him, and I have kept my promise — but not, 
fool that I was, as I intended him to understand it! On 
his part, he declared that, would 1 but be faithful to him, 
some time we would still be united ; that he felt that within 
him which assured him of his advancement, and that he 
would yet place a coronet upon my brows, 

'' My father sent for me as soon as Maximilian had left 
the house, and tried at first gently, and, as he found I 
would not give way, at last with violence, to make me pro- 
mise I would think no more of * that adventurer!' as he 
contemptuously styled the man whom, but the evening 
before, he prophesied would be, one day, prime minister, '-j^^ 
But I had a spirit as determined as his own, and declared - 
that nothing should ever make me forget him, and that I 
would speek to him whenever we might chance to meet. 
At last my father gave up the useless contest, and I flattered 
myself that so far, at least, I had come off" victorious ; but 
my father was more of a tactician than T had given him 
credit for. , 

" About ten days after this, my father received a letter 
from his sister, who had married a man who had made a 
large fortune in trade, and whose daughters were rather 
older than myself, inviting me to come and pay them a 
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long visit. I had not seen any thing of my cousins since 
we left England, and on every account was extremely 
disinclined to accept it ; but it was useless objecling. I am 
convinced that my father, seeing how firmly I was attached 
to Maximilian, and considering that change of scene and 
the allurements of society would be the best means to effect 
a cure, had written to my aunt asking her to invite me. It 
was not likely that my remonstrances would induce him to 
alter his plans. 

"He accordingly brought me^himself to England; and . 
after spending a few days at Belmont Place, the name of 

Mr. Smith's large, staring house in shire, returned to 

the Continent. I think we hardly exchanged one word 

from the time of our departure from W to his return 

there ! 

*' My cousins, the Miss Smiths — you must not think me 
very ill-natured, Adelaide — were plain, vulgar, and ill- 
educated, and endowed with all the insolent envy of ^ar- 
venues. They had nothing to be proud of but their wealth, 
so they took special care to concentrate all of the ingre- 
dient which they possessed, and I assure you there was no 
lack of it, upon that one advantage. They were mortified 
beyond measure when they discovered that 'the poor 
cousin^s possessed talents and external advantages which 
all their father's money could not procure for themselves^- 
and though I was not of a nature to resign myself quietly a 
victim to their ill-breeding, still they had it in their power 
to mortify me in numberless ways, and T should have been 
unhappy even if there had been no other cause than their 
behaviour to occasion it. You may, then, easily imagine 
how wretched I felt! — separated completely from Maximi- 
lian — without a possibility of even by chance hearing how 
he- was going on, or what hB was doing! and with the 
additional pain of considering that most probably he also 
was in utter ignorance of what had become of me, since 

we had left W in such a hurry that no report, even of 

where I had been removed, could have reached him. 
"I wrote repeatedly to my mother, urging her to allow 
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me to return home, and even promising thatil would not 
iee Maximilian till my father should consent to our union. 
But it was in vain ! And at .last 1 received a letter from 
my father, so insulting, that dignity, fpride, call it what you 
will, prevented me from ever alluding to the subject agaio. 

^'My cousins Uved in a continual round of gaiety, balls 
and parties almost every night; people ware constantly 
slaying in the house; and they could not conceal their vexar 
tion at the attentionsJ invariably met with. 

''I had been at Belmont Place about six months, when 
some excitement was created in our circle, particularly 
amongst the young ladies., by the import that Sir Thomns 
Kynnaston, a wealthy youqg baronet — need J say that he 
was unmarried — was come to live^at his fine place in the 
neighbourhood. It had been shut up for some time; as 
the old Sir Thomas, his fathei:, hated thecounti^, and resi- 
ded constantly at Leamington, ^aw his father was dead, 
and the son bad determined to open the old Hall once more. 

''.Every house in the neighbourhood of any consideration 
left cards at the Hall. EIndlejss parties were made for its 
master^ and everywhere he was to be met with. You may 
foe sure that my cousins would not allow, my aunt to be 
behind-hand in the race ; and he was a constant guest at 
Belmont. I could not be.«o blind as not to perceive who 
vias the attraction ; nor were my aunt and cousins less 
penetrating, if penetration it required to discover what 
was so very evident. 

'^And now, Adelaide, I am coming to the sad part of 
my story. Even now I cannot think of it without anguisb, 
or forgive those who so foolishly, so wickedly deceived 
me! — But ihey, perhaps, did not contemplate the misery 
they would occasion. They did evil that good, as they 
thought, might come ; and bitter have been the fruits." . 

Lady Kynnaston's manner grew excited, her cheek flush- 
ed, and her hand became burning hot. Tbese symptoms 
did not escape.Adelaide ; who, in the midst of the interest 
she had felt in the narrative, had been disturbed by fears 
that the excitement would be too much for the convales- 
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cent. Sbe .now took Advantage of tfae pause, and begged 
Lady Kynnaaton to defiNr the remainder of her history till 
the next day, on account of her health. 

Lady Kinnaston consented ; and soon after retiring to 
her bed, Adelaide left her for the ni^t. 

Her thoughts naturally reverted to what she had )ust heard. 
She could not but feel shocked at the manner in which her 
oousin had mentioned her parents; and felt thatxio treatment 
on their part could absolve a child from fihal reBpeci and 
duty. Lady Kinnaston's moral education had evidently been 
most defective. No attention appeared to have been paid to 
tiie formatioo of her character, however much might have 
been ei:{>ended upon the cultivation of her talents, ahe evi- 
dently co^Bidered the misconduct of others as quite suffi- 
cient reason for her own ; as for excuse she seemed never 
for one moment to suppose it required. 



CHAPTER XIVI. 



The next day Lady Kinnaston resumed her hist(»ry. 

^* 1 told you, my dear, that f was coming to the sad part 
of my story; and now I am led to suppositions to explain 
wha;t followed , though I fed morally convinced that my 
conjectures are true. Sir Thomas, as I said, was now a con- 
stant guest at my aunt's; and he showed me very plainly, 
though I must say, most unobtrusively, that all he required 
10 make his intentions still more unmistakaiAe, was a little 
encouragement on my part. That encouragement, you may 
well believe , I was little inclined to give. To my surprise, 
however, my cousins began to urge me to do so, though at 
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first they had seemed so jealous of wy preference which be 
showed for me. I can only account for this by supposing, 
that as they at last despaired of making a conquest on their 
own account, they wished to get rid for ever of a dange- 
rous rival , and, at least , stand cousins lo the hall , since 
there was no chance of any of them being installed as 
mistress. 

'* I should have told you, that, from many an occasional 
taunt, I had discovered long before, that my cousins were 
aware of my attachment to Maximilian ; of course they de- 
rived the information— no doubt with many an interesting 
particular — from my parents ; but be that as it may , they 
began at this time to attack me more openly; and even my 
aunt would urge upon me the necessity of overcoming what 
she styled ^ so foolish a.penchant\ and of the duty that I 
was under to establish myself ' well in life ;' and free my 
parents from any further anxiety about my welfare. But I 
remained as firm as a rock, and treated what I considered 
as so unwarrantable an interference with the indifference it 
deserved. I was determined, if called upon, to act a firmer 
part than Lucy Ashton, and to yield to no persecutions or 
pei^suasions. I little thought, in my pride, that I should do 
precisely the same, and fall a victim to a like deception ! 

*'.I am certain from what followed , that my aunt or my 
cousin Eliza wrote to tell my parents of the excellent match 
it lay in my power to make , and of my obstinacy in decli- 
ning to encourage its offer. No doubt they added, that no- 
thing but my ' idiotic' preference for another could account 
for my indifference to Sir Thomas ; for I received , about 
this time, a letter, from my mother in which was the fol- 
lowing sentence, written just at the en^^ and as if the in- 
telligence it conveyed were a matter of no moment to my- 
self or to any one else. I remember the words as if they 
were now before me. 

** *0h, I forgot to mention amongst my other gossip, that 
young L * that clever young man, who you may remem- 
ber used to instruct your brothers , has received an excel- 
lent appointment; thanks , it is said , to his interest in the 
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affections of the fair daughter of the Herr Kammerrath Von 

P . You may recollect her , a very pretty girl with a 

quantity of flaxen hair, Ihat he used to talk so much about. 
However, to whosesoever interest he may be indebted for 
his appointment, it is certain — at least I have it from the 
best authority — that they are engaged , and shortly to be 
married.' 

' '^ Adelaide, r cannot describe to you the effect these 
words produced upon me! — I never for one moment doubt- 
ed their truth ; for I well remembered the young lady, with 
whose brothers Maximilian was very intimate, and many 
were the jealous pangs which his avowed admiration of her 
beauty had occasioned me, before I was assured of his 
affection for myself. I knew, too, that her father possessed 
powerful patronage, and I did not know how low a woman, 
and that my mother, could stoop to deceive ! 

*' A more gentle nature than I am gifted would probably 
have melted into tears, have drooped, perhaps died. But 1 
kindled into indignation and burned for revenge. My imagi- 
nation ascribed all sorts of thoughts to the heart of Maximi- 
lian. I saw now how it was! — He considered our attach- 
ment as a school-room episode, the sooner forgotten the 
better! — If he had really cared for me, he would have 
contrived to find out where I was ! — He would have writ- 
ten! — He would have found some means to assure me of 
his continued attachment! — Fool that I was, to be so decei- 
ved I — And then, Adelaide, I remember, I started up, and 
walked about the room in a perfect frenzy. I never consi- 
dered how inconsistent with the noble and straightforward 
character of Maximilian would have been any secret cor- 
respondence unsanctioned by my parents. 

" As soon as the first paroxysm of my agony and indig- 
nation abated, I began to consider how I should conceal 
the wounds from which I smarted. I felt sure that the 
letter for my aunt which had arrived enclosed within my 
own, would convey to her the same intelligence and I 
could not endure the thought that my -cousins should 
discover the suffering which Maximilian's desertion occa- 
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sioned me— -that they should taunt me with being forsaken! 
— jilted ! — wearing the willow ! — I writhed at the very idea! 
and thought that any thing would be more endurable than 
their insulting compassion. 

^* I accordingly determined to give the letter to them to 
read with apparent unconcern, to affect complete indiffe- 
rence, and finally, as a proof of it, to receive with favonr 
the attentions of Sir Thomas. 

''In pursuance of the course of action which I had laid 
down for myself, I went to my aunfs boudoir. She was 
sitting there with my cousins, and they were all talking 
together when I opened the door. Upon my entrance they 
immediately ceased. My aunt held her letter open in her 
hand. I am confident that both she and my cousins fully 
believed the account it contained. They were, it is due to 
them to say, as much deceived in this respect as I was 
myself. 

'* I walked up to her with a steadiness and self-com- 
mand which even now surprises me, saying, — 

'' * Perhaps aunt Smith, you would like to read mamma's 
letter to me. There is a great deal about the new hoase 
into which they have moved.' 

'' I gave her the letter, requesting that she would send it 
me back when she had read it, and, then left the room, 
humming an air. In aboutaquarter of an hour Eliza return- 
ed it me. * 

^' 'Poor Geraldine!' said she in a tone of mocking com- 
passion. ' It's a long way to send a basket all the way to 
England, isn't it ? — As it's made of willow it won't be very 
heavy to carry, that's one comfort.' 

'' I suppose she meant some allusion to a korb, which 
you know is also in German a refusal of marriage ; bat 
though I could not very clearly see the appositenessof ber 
remark, she seemed delighted with her awkward pun he^ 
self, and went away laughing. — How could I be so great a 
fool as to mind the ridicule of such creatures as these! 

'' Well, Adelaide, Sir Thomas came the next day and 1 
treated him far differently than I had ever done before.— 1 
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talked to him, listened to him, smiled at him ; in short, 
gave him every encouragement. He seemed enobanted; 
and so it went on for some days, till one night at a hall, he 
took courage to make me an offer of his hdnd, in a manner 
so frank, and so devoted — so humble, and yet so manly, 
that it must have gone straight to the heart of any other 
v^oman. For myself, I only felt exultation that I was re- 
venged upon Maximilian ; that if he had cast me off for a 
counsellor's daughter, 1 was not behind him in the race, 
but would show him that I also* could forget in favour of a 
Baronet's son ; and so I at onee accepted Sir Thomas, felt 
proud of his advantages of exterior and fortune, and long- 
ed that Maximilian could see how well f bore his loss, 
and how admirably his place had been supplied. Of coarse 
Sir Thomas wrote the next day to my father to ask bis 
consent, offering the most liberal settlements. 

^'My father's consent, you may be sure, was not longia 
arriving ; nor did I make any objection to a speedy termi- 
nation, by marriage, to our engagement. I had made up 
my mind to this result, and cared not how soon it took 
place. I longed for the intelligence to reach Maximiliiui. 
Every thing I thought, every thing I did, bore reference to 
him. — And yet I fanded that I hated him ! 

'* 1 can hardly describe my feelings towards Sir Thomas. 
I do not think I had any, without it was annoyance at bis 
expressions of affection. I am surprised that he was not 
disgusted with my coldness. Perhaps he had been ao 
accustomed to flattery — to being " run after," that conduct 
80 much the revise, interested him. 

*'Our wedding was fixed for the first Thursday in tbe 
ensuing month, and my father and mother came over to 
attend it. They were, of course, enchanted with the match, 
the advantages of which fully equalled their expectations 
for me. Not a word, you may well believe, was ever said 
of Maximilian.'' 

" Did you never say any thing of your previous 
attachment, to Sir Thomas?" asked Adelaide, with sonae 
huie surprise. 
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*^ Not a word ! " replied Lady Kynnaston. '' I dare say, 
you, in your honourable uprightness, in my place would 
have done so— but my education, Adelaide, has been 
different from your's. — It would have been, as you may 
easily believe, very painful, very disagreeable to me to do 
so ; and as it was disagreeable, I never thought of alluding 
to the subject. With him I was not upon those terms of 
intimate confidence, which the deepest affection can alone 
inspire. I never talked to him about myself. I thought 
I did my duty sufficiently by pretending to listen to all he 
said to me of himself, while my own thoughts were mean- 
while, perhaps, engaged in drawing comparisons between 
his conversation and that of Maximilian. How different! 
— Sir Thomas was a very sensible man, but his mind was 
uncultivated, though his head was remarkably well-inform- 
ed. He never thought. Maximilian was made of thought. 
Sir Thomas read the *' Times." — ^Maximilian adored Shak- 
speare. In short, my dear, to use a metaphysical phrase, 
Maximilian's mind was subjective^ that of Sir Thomas 
objective ; but his disposition, I must in justice say, was as 

faultless as Von L 's. 

/'At length, to my great satisfaction, the wedding-day 
arrived I I was tired of the courtship — I was tired with 
the never-ending fuss about dresses and trimmings, plate 
and jewels. — I longed to say good bye to my aunt Smith 
and my cousins ; and the sight of my father and mother was 
a perpetual source of irritation to me. When I was once 
fairly married, I hoped I should think no more about 
Maximilian, and intended to be very tolerably happy, and 
enjoy all the pleasures that wealth, independence, and an 
indulgent husband could bestow. 

'* Well, Adelaide, we were married. 

^* I must tell you, that in the hurry and excitement, the 
letters which the postman brought as usual that morning, 
had been unopened by any of the party to whom they might 
be addressed. My mother, amongst others, had received 
one, which she put aside till her return from church. It 
was from one of my sisters. After the breakfast, she went 
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up Stairs with me, and while I was changing my dress for 
the journey, she suddenly remembered this letter, and 
drew it from her pocket to read. ' There would be no 
doubt,' she said, ' many affectionate messages and congra- 
tulations for me to receive before my departure.' 

** * Oh!' cried she, * there is a letter enclosed for your- 
self from one of the girls; — but they have all got to write so 
like Mdlle. Schwartz, that I am sure I can't tell from which 
of them it is. — I will put it in your bag, Geraldine — it will 
amuse you on your journey.' 

'* * The carriage is at the door, Geraldine!' cried one of 
my cousins, rushing in ; ' and Sir Thomas is asking for 
you.' 

** * My dear! — make haste!' said my mother. * You must 
not keep Sir Thomas waiting ;' and she jumped up as she 
spoke, and her letter fell to the ground. 

** I quietly proceeded with my dressing, for I saw no 
reason for all this hurry, and at length went down stairs. 
Morland, who had formerly been my nurse, and who had 
accompanied my mother from Germany to be present at 
my wedding, and whom I had begged might be allowed to 
enter my service — Morland was already seated with the 
servant behind; I bade my adieu to all my relations, and 
was handed by Sir Thomas into the carriage. 



CHAPTER XXVil. 



'^It was at Loch Katrine, one rainy afternoon, about 
•four days after the wedding ; Sir Thomas was out fishing, 
and I felt very dull and out of spirits, with no book that I 
cared to read, and nothing to do but watch the rain-drops 
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coursing one another down the window-firames.-— Suddenly 
I recollected the letter which lay still unopened in my bag; 
I drew it out, and throwing myself upon the sofa, broke 
the seal with a yawn. 

'^ The letter was not from one of my sisters. It was from 
Max ! — Oh, Adelaide ! such a letter ! — 

"It began by saying that, ' having returned to W 

from Russia, where he had been sent as attache to some 
diplomatic mission, a post which he had obtained through 
the kind interest of the Kammerath, von P., he had heard 
of some reports concerning himself, which appeared to 
have been so industriously circulated, that he feared they 
must even have reached my ears. To contradict this 
report, he now addressed me. Nothing but this would 
have induced him to take a step which, as an infringement 
of my parent's wishes, he knew I should disapprove.' — ^He 
then went on to assure me of his constancy, of his unalte- 
rable affection, in words — Oh, Adelaide! in such words, 
that I almost fancied I could hear him — could see him 
speak them ! — 'He hoped,' he wrote, *• that I knew him too 
well — that my own affection for him vms too firmly ground- 
ed, to be affected by such reports — that I could not do 
hhn, or myself the injustice to imagine it possible he could 
forget me.' — The letter ended by saying, * that he should 
now very speedily be able to come once more forward, 
with proposals to which the most prudent parents would 
not object to listen.' 

*' My heart seemed positively to cease beating as I read! 
and when 1 had concluded, I remained seated for a few 
moments, without the power to move a muscle. 

** The sound of a foptstep upon the stair, startled me, 
and my first impulse was to conceal the letter. It was not, 
however, Sir Thomas — the step passed on, and I breathed 
again. But upon this first impulse 1 acted. I determined 
to leave him in complete ignorance of what had occurred, 
and to write one letter — the first and the last — to Maxi- 
milian, to tell him of my marriage, and how miserably I 
had been deceived. 
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^'I rose, to go to my own room for this purpose, and as 
1 passed the mirror over the chimoey-piece, glauped al my 
rdQectioa. 1 was as pale as deaih. When I reiched my 
room, I rang the bell, and desired Morland, who attended 
my summons, to tell Sir Thomas, if he should rclurn 
within the hour, thail felt ill, and should lie down and try 
to rest; and requested that he would not disturb me, as I 
was sure that sleep would alone ease my head-ache. 

*" Indeed, my lady,' said Morland, ' you do look ill ! — 
I never saw you such a spectre. — Goodness sake, what ails 
you? let me give you some sal volatile. ' 

'^ 1 swallowed Uie medicine she poured out for me, and 
then dismissed her, assuring her that nothing ailed me but 
fatigue. — Of course, I did not lie down, but, bolting the 
door, immediately began my letter. — What I said 1 hardly 
know — I am sure it must have been very incoherent; but 
the substance acquainted him with my fatal marriage, of 
Uie false intelligence which had led me to the step, and of 
my bitter repentance for my credulity. I entreated his 
forgiveness; and implored him still to look back to my 
memory with kindness.^ It was a strange, wild rhapsody ; 
for, indeed, Adelaide, I was almost beside myself. My 
forced composure — the restraint I was compelled to put 
upon any outward manifestation of my feelings, drove them 
all within. 1 dared not even shed a tear, for fear I should 
be questioned by Sir Thomas, and my brain felt oppressed 
to madness! 

"When the letter was finished, I directed it, sealed it^ 
and put it in my bag; and then again rang the bell. 

'* * Morland/ said I, *I do not feel better — I cannot sleep 
— I am sure the air will do me good. I shall go out — If 
Sir Thomas comes home before I do, tell him that I have 
gone out walking — I shall be back in half an hour.' 

'* ^La, my lady? said Morland, ^ it is raining fast! you 
will get wet to a certainty ! — But may be the air will do 
you good. Miss Geraldine ; only don't stay out too long, 
there's a good young lady.' ^ 

" I promised her that I would not, and leaving the inn. 
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walked down the village, and inquired of the first woman 1 
met for the post-office. She directed me to it ; and I cannot 
describe to you the feeling of relief it gave to my mind 
when I slipped my letter into the box, and saw it vanish 
from my sight beyond the power of recall. 

'' I returned to my room. Sir Thomas, to my great 
satisfaction, was not yet come back ; and now 1 really laid 
myself down, for my temples throbbed as if the veins would 
burst, and I had a racking head ache. Thus I remained for 
another half hour, in misery indescribable ! I would have 
given all I possessed in the world might I have but been 
transported for one single hour to some desert island, 
where, unobserved by mortal eye, I might have given 
vent to the agony which was pent up within me. 

'' There was a knock at the door. 

** ' Come in,' 1 said. 

'' ' My dearest life ! What is the matter?* said Sir Tho- 
mas, coming up to my side, and taking my hand in one of 
his own, as he laid the other on my forehead, which was 
fiery hot. 

^' I could not endure his touch — his affectionate words 
stung like scoi^pions. 

•''Don't,' said 1, *your hands are so cold!' and I 
withdrew my hand from bis, and moved my head away. 

*' * 1 beg your pardon, my love,* said he, quite gently, 
M forgot I had been fishing all day' — and he continued 
his anxious inquiries about my health. 

'* ' I wish to be quiet, if you please,' 1 answered *1 was 
just going to sleep when you opened the door — Pray go 
down stairs again. * 

^' He left me, but he looked pained. I could not help 
it. What was his pain in comparison with mine ! 

**I shall tire you out with my story, Adelaide," con- 
tinued Lady Kynnaston, after a pause; '* however, 1 have 
little more to tell you now. Our ' honeymoon * came to 
a conclusion, to my great joy ; and we went to Edmon- 
bury HaH, my future home. It was a magnificent old 
place, but I could find no bappinesg in the spacious and 
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splendidly -furnished apartments; nor in the beautiful 
park and grounds, nor in all the luxuries and comforts 
with which I was surrounded. The attentions I received as 
Lady Kynnaston, failed even to give me the satisfaction 
which they ever administer to vanity. I was indifferent 
to my health, — to my beauty — to my appearance — to my 
husband's affection. Perhaps the latter was the only thing 
to which I was not indifferent ! 

'* Sir Thomas could not fail to perceive my coldness to 
himself, my failing spirits, and my pale cheek. At first 
he expressed the greatest anxiety upon my account ; and 
would redouble bis endeavours to please and gratify me. 
But I could not show an affection I did not feel ; and at 
last he seemed wearied out, and his manner, too, grew 
cold. 

*' We had no sympathies — no feelings in common. 1 am 
afraid 1 performed my duties as a wife very ill, but it is 
too late to regret that now. 

'' Well— Clara was born ! — But this event, which to 
every mother in happier circumstances is one of such tender 
interest, failed to give me the slightest pleasure. Ah, Ade- 
laide ! the child only reminded me of the indissolubility of 
the tie which boUnd me to the father ! 

" Sir Thomas, however, showed the infant a tenderness, 
which no doubt amply atoned for the indifference of the 
mother. He seemed to have concentrated all the love which 
1 rejected, upon its head, and spent far more time in the 
nursery than I did myself. 

'' Two more years, and Thekla came into the world. 

** If you have read Wallenstein, you will know why 1 
begged Sir Thomas would allow me to give her that 
name. " 

" Did you regard your second child with the same feel- 
ings that you did your first?'* asked Adelaide, pointedly. 

''IVo, 1 did not," answered Lady Kynnaston; '* 1 loved 
her from the first. Whether it was that I had become more 
accustomed ta my fate ; or whether it wais the name — 1 can- 
not account for it and besides, Thekla is so lovely and 
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engaging," added she, '^ and showed me so much affec- 
tion. — The other seemed hardly to care for me in compari- 
son wilh her father. 

''Years passed. — The estrangement between Sir Thomas 
and myself grew wider aivi wider. He took to politics^ 
and was a great deal in town. He had long ceased to show 
me those marks of fondness which were repulsed with so 
much coldness ; but still he was as kind as ever, and seem- 
ed to forestall my every possible wish. His great friend, 
BIr. Latimer, was very often at Edmonbury Hall. He did 
not seem to like me much ; but I could not resent- what it 
was so impossible to be surprised at. 

''All this time I heard nothing from Maximilian. Of 
. course he never answered my letter ; though, will you be- 
lieve it? — in my secret heart I felt disappointed that he had 
not. But though I heard nothing from him personally, I 
could trace his rise in the public prints, step by step, to a 
post of the highest eminence. His opinions were quoted, his 
advice governed the destiny of his country; rank, honours, 
and titles were showered upon his path. — But he never 
married! — and the belief which I cherished in his con- 
stancy, kept my own alive. 

''One morning in the September of last year, I was 
sitting at breakfast with Sir Thomas and Mr. Latimer. 
Sir Thomas always came down for the shooting season to 
Edmonbury, and Mr. Latimer generally accompanied him. 

" Mr. Latimer took up the 'Times,' which lay upon the 
table, and began reading it to himself. 

" Suddenly he exclaimed. 

"Oh, how grieved I am ! — what a loss to his country!— 
What a loss to all Europe?' 

" 1 continued pouring out the coffee in my usual indiffe- 
rent manner. 

'"What's the matter, Latimer?' asked Sir Thomas.* 
* Who's gone now?' 

" ' Count L is dead,', replied Mr. Latimer. 

" ' Dead!' I cried; and started from my chair as if I had 
een shot. 
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" I never fjdnt, but I stood as if rivetted to the earth 
without further speech or motion. 

'* Both the gentleAen rose in alarm. 

** * My dearest Geraldine,' cried my husband, * What is 
it?— what is the matter?— Speak, I entreat you !' 

"My fortitude gave way. 1 burst into tears, into sobs 
which I found it impossible to control, while I called upon 
the name of Maximilian. — I hardly knew, what I said, 
what I did ; but my husband gathered sufficient from my 
incoherent exclamations to enable him to put interrogations 
to me, which drew from me the whole truth. — I cared not 
that he knew it — I denied nothings. 

'**Why did not you tell me this before?' said he. 
* Have you then deceived me all this time ?' 

" * I never deceived you !' cried I; * I never feigned an 
affection I did not feel ! — I never wished you to think that 
I loved you?' 

" * You should have told me this before our marriage,' 
he said, and rushed from the room. 

'* Mr. Latimer remained ; and as soon as the violence of 
my grief was a little abated, addressed me in a kind, but 
grave and serious manner ; and in terms with which it was 
impossible to be offended, endeavoured to point out to me 
how much I had been in error, — how reprehensible had 
been m^y conduct towards Sir Thomas; whilst brooding 
upon a fate which my own conduct had rendered ine- 
vitable, — how selfishly I had neglected the happiness I bad 
promised to cherish; — how slighted a love which I had 
vowed to return. He urged me now to bury my recollec- 
tions with the dead ; to return to my duties, and endeavour 
to wiu back an affection which I had so justly deserved to lose. 

''But I could not, 1 would not, listen to him, Adelaide; 
{hough since my illness, in those moments of reflection to 
which a recovery from a dangerous malady, and the still- 
ness of a sick-room so disposes the mind, 1 cannot but 
confess the truth of all he said. 

** He was still talking to me when Sir Thomas returned, 
and Mr. Latimer left the room. 
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'* I remember there was a quiet dignity in my husband's 
manner, which even then 1 could not but notice. He came 
up to me, but I did not rise; and be remained standing be- 
fore me, while he thus briefly addressed me. 

^' ' At last, then, accident has discovered the reason of 
your conduct ! a conduct to me so inexplicable hitherto ! — 
I saw that you did not love me, but I never suspected that 
you loved another. — 1 will not dwell upon the pain which 
your coldness, your want of affection, has given me ever 
since our marriage ; nor will I reproach you with that want 
of candour, which has occasioned all this misery. — ^You 
have deceived me, Geraldine ! — You promised that which 
you were unable to perform, and concealed from me a fact 
which had I known , 

^' ' I cannot undo the tie which binds us together, but 
such freedom as I can give you, I offer you. — Henceforth 
we will live separate. — I wish it upon my own account.— 
] can no longer live with a wife whose afiiections are in the 
grave of another.' He stopped, for his voice grew thick, 
and then added, in a tone still trembling with emotion, — 
' Have you any thing to say?" - 

*' ' Nothing,' 1 replied; *It is what I wish.' 

** He looked at me. — Adelaide, 1 am afraid 1 am very 
hard-hearted. 

*' ' Mr. Latimer will communicate to me all your wishes/ 
continued Sir Thomas after a short pause. * Ail communi- 
cation between us will henceforth be carried on through his 
medium. — All your desires shall be attended to.' 

*' ' I thank you,' replied I. 

** Sir Thomas turned from me, and walked towards the 
door. On reaching it, he turned back and looked at me 
once more; but he saw nothing in me, I suppose, which en- 
couraged him to return, and left the room. He went to 
London that afternoon, and I. have not seen him since. 

'* My arrangements were speedily made and acceded to 
by Sir Thomas, who, with great generosity, allowed me to 
keep his children, that my character in the eyes of the 
world might be respected. 1 believe he would have taken 
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Clara, but it was found impossible to separate the chil- 
dren. 

*'And now, Adelaide, I have told you my story, — what 
do you think of it ?" 

" Perhaps you would not care to hear, my dear Lady Ky ii- 
naston," replied Adelaide. 

" Tell me, nevertheless," said her friend, " but I wish 
you would not call me * Lady Kynnaston^' Adelaide, — call 
meGeraldine." 

*' Well then, Geraldine, why did you not listen to Mr. 
Latimer?*' 

** Then I could not, — I only thought of Maximilian.*' . 

*' But now, now when you have, as you say that you have, 
acknowledged to yourself, how right was all he said to you, 
is there nothing to be done !— Ought not Sir Thomas ," 

'* Do not speak of it, Adelaide !" interrupted Lady Kyn • 
naston, vehemently — ** I must entreat his forgiveness, — 
confess myself in the wrong, — I cannot do it. — Besides, he 
might not wish it himself, he said, 'upon his own account 
he wished us to separate.'" 

" Ho, Lady Kynnaston !" 

"I tell you, Adelaide, I cannot! — It is too late now. — 
Things must take their course, and the blame must rest 
with those whose falsehood have occasioned the misery ! 
— Say no more. — Though I asked for your opinion, I do 
not want your advice. — Will you have the goodness to ring 
the bell ; the fire is going out." 

Adelaide rose to obey her with a feeling of despair. What 
hope could there be of bending such pride as this? Sick- 
ness seemed to have had but a transient effect upon Lady 
Kynnaston's mind ; and her temper to recoil and become as 
stubborn as ever after the momentary relaxation which 
suffering and reflection had occasioned. 

The maid who answered the bell, brought a letter at the 
same time for her mistress. 

" It is from Mr. Latimer !" exclaimed she, when she had 
opened it; and after hurriedly glancing through it, told 
Adelaide that he was coming early next week, to pay her a 
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visit of a few days.— '< He desires to be kiadly remembered 
to you/' added she. 

^* I shall be so glad to see him again !'' exclaimed Ade- 
laide. 

'^ Will you give the necessary orders, Adelaide dear/' 
said Lady Kynoaston, who appeared to have recovered her 
composure, ^' and now pray go out; you have been in this 
hot room quite too l<mg/' 



CHAPTER XXVIU. 



And what had Mr. Latimer been about all this time? 
After his departure from Bury Hill, he returned, as he had 
proposed, to College, hoping by means of mental occupa- 
tion to get the better of his attachment, and recover the 
cheerful tone of mind habitual to him. But college was 
empty, for the vacation was not yet over, and there was 
no absolute and imperative call upon his energy and atten- 
tion ; and while sitting in his solitary study, that attention 
was perpetually disturbed from the Plato he was annotating, 
by a bright and youthful countenance which haunted him 
continually, and which he found it impossible to banish 
from his memory. 

It was of no use. He threw up his books in despair, and 
determined to make a tour on the Continent, in the hopes 
that change of scene and the excitement of travel mi^t af- 
ford him that distraction which he sought in vain from his 
library. 
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Before leaving England he visited Lady Kynnaston to 
transact some necessary business ^rith her, on the behalf of 
her husband. It may be imagined why he avoided all men- 
tion of Adelmde. 

Upon his return to Athens j, from an excursion which he 
had been making in Asia Minor, he found a letter from Mrs. 
Willoughby, dated some time before, which informed him 
of what had occurred between Adelaide and Captain Mos- 
tyn ; of the final separation which had been the consequence, 
and also of Adelaide's departure , and engagement with 
Lady Kynnaston. 

Joy, at first, overcame every other sensation, at this in- 
telligence — , joy, that Adelaide was still unmarried ; that he 
might yet love her without a crime! and hope , which he 
had persuaded himself was long since dead, revived with a 
vigour of which he was hardly conscious. But these feelings 
were soon succeeded by the most generous compassion for 
the pain which he felt sure Adelaide must have endured) 
for he judged of her affection by his own ; and he longed 
indignantly for the right to revenge Captain Mostyn's con- 
duct. 

The Midsummer vacation was now nearly over, and La- 
timer hastened back to England to be in time for Michael- 
mas term. He was, therefore, unable to pay Lady Kynnaston 
a visit until the beginning of the third week in December, 
when he wrote to give notice of his intended arrival, as has 
already been mentioned. • 

It was with mingled feelings of intense pleasure and ner- 
vous anxiety that he alighted at Lady Kinnaston's house ; 
and his heart beat fast as he remained in the drawing-room^ 
hoping, yet almost dreading, to see Adelaide enter every 
moment with Lady Kinnaston. 

The door opened; Adelaide entered alone; and approach- 
ing him with a smile of unaflected pleasure, held out her 
hand to him with the utmost frankness and'cordiality , saying, 

*' Mr. Latimer! I am so glad to see you." 

Latimer could only return the pressure of her hand with 
a few unintelligible murmurs , whilst his face grew crim- 
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son ; but Adelaide did not perceive , his embarrassment , 
for the evening was rapidly closing in, and its shades stood 
his friend. 

*' You must be very cold," said Adelaide, stirring up the 
fire to a bright blaze. ^* I wonder you were not frozen to 
death crossing from Portsmouth such a day as this. Pray 
sit down in that comfortable armchair ; I must play hostess, 
for Lady Kynnaston is not yet well enough to come down 
stairs , and she has consigned you to my tender mercies.'' 

'^ Has Lady Kynnaston been ill ?" said Mr. Latimer , al- 
most restored to ease by the playful and almost affectionate 
cordiality of Adelaide's manner. '' I am sorry to hear it. 
What has been the matter?" 

Adelaide gave him an account of her dangerous illness 
and recovery; of the children's absence; of their discover- 
ed relationship; and, in short, of all that it concerned him 
to know. She then began asking him of his travels and ad- 
ventures since she had last seen him ; and they were soon 
deep in conversation , which was only interrupted by the 
dressing-bell. Bury Hill was never once mentioned between 
them, nor was the slightest allusion made to any thing 
which had occurred during that visit. 

Lady Kynnaston, of course , did not come down to din- 
ner, and Latimer and Adelaide were again Ute-^-tite. How 
charming he thought her. More charming than ever. Whilst 
she, in utter unconsciousness of his feelings towards her, 
exerted herself to the best of her ability to tmake the eve- 
ning pass off agreeably. 

They took tea in Lady Kinnaston's dressing-room , who 
was well enough to sit up, and receive them there. Adelaide 
thought that her powers of conversation added still further 
to the charms of this pleasant evening. Latimer thought he 
had never been so happy in all his life than when sitting 
alone with Adelaide, and with no one to speak a word to him 
but her and most uncharitably wished that Lady Kinnaston. 
had been a little bit worse, at least for that one evening. 

Three or four days passed pleasantly by. Whenever Lady 
Kynnaston could spare Adelaide from her room Latimer 
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immediately joined her. Lady Kynnaston insisted that 
Adelaide should walk out, and of course Latimer was her 
companion. Adelaide was too much of a woman, with all 
her perfections, not to feel flattered by the pleasure which 
such a man as Latimer evidently took in her society, and 
gave herself up to the pleasure which this friendship occa- 
sioned her with the simplest unreserve. She had always 
felt a high esteem for him since their first acquaintance, and 
she now looked upon him almost in the light of an elder 
brother. She felt, as it were, grown up to him since their 
last meeting, and no longer considered him in the more 
awful light of an uncle; while Latimer himself was too 
happy in the confiding regard which she made not thp 
slightest attempt to conceal she felt for him, to dare to risk 
forfeiting it for the chance of substituting a warmer feeUng. 
He, therefore, studiously avoided any manifestation of a 
tenderness which might have alarmed her, though often 
his self-command was sorely taxed. He would wait, he 
thought, — patiently wait, — till he could discover whether 
her affections were again in her own power to bestow, be- 
fore he made any demand upon them on his own account. 

** When do you think Lady Kynnaston will be well 
enough, or inclined, to give me an audience upon some 
business matters?" said Latimer, oneafternoon, tohiscom- 
panion, as they were taking their usual walk together. 

'^ Any time, now, I should think,'* replied she; '' and I 
do wish, Mr. Latimer, you would take the opportunity of 
speaking to her, to beg her not to have the children home 
just yet. Scarlet fever issnch an insidious malady; and I 
know that the infection iasis so long. I have said as much 
myself as I thought advisable, but she told me I knew no- 
thing about it^ — that she was the best judge, and that I need 
not fear but she would take ail the necessary precautions; 
so, what more could I say ?" 

^' I am afraid, when once she has made up her mind, it 
will be useless attempting to persuade her to alter it. She is, 
with all her charming qualities, the most inflexible cha- 
racter I liave ever met with." 

13 
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** Do you think," asked Adelaide, ppesently, "that no- 
thing will ewer bring on a reeonciKation between her and 
her buebandT** 

'^ I Tear not; at all events not while her disposition 
remains as it is at present ; and little short of a miracle caa 
effect an alteration." 

'' We must make some allowances for her education^ 
and for the bad effect which the faults of others have had 
upon her disposition ; do not you think so?" said Adelaide. 

'^ You know her history, then," said Latimer, in some 
surprise, ^' and the unhappy cause of the separation ! — Yes, 
1 will make all allowances for the disappointment of her 
life; but still, be the faults of her parents what they may, 
that was no excuse for the ungovenMd)le pride whidi led 
her, for the sake of revenge, to engage in a marriage in 
which her heart had no part; and without the least inten- 
tion of fulfilling any of the solemn promises she made at 
the altar. Her whole married life has been one long infide- 
lity to her husband." 

^* lofidetity ! — Oh, Mr. Latimer!" exclaimed Adelaide. 

'^ Yes, Adelaide, infidelity. — Her whole heart and 
thoughts were devoted to another,'and I can look upon her 
conduct in no other light." 

** But you should remember, though I do not mean to 
defend her conduct, that her affections were first given to 
that other. When she found out the deception that had been 
practised upon her, they only reverted to that first object, 
who had. never deserved--«s she had been made to believe, 
—to lose them." 

^^ I understand what you mean, and can agree with you 
so far as this : that her conduct would have been still more 
reprehensible had she formed the attachment to Count 
h- — -^after her marriage instead of before it. — What 1 most 
condemn is the having entered into that marriage at all; 
fully aware, as she was, that her affection was not in her 
own power to bestow with her hand." 

^* Yes, - but she thought she loved Maximilian no longer; 
and had he really deserted her, most probably sba would 
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sooxk have forgotten her early aitachnaeftt^ BJid lived very 
happily with Sir Tbomas." 

*' Possibly; nay> most probably, she might/' replied Imt 
timer. '^ But surely, Miss Lindsay, you cannot palliate that 
want of candour — I will ooit eal) it dimmulafybn-r^^hich 
led her to conceal the whole matter from !^r husband." 

'' I think and hope that I should have done otherwise,'' 
said Adelaide; '^ but no one knows how they may act till 
they are tried : beatdes, my disposition is nsUurally very 
open ; I do not think I could have a concealment from any 
one with whom I were brought into very intimate irelationf 
if I waa to try ; but Lady Kynnaston's disposition is reserved, 
and " 

*' And very proud,'* added Latimer. ^* You are an 
excellent advocate in your cousin's favour ; but if you k^w 
Sir Thomas, as I do, all your sympathies would be enUsted 
upon his tide/' 

'' Indeed, 1 have the greatest sympathy for him. I fe^l 
the pain he has suffered to have been most undeserved, and 
that he merited a far happier fate ; and I do think my cou- 
sin's conduct, not only in this, but in other points^ by IK) 
meant eiLempi from blame. Bat I am so sorry for her! — 
She must have suffered so mueh ! — I can understand " 

Adelaide checked herself, and Latimer made no reply, 
bat amused himself by striking wit£ his stick at die brai^ 
cbes of the brushwood, which overhung the hollow lane 
through which Uiey were walking. 

They went on in silence for some little lime, each of 
them deep in thought ; tUl Mr. Latimer said suddenly, in 
aa accent half assertive, half interrogative. 

'' I suppoae there is no such thing as second love?" 

** If that were the case," replied Adelaide, laugbiQg, 
" I fancy there would be very few marriages." 

" No, — but I do not mean those fancies, more or less 
deep, that people imagine to be love as long as they last ; 
I mean, that when a person has really and truly loved, it is 
impossible that ibey can form another such attaebment 
again, should anything interfere with the first. — It is a 
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great pity people have not two hearts," added he, half bit- 
terly; and then, as Adelaide made no answer, be said, as 
he switched off tbe red berries from a hawthorn branch, 
that crossed his path — 

*' What do yow think, Adelaide?" 

" About what?" asked she. 

^' About what I was saying just now." 

'M think," said she, half reluctantly, and in a voice 
rather lower than usual, '' that the difficulty would be to 
distinguish between the real love and the imitation; and 
1 think that nothing would prove the genuine so much as 
the inability to form a second attachment, which you 
mentioned." 

Again they walked on in silence, which this time Ade- 
laide was the first to interrupt. 

** If you have an opportunity," said she, " pray, Mr. La- 
timer, say something to my cousin about the imprudence 
of having the children home again just yet — ^in spite of all 
the precautions she has taken, I feel afraid." 

" I will, certainly; but 1 know it will be of no use," re- 
plied he. 

They now reached the house, and Latimer, requesting 
Adelaide would ask Lady Kynnaston whether she were 
inclined to give him an audience, went into the library, 
while Adelaide ran up stairs to her cousin's dressing-room. 

She gave Latimer's message, and was sent down again 
to beg he would come up whenever it was convenient to 
him. 

He lost no time in availing himself of the permission, 
and in half an hour joined Adelaide in the drawing-room. 

'*Well, Mr. I^atimer," said she, ''what about the 
children?" 

'' She has sent for them, and expects them in another 
hour." 

*' No!— has she indeed? — I am very sorry !".exclaimed 
Adelaide. 

" We must hope for the best now/' said Latimer. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



The children arrived ; and as soon as they were taken 
out of the carriage ran into the drawing-room together ; 
Clara, in silent joy; Thekla, in an outburst of riotous 
delight. 

Lady Kynnaston was 8t)ll up stairs ; the weather was so 
cold that she had not yet ventured to leave her sitting- 
room. The room in which she had been ill was shut up 
as a precaution against infection, and she had taken pos- 
session of another sleeping apartment. As a still further 
precaution, she had determined that the children should 
not approach her for another week : they were only to see 
each other at a distance. 

*' Where's mamma? — where's mamma?" cried Thekla, 
extricating herself from Adelaide, who had taken her in her 
arms to embrace her, while Clara held fast by the skirt of 
her dress, and gazed in her face with inexpressible affec- 
tion. * 

" You shall see her directly, darling," said Adelaide. 
*^ You know she has been very ill, and you must be very 
quiet." 

** No, but I want to see her — I will see her!" cried the 
little rosy cherub; '' and I will make a great noise, if she 
doesn't come directly." 

"Oh, Thekla!" said her sister. You must be good : poor 
mamma!— May we go to her?— We will be so quiet." 

Latimer now came forward, and taking Thekla by the 
hand, endeavoured to draw her towards him; but the litUe 
lady shook him from her, exclaiming, 



"1 dont't want you ! — I want mamma ! " 

She did not appear to recollect him ; but Clara, who had 
fixed her eyes upon him, from the moment he had come 
forward y now let go her bold.of Adelaide's dress, and, run- 
ning to him, exclaimed eagerly, seizing hold of his hand, 

*' Where's my papa? — Have you brought him?" 

*' No, dear child,'* said Latimer, kindly stroking her hair, 
**heis not here." 

'*But have you seen him? — Is he coming soon?" cried 
the little girl, with eagerness still more anxious. 

" Not yet, I am afraid, my dear." 

The poor child turned away. 

^^ My papa will never, never come," said she; ''he told 
me he would, but he never will." And the tears which 
gathered in her eyes fell in lai^ crystal drops upon the 
for about her throat. 

Adelaide and Latimer were both affected at the little girl's 
dUstress, and were endeavouring to console ber, when the 
kdy's-maid came to summon the children to their moUier. 

Adelaide led them from the room to the sitting-room up 
stairs, which lay at the end of a long passage. The door 
was wide open, but at its entrance a chair was iaid down 
to {Mrevent the little ones from running ia. Within stood 
Lady fiynnastofn, impatiently awaiting their appearance. 

When they saw their mother both the fiisters released 
themselves from Adelaide's hold, and rushed forward. 

"Stop, children !— children ! " cried Adelaide. "You 
must not get over the cSiair! — you will frighten mamma!" 

Clara obeyed her warning and stopped short at the bar- 
rier ; but Thekla was over it in a moment, and running to 
her mother, clasped her little arms around her ; mt the same 
titte, throwing back her head, her hat fell off, and her 
flaxen curls streamed back from her ivory forehead, whilst 
she gazed in ber mother's face^ ber blue eyes dancing with 
joy. Lady Kynnaston forgot every thing; and seizing her 
darling in her armsj clasped her to her heart, and covered 
her wiUi kisses. 

All passed in one moment I-^^-^and (before Adekide, who 
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witnessed this lH*ief scene in the greatest alarm, could ceach 
the door. Lady Kynnaston had put the child dowii<>ft fti^e 
fioor again, and, retreating to the further end of (lieMOil^ 
commanded her to leave it. 

**Co(me back!— <5ome back, Thekla!" Cried Adelaide, 
as she ran forwards ; but Thekla woukl not obey either her 
mother or her governess ; and Adelaide, pushing aside the 
chair, flew into the room, and seizing the child in her arms, 
in spite of her passionate remonstrances, bore her away. 

But it was too late! The infection had been taken! The 
symptoms of this dreadful malady showed themselves un- 
mistakably the very next evening. Glara also sickened. 

Dr. Fenwick was immediately sent for ; but in spite of all 
his care the children grew rapidly worse. 

Who shall describe the mother's agony as she hang over 
her darling's bed, listening to the ramblings of her infan- 
tine and innocent delirium ; the pretty prattling voice, husky 
with the painful sore throat ; that clear and brilliant com- 
plexion, clouded with the flushings of the fever? 

Clara was also very ill; but her mother paid little atten- 
tion to her, and consigned her to the care of Adelaide ; she, 
indeed, seldom entered the room where her ^Idest lay; and 
if at the little girl's entreaties Adelaide would go for her, 
and bring her to come and see her, she would inquire coldly 
how she felt, and hurry back to Thekla again, leaving her 
poor little daughter in tears at her indifference. 

The fourth day Dr. Fenwick pronounced little Thekla'a 
irtate to be one of great danger, and told Adelaide that if 
her father wished to see her alive he should be immediately 
sent for. 

Adelaide hastened to Mr. Latimer with' this intelligence^ 
and b^ged him to decide upon what was to be done. 

*^The Doctor had better mention it himself to Lady Kyn- 
naston," exclaimed he, "it will be by fer the best planl'* 

And he flew to the door to stop him. He was just in time. 
Dr. Fenwick re-entered the house ; and the state of the case 
being hastily explained to him, he returned to ThekU/S 
room. 'M am come back, for one moment, my dear lady/ 
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said he, in the kind manner habitual with him, ^'to urge 
you to send for Sir Thomas, if within reach ; and that im- 
mediately.— He will wish to see his little girls, and I fear," 
added he, taking her hand, with the kindest sympathy ex- 
pressed in look and tone, '^ that you will need a husband's 
consolation." Lady Kynnaston turned deadly pale, and her 
fingers grasped the edge of the mantel-piece near which 
she stood. 

"Will you send Adelaide to me, if you please?" said 
she, making a violent effort to speak. 

Dr. Fenwick left the room, and was quickly. succeeded by 
Adelaide. Lady Kynnaston was now seated by the head of 
the child's bed. 

** Adelaide," said she, in a low and husky voice, **Dr. 
Fenwick has told you — ^^ 

" Yes, dearest Geraldine." 

" Will you ask Mr. Latimer to be so good as to write to 
Sir Thomas to tell him? — He is at Southampton, 1 believe. 
Send a servant immediately with the letter." 

Adelaide hastened to Latimer, and gave him the message. 
A servant was speedily upon the way to Southampton with 
a note, conveying the intelligence of his children's danger. 

Adelaide was sitting that evening, as usual, in Clara's 
room. She had hushed the child to sleep ; and withdraw- 
ing softly from the side of the bed, had just seated herself 
opposite the fire with a book in her hand, when the door 
opened, and Lady Kynnaston came in, with such an expres- 
sion of blank despair upon her countenance that Adelaide 
started to her feet in alarm. 

** Adelaide! — Come!" — gasped she, and hurried away 
without another word. 

Adelaide flew after her, and reached the door of Thekla's 
room, which stood wide open, immediately after Lady Kyn- 
naston had entered it. 

Morland was supporting the little sufferer in her arms, 
who seemed gasping for breath ; her lips, parched and dry, 
were open, and her brow suffused with crimson, her eyes 
fast closed. Lady Kynnaston took her child from the nurse's 
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armS) and clasped her own round the tiny form whose head, 
shorn of its flaxen curls, rested upon her shoulder. 

She said not a word, but gazed upon the face of her child 
in speechless agony. Adelaide and Morland stood round 
the bed, expecting every moment to hear the last struggling 
respiration. Tears flowed down the old woman's face, which 
she kept wiping with the corner of her apron. 

'' Can nothing be done, Morland?" whispered Adelaide. 

** Nothing, my dear young lady! The doctor told me 
nothing could save her!" and her tears flowed faster than 
ever; " but we have sent for him." 

Five minutes of anxious suspense, which seemed to 
them an hour, when Thekla opened her eyes; she looked 
upwards at her mother's face and smiled, and then said, 
"Mamma!" 

'* My darling!" exclaimed the mother, *' what is it." 

*' Love Clara! — Kiss me, mamma." 

This was the last word* she spoke. Her struggles returned 
with renewed violence. Doctor Fenwick arrived in another 
hour, only in time to see her expire. 

Hardly had he left the room when Adelaide heard the 
sound of wheels rapidly approaching the bou^e ; there was 
a loud ringing at the door bell ; there was a confused noise 
of opening doors and hurrying footsteps in the passages. 
Lady Kynnaston seemed also to hear the sounds, for she 
started from the bed, where she had thrown herself, though 
still in silence, upon the body of her child, and stood, vnth 
her eyes fixed upon the door. 

The door opened, and a gentleman rushed in, his face 
convulsed with grief, followed by Latimer. 

On reaching the bed he flung himself on his knees at its 
side, and after one glance at the little corpse cried, with a 
heartrending expression, while he buried his face in the 
coverings. 

** My little, lovely child !— Oh, I am too late— too late! " 

There was a pause — a silence — only interrupted by the ill 
suppressed groans of the unhappy father. 

At length he rose to his feet. His wife was still standing, 
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pale and speechless, at the head of the bed. Their eyes 
met — Sir Thoinas held out his arois. She made a move- 
ment towards him, and was clasped in his embrace; while 
the tears so loag restrained burst their boundary, and sob 
after sob convulsed her form . 

Adelaide and Latimer exchanged gUmces of heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, and instinctively quitted the room together. 

She went to Clara's room, Latimer following, and entering 
it with her. He remained standing at the fire-place, while 
she stepped softly to the little bed, and gently drew 
aside the curtains. Clara was in a deep and tranquil 
slumber. 

'' How is she?" inquired Latimer, as she returned to the 
fire-place. 

*' Thank Heaven I she is going on as well as possible!'' 
and then, referring to the scene they had just witnessed, 
she said, '^Oh, Mr. Latimer! 1 am so gladi" 

He took her hand, and silently pressed it. She did not 
withdraw it but continued, as she looked up in his face, with 
her own artless and confiding expression, 

^* It seems strange to say so, immediately after the depar- 
ture of that darling child; but still, I think, one ought not 
to regret her death, if that alone could purchase the union 
of her parents — I feel, had she been old enough to under- 
stand, she would herself have willingly paid the price;-— 
and then, one is so sure of A^r happiness , little, innocent 
angel! — But what will become of my poor Clara?" Ade- 
laide's tears now fell fast, and she withdrew her hand from 
Latimer's to raise her handkerchief to her eyes. 

' ^ Consider, dear Adelaide, that this loss may be the means 
of the greatest benefit to her also. The affection of a mother 
will compensate for a sister's love; and I cannot doubt hot 
that Lady Kynnaston will return to all her duties. — I have 
the brightest hopes for the future, and true it is that there is 
One who can bring good out of what we, in our short- 
sightedness, consider evil. — I doubt whether any dispensa- 
tion less severe than the one which has been dealt to ber, 
could have crushed that pride which has been hitherto the 
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iMuie of your cousin's life — the source of all her wretch- 
edness!" 

They remained in silence, for Adelaide's heart was so 
full of conflicting emotions; joy at the reconciliation, grirf 
for its affectiiig cause, and anxiety as to how poor €lara 
would bear the intelligence of her sister's death, that she 
oMild make no reply. 

In aUttle while the door opened, and Sir Thomas entered 
tte room with Lady Kynnaston upon his arm ; her eyes were 
(Eivfollen with we^ng, and those of her hushand bore also 
evident tokens of a like emotion. 

^' She is much better ! " said Adelaide, anticipating their 
iai|uiry, ''and is now fast asleep — ^I think Ae had better 
not be disturbed to-night." 

**' I will only look at her for one moment," said Sir 
Thomas. ^ 

** Thank Heaven, my Geraldine, we have one still spared 
lo iis!^ he fervently added, as he softly withdrew the cur- 
taifi, and looked at the slumbering child. 

The poor mother's tears broke forth afresh, and her bus- 
iMind 1^ ber from the room. 

Latimer exchanged another look of intense gratification 
with Adelaide. 

*' My poor friend ! " said he, ''happiness is still in store 
t&r him — and well does he deserve it ! " 

** And for her also," replied Adelaide. 

** And for her also," said Latimer. " She will find that 
she can love a second time. — But is there nothing but 
death that is able to destroy a first attachment?" He stirred 
the fire gently, as he spoke, and made the remark as if 
soliloquizing; but his heart almost ceased beating as he 
awaited anxiously her reply. 

** Yes,"— said she — "Loss of esteem! — That is more 
fatal than death ! " 

He glanced at her quickly, for she spoke almost bitterly, 
and her face grew crimson , she turned away as if she was 
iooking for something to screen her cheek from the glow of 
ik% blaze which Latimer had just made; and then added, 
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as if recovering herself, while she held a newspaper she bad 
taken up from a table beside her, rather shielding her coun- 
tenance from him than from the fire, '' At least I should 
think so — should not you !" 

** It ought," replied he — and he sighed ; for though her 
answer was so inexpressibly agreeable to him, it pained 
him to think that her feelings were still so sore upon the 
subject which he felt too surely had dictated her reply. He 
would have had her indifferent — as long as she was not 
perfectly indifferent — as long as she had any feelings what- 
ever remaining, connected with her attachment to Mostyn, 
who could answer for what the ultimate consequences 
might be? — And be thought of Lady Kynnaston and Ma- 
ximilian. 

** Tea is ready, if you please. Miss,** said the nursery- 
maid, opening the door. 

Births, deaths, and marriages; nothing disturbs the 
meals of the day. The routine of life rolls round in its daily 
course, and whether hearts are breaking for grief or dan- 
cing for joy, it is supposed their owners must always eat. 

" I shall not leave Clara," said Adelaide, *^ I should be 
afraid she might awake, and be abruptly told of her father^s 
arrival — but do not you stay, Mr. Latimer." 

He would willingly have remained, but could think of 
no excuse for doing so, and left the room after bidding her 
good night. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



The next morning Clara was pronounced out of danger 
by the doctor, who came early to see her ; but it was 
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thought most prudent to keep her in ignorance of her father's 
arrival, and of course of her little sister's death, till she had 
regained a little strength. It was not, therefore, till the third 
day after that fatal event,' that Sir Thomas was brought again 
to her bed-side. The meeting was a very affecting one, 
and the little one seemed almost beside herself with joy. 
One of her first inquiries was for Thekla : it was not diffi- 
cult to deceive one so young into the belief that she was as 
well as could be wished, and to frame some excuse for the 
sisters being still kept apart ; nor did the seriousness of her 
mother's manner surprise her, so habitual was it. Not so 
her increased affection for herself : this she seemed as if she 
hardly dare believe, and the surprise which was apparent in 
every feature at any unusual mark of affectionate interest, 
was felt by Lady Kynnaston as a more severe rebuke than 
hours of reproaches. 

When the funeral was over, and the body of her child 
was consigned to the keeping of the lonely grave, Lady 
Kynnaston thought it no longer right to conceal from Clara 
what she had lost. 

Bitter was the poor child's grief when her mother explain- 
ed to her. that she would not, in this world, see her little 
playmate more — never more ! 

Never!— what a word is that! How difficult to con- 
ceive I That alone might teach us the truth of a living 
eternity, the ever life! 

Lady Kynnaston endeavoured with the most soothing 
words to console the weeping child, while her own tears 
fell fast. It seemed as if the grief they mutually felt exer- . 
cised a sympathetic influence upon bv^ih mother and child, 
and drew their hearts together, for Iheir affection seemed to 
increase day by day. 

Sorrow had indeed in this case worked its beneficent 
effect. It was touching to witness the almost deprecating 
manner of Geraldine to her husband ; as if every word, 
every action would ask pardon for the pain she had caused 
him for so many years: while he appeared ineffably happy 
at having at last acquired an affection which be had sought 
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80 long in vain. Geraldine seemed to conridor her darling 
Thekla*s death as a chastisement she had Mly dea&mei, 
and she bowed her head with submissioa ta the rod. She 
made every effort to bear her loss with resignation, and to 
endeavour to atone for her former misconduct by makiag 
her husband's home as happy as she could, now that be 
had once more returned to it, forgiving her all the past. 

Sir Thomas bad begged Latimer not to leave tbem before 
the funeral was over; but he eouM not be perstiaded 
to prolong his stay after that] ceremony ; he felt tbttt hie 
friend should be left in the undisturbed eBJoymeat of 
his newly found felicity, and he accordingly niade up his 
mind to leave the Isle of Wight on the following Friday, 
and proceed to Bury Hill, where he was invited ta> fiaieh 
the vacation. 

Should he speak to Adelaide before he left? This waee 
question which he revolved every night in his own mind; 
and every night determined that the next day should be the 
last of his uncertainty : then he would arrange in thought 
how he would address her, all that he would say: she 
wouM not, she could not refuse to listen to him; for why 
should he doubt her regard ? It was impossible iix9i she 
could retain any affection for Captain Mostyn. Did not 
what she had said the other evening infer as much? Andif her 
affections were disengaged, why should she not love Umi 
And then delightful hope whispered to his mind, thai 
perhaps she was not indifferent to him ; and he would 
recall, and gloat, as it were in fancy, over some little iik^ 
cident of the past day, which, though so trivial in itself, 
might betoken some warmer feeling than regard. And so 
he would fall asleep. 

The next morning he would awaken in quite a differeot 
frame of mind!. If for argued with him at night, agt^st 
spoke most convincingly at daylight; advising him to wait^ 
lest he should lose all bis chance by being too prematBre* 
That which had appeared to him in the night auch a coovia* 
cing proof of attachment to him was now nothing I a mere 
trifle! Of course she had seemed sorry whem^e beard 
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tbal he was going. How could she haye acted otherwise ? 
Politeness alone would have induced her to express regret. 
Be^deSi no doubt she would miss him, were it only as a 
companion in her walks. How could he have been so con- 
ceited as to suppose that her manner bore any deeper 
flieaning? 

And th^a, quite in a rage with himself for being such a 
fool, be would fitiish dressing, and leave his room quite 
dedded upon leaving her in ignorance of his feelings, if 
she had not already discovered them for herself. How sel- 
dom do we act upon the plans and resolutions of the night! 

Friday came, and the hour appointed for his departure. 
Latimer, after taking leave of Sir Thomas and his lady, went 
im search of Adelaide, who was, as usual at this time of the 
momiDg, In the school*room with her solitary pupil ; for 
the lessons had been resumed again at Clara's request, 
who found the time hang weary upon her hands when not 
employed. 

H&c games and plays were become distasteful to her. She 
had locked up her toys, for she could not endure the sight 
of them ; n ow, there was no rosy, laughing Thekla to enjoy 
tbem with her. 

Adelaide was listening to her little pupil, who with her 
arms crossed behind her, was repeating a piece of poetry. 
He would not disturb them till the lesson was over, and 
stood upon tlie rug with his back to the fire watching the 
kiBd and gentle instructress, who acknowledged his pre- 
sence with a smile as he entered, and then turned her eyes 
again upcm the book which lay before her. 

When the verses were said, Clara opened her desk, and 
began to write a copy. 

"I am come to say good bye to you. Miss Lindsay," 
commenced Latimer, 

*'Are you?" said Adelaide, "already?'* She looked at 
the dock — I thought you were not going till twelve, and it 
is only a little after eleven." 

^ It is better to be in time when one must go," said Lati^ 
mer. Adelaide turned to Clara. 
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^' Clara, dear, look at your copy — that A is not a bit like 



mine." 



Latimer felt annoyed at her attention to her pupil, and 
said, with as much coldness as be could assume/ 

*' Have you any commands to Bury Hill?'* 

''Oh, yes, be so good as to give Mrs. Willoughby this 
little parcel," and she handed him one that lay on the 
table, saying as she did so, *' but perhaps you think it a 
trouble ; in which case you can leave it, and I will send it 
by the post." 

''What makes you think so?" asked he, detaining the 
little hand which held the packet, for one moment in his 
own. 

<^ Because you speak so strangely, Mr. Latimer; why^ I 
can*t imagine, for I am not aware of having displeased you 
in any way," said she, laughing a little. 

" Do you care for my displeasure then, Adelaide?" 

" Of course I do. — Oh, Clara! my dear child ! what a bid! 
— And so does Clara — See! the dread of it alone has made 
her hand shake!" 

*^ Do you look upon me then, so very much in the light 
of a pedagogue?" exclaimed Latimer, with a forced laugh. 
*' I suppose then, that I must not flatter myself that you will 
regret my departure?" 

Adelaide made no answer, but bent over the back of 
Clara's chair and guided her hand as she wrote. Latimer' 
felt that he had made an awkward speech, and his feelings 
were too sincere to leave him sufficient presence of mind to 
extricate himself with grace; and the momentary silence of 
his companions left him with that disagreeable sensation, 
to use an inelegant simile, of the taste of the last sentence 
being still in his mouth. Clara came to his relief. What 
blessings children are sometimes! 

" Oh, yes," cried she, " dear Mr. Latimer, we shall miss 
you very much. I shall miss you when I want a fine piece 
of seaweed, — and papa and mamma will miss you, and 
Adelaide will have no one to walk with her, shall you Ade- 
laide?'* 
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** No," said she, " I shall indeed miss my agreeable com- 
paoion, whom I think anything but a pedagogue — How 
could such an idea come into your head?" asked she, turn- 
ing to him with a smile. 

"Young ladies are sometimes very saucy," replied Lati- 
mer. ' ^ and we book-worm philosophers are sadly afraid of 
falling victims to their sarcasms^ and also very jealous of 
any symptom of veneration on their parts." 

" I am sure I will not venerate you if you do not like it," 
said Adelaide, laughing. *^ Is there anything else that I can 
avoid, or do, to please you?" 

"Is there any thing you can do? — Oh, yes, Adelaide,*' 
in a low and earnest tone intended to reach her ear alone. 
*' If I might venture — " ^ 

**0h, yes, I give you leave!" said she gaily, "prefer 
your petition. — Am I to net you a purse? or paint you a pic- 
ture? or embroider you a pair of slippers? or — -" 

"Oh, nothing!" said he, with an air of intense mortifi- 
cation. " I hate embroidered slippers!" 

"Very well," said his fair tormentor, "I wonH make 
you a pair, then.— But, Mr. Latimer, why are you so 
cross? — I never saw you like this before ; and the last day 
too!" 

" I am not cross, — only you won't understand me!" He 
paused for a moment, waiting her reply; but perhaps she 
did not hear him, for she was again engaged with her pu- 
pil, and made none. Latimer sighed, and then looking at 
the clock, exclaimed, 

" It is getting late; I must be going. Good-bye, Clara, 
my dear child," and he kissed her forehead, as she rose 
from her chair. " Good-bye — Miss Lindsay," and he took 
the band she held out to him. "Think now and then of 
the solitary student in his dingy library— if you can." 

" Oh, we will think of you very often, Mr. Latimer!" said 
Clara. 

" Yes, you will, Clara," said he. 

" Why should you think other friends less happily en- 
dowed with memory ?" said Adelaide ; and her eyes sought 

14 
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the carpet, whose pattern her foot was tracing as she 

spoke. 

*** May I hope, then, that othere will—" 

'* I should think you might feel very sure of it,'* replied 
she, raising her eyes to his face. 

He again took her band, whose pressure she frankly re- 
turned, and was speedily on his way to the steamer, which 
was to convey him across to Portsmouth ; thinking over her 
last speech, and endeavouring to flatter himself that it 
might mean to convey more hopes than it literally expressed. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Adelaide walked vnth Clara alone that afternoon, and . 
found that she missed the society of her late agreeable com- 
panion even more than she had expected ; and returned 
home^ feeling rather flat and out of spirits. She' was an- 
noyed, too, at what had passed between her and Latimer at 
their last interview. Women are not generally blind to the 
feelings of their admirers, and it would have betokened n 
unusual degree of obtusity had Adelaide not been a Uttle 
enlightened by Latimer's words and manner at partmg. 

Much as she esteemed him, highly as she valued him, 
and greatly flattered as she could not help feeling at his 
preference for herself, still she was vexed. She did not 
• want him to care for her *' in that way.'' She could not 
bear to lose him as a friend, but she was sure that she 
could not regard him in any other light. She never could, 
she never would love again. The very thought was asso- 
ciated with pain. She detested the very word ! It would 
be too provoking to be obliged to renounce those easy, 
pleasant terms which had hitherto made her intercourse with 
Latimer so delightful ; and yet this mudt inevitably ensue if 
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he would not be satisfied with that degree of affection which 
Bhe aloDe felt capable of bestowing. 

'^ How I do wish he had never taken such nonsense into 
his. head!" she murmured, half aloud, with a little impa- 
tient gesture, as the half-hour bell put an end to her cogi- 
tatioos. 

She dressed, and went down to the dining-room. Si 
Thomas was standing on the rug, with his back to the fire 
when she entered. Lady Kynnaston had not yet made hei 
appearance. 

'^ Well, Miss Lindsay," said he, as she stood beside him, 
** here we are reduced to our family party. — I am very 
aorry Latimer took it into his head to leave us, for his so- 
ciety was a great acquisition." 

** I am very sorry too," replied Adelaide. 

" He is one of the most agreeable men I know," said Sir 
Thomas; '^and that is the least of his qualifications.-^I 
have known Latim^er now for more than twenty years, for 
our friendship began at Eton. 1 went there a spoilt, idle 
hoy of fourteen, and most happily for myself the door of 
my room was just opposite to Latimer's, who had been 
three years there already, though only two years my senior, 
and had acquired a certain standing in the school. As 
neighbours, we were naturally thrown together, but I know 
aot what he saw in me that induced him to take the inte- 
rest in me which he did. It was certainly more from his 
own general benevolence than from any good qualities of 
my own. — But however that may be, to his influence and 
to his example am I indebted for any acquirements I may 
possess, and that I did not turn out as thoroughly ignorant 
a fellow as ever left Eton ; for I was well aware there would 
be BO necessity to work for my daily bread, and came there 
possessed with the notion that I had nothing to do but 
amuse myself. — It was Latimer who taught me that there 
was something intrinsic in the value of acquirements, — 
that there was something more in a well-stored head, and 
exercised capacity, than a means to an end. It was not 
merely on the head of idleness, too, that he would lecture 
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me. My disposition and principles he did all that lay in his 
power to correct and strengthen, and, but for his kind and 
judicious interference, both by example and precept, at all 
events I should have turned out much worse than 1 am. 

^' In due iime my friend went up to Oxford, being then 
nineteen ^ and the year following I also left Eton, and join- 
ed him at college. Here we were as great friends as ever, 
though, as at Eton, he left me far behind him in the race 
for honours ; indeed, our intimacy has increased year by 
year, and he has been to me, through all my life, more 
than a brother. — Believe me, 1 have required one !** 

He ceased speaking, and as Adelaide did not know exactly 
what to say, a pause ensued, which Sir Thomas was the first 
to interrupt. 

*' I wonder some fortunate woman has not succeeded in 
capturing him yet. How glad 1 should be to see him hap- 
pily married !*' 

" Perhaps he is very difficult to please," said Adelaide, by 
way of saying something. 

'^Yes, he is difficult to please," answered his friend. 
'^ Such men as Latimer have a right to be difficult to please 
— and I shall consider that woman most happy who suc- 
ceeds in gaining his afiections — the more valuable that they 
are not easily surrendered." 

Adelaide felt that Sir Thomas's eye was upon her, and 
dared not for her life look up. She never had felt so awk- 
ward — but thinking it absolutely necessary to make some 
reply, she said : 

'^ Yes, I wonder he is not married. 1 am sure he would 
make a very kind husband. But, perhaps, a single life 
suits him better." She stopped short, enraged at her stupid 
speech, and want of self-possession, for she felt her face 
getting very red, and she most particularly wished that Sir 
Thomas should not fancy that she took any part of hifl 
speech to herself. 

'' He would, indeed, make a very kind husband," said 
Sir Thomas, repeating her phrase, *' but some women can 
fancy nothing that is not made up in a fine, gilt binding !" 
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Happily, Lady Kynnaston now entered the room, and re- 
lieved Adelaide's embarrassment, by diverting her husband's 
attention ; and dinner being announced, they all proceeded 
to the dining-room. 

Lady Kynnaston's spirits were very much depressed ; 
she would make an effort to talk, but it was all in vain. 
The tears would gather to her eyes, and her plate was seqt 
almost untasted from before her. Her thoughts were in the 
grave of her little Thekla. At dessert Clara came in, and 
went as usual to her father's side ; Thekla's little chair 
stood empty against the wall! Sir Thomas followed his 
wife's eyes to the place where it stood, and understood her 
feelings. 

'^ Come," said he, ^* what do you say to a general move 
to the fire? It looks very inviting this cold night," and he 
4rew three chairs around it, and then led Geraldine to that 
in the centre. ^'Now, Miss Lindsay, you sit there, and 1 
here," and he drew the remaining chair close to that of his 
wife, ''and you, Clara, fetch that stool, and sit down at 
mamma's feet. — There, now we are very comfortable ; are 
we not, my darling?" and he took his wife's hand and held 
it within his own. 

She gave him a gentle, melancholy smile. 

*' I have been thinking," continued Sir Thomas, '*that 
we are all getting tired of the Isle of Wight, and that it 
would do us all good to change the scene. What do you 
say to returning to poor old deserted Edmonbury, my love? 
You have not been there this many a day ; and your school- 
house is quite finished now. — You should be present at its 
opening." 

Lady Kynnaston gratefully appreciated the kindne38 
which dictated this speech, treating the past as it had never 
been ; and said, while she gently pressed the hand that 
held her own. 

** If you like it, I shall be most glad to go." 

Clara was evidently delighted, though in her quiet way, 
at the thoughts of returning home, and began wondering 
whether old Bashaw would be glad to see them, and 
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whether her tame pigeon would still feed from her hand. 

"And whether our gardens have been kept weeded, 

papa. Mamma, do you think Thekla*8 white rose tree " 

and then she stopped and hid her face in her mother's lap, 
while she sobbed : 

" Ob, mamma! Thekla won't see it, will she?'* 

Her mother raised her to her lap, and pressed Ibe weep- 
ing child to her bosom. Their grief was the same ! 

Sir Thomas passed his arm tenderly round his wife's 
waist, and Adelaide rose and left the room ; she felt that 
the mourners would be better alone. 

She took her work, upon entering the drawing-room, 
and began to meditate upon what Sir Thomas had said to 
her before they went in to dinner. She had been too much 
engaged endeavouring to keep up the conversation, and to 
raise her cousin's spirits, to do so before. 

The words *' fine gilt binding'* still rung in her ears, and 
idie felt vexed that Sir Thomas should have so low an opi- 
nion of her as be appeared to have. 

'*lt is really too bad," thought she, *' to be considered 
so very frivolous, because I do not want to marry his friend ; 
for I really can understand that remark to mean nothing 
else. — I shall hate Mr. Latimer, if 1 am worried," and she 
polled impatiently at her thread, which had got into a 
knot, and snapped it. She could not help smiling at her 
own petulance, and half-ashamed, took up a book, deter- 
mining to think no more upon the subject, and to hope 
she had mistaken Sir Thomas's meaning, and Mr. Latimer's 
also. 

In another half-hour the Kynnastons joined her, and she 
found that all had been arranged. They were to go to 
Edmonbury the end of the following week. 

Adelaide was delighted with the prospect of change, 
always so agreeable to the young; and her little pupil was 
quite elated, and would never tire of wondering and specu- 
lating, and ofdescribing to Adelaide what *'herown home" 
was like; till something would bring her little sister agais 
lo her memory, and she would suddenly cease in tears. 
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Sir Thomas left them some days before the one fixed for 
their own departure, that he might give the necesaary 
directions, and see every thing prepared at the Hall for 
their receptioD. He felt as happy as a bridegrooml 



CHAPTER XlXn. 



Thubsdat came. Sir Thomas had returned the eTening 
before to escort them on their journey ; and they said adieu 
to the Isle of Wight. It was a sore pang to the poor mother 
to tear herself from the land where her child lay buried 
amongst strangers; where no one would visit her tiny 
grave, or preserve it from the rank invading weeds; but 
she felt that the effort must sooner or later be made, and 
with her characteristic resolution, nerved her ^11 to endure 
it ; and so well did she control her fedings, that neither 
her husband, nor Adelaide, had the slightest idea what it 
cost her. Indeed, the latter felt almost surprised that she 
did not, as she imagined, feel the parting more, and she 
thought of the lonely grave in Jamaica. 

Our travellers arriveck^at the park-gates of Edmonhnry 
late on Saturday evening, and the carriage in anottier 
quarter of an hour rolled under the fine old gothic porch 
of the hall. The massive oak door opened wide to receive 
them, and the cheerful lights flashed upon the darkness 
without. 

Sir Thomas jumped from the carriage, and handed out 
his wife, and as he led her into the hall, he wh^peredwith 
fond affection, 

" This is is our second wedding, my love — I am hapi»er 
than when first I led you up these steps." 
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'*Ah, Kynnaston!" she answered, with deep feeliug, 
'^ How much happier! and may your second marriage make 
you forget your first !" 

He had not time to l^ply than by a pressure of the hand 
he held, for they were already in the hall, and leaving 
her for a moment, he returned for Adelaide and Clara. 

Clara was fast asleep when the carriage stopped ; and 
now, bewildered by the lights, and the servants who 
crowded around^ she looked like a poor little owl brought 
from his dark shady noak into the broad glare of day, and 
Morland speedily carried her ofiF into the nursery. 

A4elaide was struck with the fine old hall, which she had 
time to observe, while Lady Kynnaston was answering the 
cordial welcomes of her household. The dark oak wains- 
coting, finely carved ; the lofty ceiling, rich in tracery work 
of crossing beams ; the deep embrasures of the windows, 
which were curtained with heavy folds of crimson; the 
massive silver sconces fixed into the wall, whose wax-lights 
illuminated the scene as if for a festival. Ancient banners 
hung their stately tatters from the ceiling, and here and 
there the light played upon the armour of some ancestor 
of the family, whose eflSgies were raised from distance to 
distance^along the walls. At one end of the hall was a 
magnificent flight of stairs leading to the upper apartments; 
opposite it several doors leading to the rooms on the 
ground-floor. Through one of these Adelaide now followed 
Sir Thomas and Lady Kynnaston into a pretty apartment, 
which, formed a striking contrast to the hall — a cheerful 
room, furnished with every thing that could make it 
substantially comfortable, and adorned with pictures, 
flowers, china, every thing that could make it tastefully 
pretty. 

'* Now, my dear ladies," said Sir Thomas, *' go to your 
rooms, and take off^ your cloaks and your shawls, your bon- 
nets and veils. In the meanwhile I will order in supper— so 
be quick!*' 

Adelaide followed Lady Kinnaston through the hall and 
up the staircase , and down a long and spacious gallery , 
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with doors on either side, leading into the different apart- 
ments. 

" Here is your room , dear Adelaide," said Lady Kinna- 
ston, opening one of these doors. <^ I asked Sir Thomas to 
have this prepared for you, as 1 think it is the prettiest in 
the house, and it is not very far from my own. I hope you 
will like it — for my own sake, I could almost wish that you 
might never leave it.— Am I not a selfish wretch? 

•*0h, Geraldine!" exclaimed Adelaide, '* what a charm- 
ing apartment ! I think it will not be very easy to remove 
me when I am once established; and this glass/' glancing 
at the mirror over the chimney-piece, " will see many chan- 
ges in me before I leave you." 

'* Then, dear cousin, you will consider this your home," 
said Lady Kinnaston — *' at all events till you get a better. — 
When you are ready, come to my room, the next door but 
one to your own, and we will go down again together." 

They soon descended to the sitting-room , and a happy 
evening was this, the first of their reunion, as sir Thomas 
thought, in his ancestral home. 

The last time he and Geraldine had been here together, 
how different had been their mutual feelings I 

" How happy I am to be at home once more!" cried he, 
as the meal concluded, he walked up and down , rubbing 
hisJiands occasionally, in a peculiar way which he had of 
his own, while his open, cheerful countenance glowed with 
satisfaction. '' There is only one thing which I require to 
make my happiness complete!" 

** What may that be?" asked his wife, *' you very unrea- 
sonable man!" She too felt happy , happier than she had 
felt for many years, and caught the infection of his cheer- 
fulness. 

**I want Latimer? — I want my friend to share my con- 
tent." 

'* Have you still more to dispose of, than what Adelaide 
and I can take off your hands then?" asked his wife , smi- 
lingly. 

"Oh, yes, immeasurably more! — ^Let me see! What's 
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the day of the month? January the 8th. — Eh, Miss Lind- 
say?'' 

** Yes, i believe so/* said she. 

*'He need not be at Oxford till the I6th I know^ and I 
will write to him, and lell him to cut short his visit at Bury 
Hill a little, and give us a few days before he retaraste 
college.'* 

" Oh do, by all means!" said Lady Kinnaston; **fbr my 
part, I shall be delighted to see him." 

** And Adelaide need not come down , if she does not 
like, you know/' remarked Sir Thomas. 

** Why should you suppose she will not like?" asked Us 
wife. 

'^ Because she seems so indifferent about it; and I can- 
not but think that where indifference is the only result of 
such an intimate acquaintance as there appeared to be be- 
tween her and Charles, dislike must lie at the bottom of it.** 

'* Dislike! Oh , Sir Thomas! — how cajsi you say so?** ex- 
claimed A.delaide. *' Pray give me credit for a little better 
taste!" 

" Never mind him, Adelaide," said Lady Kinnaston. **He 
is very exacting for his friend , and requires every one to 
feel the same degree of admiration for him thafe he does 
himself. Nothing less will satisfy him.*' 

** I am sure they would willingly pay it if thejlme^fHMm 
as well as I do," replied her husband; ** and I cannot con- 
ceive what you women are about that yon are not aB in 
love with him — I can only believe that it is because hen 
neither very young, nor very handsome; or that he is foo 
good for you " 

'* You had better not take it for granted that we are not,** 
said Geraldine, laughing. " And now, as you are getting so 
very rude to us unfortunate ladies, we will say g«>od night 
to you, and retire to our repose.** So saying, she took aean* 
die from a side-table, and proceeded to light it. 

*' Are you angry with me. Miss Lindsay?" said Sir Bie' 
mas , approaching her with mock humility , and hanttig 
her a light. 
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*' Of course I am/' said she. ** How would you have me 
otherwise, at being classed en masse, with mythical ladies, 
who are supposed to admire nothing but outward show; 
and at beiog thought so ungrateful as not to like Mr. Lati- 
mer, who has always been so very kind and good-natured 
tome,*' 

" Kind and good-natured !— Why, Adelaide, one would 
think you were speaking of some old patriarch, instead of a 
young man in the flower of his age ! — Why, he is only three 
years older than I am !" 

Lady Kinnaston and Adelaide both laughed , and again 
bidding good night to Sir Thomas, left the room together. 



CHAPTER XXXHL 



GERALoniE followed her cousin into her room, and as 
they both stood together before the fire, began, 

" Yon will think Sir Thomas very odd, I am afraid, Ade- 
laide, from one or two speeches which he made just now — • 
botyoa must make allowances for his most justifiable par- 
tiality, and for the ardent love he bears his friend. He 
thinks that you do not sufficiently appreciate Mr. Latimer, 
and that your opinion of him may be of the greatest impor- 
twice to his happiness — I hope you will not think us very 
impertinent, my dear, in attempting in the slightest degree 
to interfere, but we cannot be blind to the fact of how much 
happiness it is in your power to confer upon, believe me, 
one of the very best, as well as one of the most intellec- 
tuaUy-gifked of men.'' 
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Adelaide blushed crimson at this speech, and then said, 

'' Taking what you say for granted, I do not want to 
leave you." 

'' Do not you like Mr. Latimer ?''inquired Lady KynnastOQ. 

** How can/l do otherwise, but " 

'* Well then, my dear, let me conjure you to think se- 
riously before you reject all thoughts of what I allude to.— 
Consider the happiness that it is in your power to confer 
upon another. — Consider the happiness which that other 
can most undoubtedly confer upon you; for it is impossible 
but that the greatest felicity must result from an union with 
such a man as Mr. Latimer — any woman might consider 
herself blest to have attracted his regard , and a girl of so 
much ability and good sense as yourself, I should have 
thought, would have of all others appreciated his worth.'' 

*' 1 do, Lady Kynnaston,*' rephed Adelaide; playing with 
one of the ornaments upon the chimney-piece. 

" Then why '' 

'* I have no wish to " • 

* ' My dear Adelaide, you have told me that you like him." 

''Yes." 

'^ Do not you think his abilities first rate?*' 

'' Yes." 

** Do not you believe him to be gifted with the noblest 
disposition ?" 

" Yes." 

" Do not you think him a delightful companion?" 

" Yes." 

'' And that he possesses a heart the most warm and af- 
fectionate ?" 

*' I do." 

*' Well, then, what more do you require?" 

Adelaide looked back with a feeling of dismay upon the 
long list of qualities which had just been enumerated, and 
felt that there was indeed nothing left to be desired. '^ 1 
acknowledge the justice of all you say, Geraldine, and it is 
impossible to make an objection to Mr. Latimer, or to desire 
any thing further — but — I would rather remain as I am." 
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^* I shall begin to think that Sir Thomas is right afler 
all," said his wife, taking Adelaide's hand, '^ and that you 
really are one of that class of young ladies with whom 
appearance is the highest claim to love. Nothing but this 
—or — a prior attachment,** — she looked fixedly at her 
as she spoke, — ** can account for your strange insensibi- 
lity upon this head, — and this last surmise I bedieve to be 
as unfounded as the first !" 

The piece of china escaped from Adelaide's hand, and 
fell in fragments upon the hearth. She stooped to pick up 
the remains, and rising, again encountered Lady Kynnaston's 
gaze, whose eyes were fixed upon her face, with a searching, 
inquiring expression. Adelaide at once understood its 
meaning, and said, as she attempted to put the pieces of 
the little ornament together. 

** Your surmises are quite correct, Geraldine." 

Lady Kynnaston still looked doubtful. 

** I assure you they are,'* said Adelaide, with emphasis, 
** I have no attachment." 

'*Then 1 cannot understand you," replied her friend. 
"And now goodnight, — 1 will not tease you any more 
with that which I trust you will not ascribe to impertinence, 
but to the most sincere, the most affectionate desire for 
your welfare, — I hope I have not offended you, dearest 
Adelaide ?" for she was still busy with the china, and did 
not look up. 

** Oh no, indeed not! — I do not mean to say 1 like it, 
and I would rather, perhaps, that you had said nothing 
about this matter, but I know your motives are the very 
kindest ;" and Adelaide turned to her friend as she spoke, 
and kissed her affectionately. 

*' Good night then, once more," and Lady Kynnaston 
turned to leave the room ; but just as she reached the door, 
Adelaide exclaimed, — *' Stop, Geraldine, — tell me, did he 
commission you to speak to me?" 

" He did not exactly commission me, but I know it will 
please him to know, that whatever little influence I may 
possess, is exerted in his friend's behalf; — Sir Thomas 
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would do any thing to further his happiness, and is most 
desirous " 

'' I mean Mr. Latimer," said Adelaide. 

'* No, indeed he has not, — he has never breathed a 
syllable to us upon the subject. What I have just said, I 
again repeat, has been merely dictated by my desire that 
you should not throw away happiness for want of a littk 
consideration, — the happiness of ttvo people, remember, 
Adelaide, — for we are both of us afraid that you do not 
return, perhaps are not aware of Mr. Latimer's s^ection.— 
Tfo : Mr. Latimer has never even alluded to the subject." 

'' 1 am glad of that," replied Adelaide; '' I confess if he 
had, 1 should have been much annoyed. I hope too, 
that your advice is premature, and that you take for 
granted " 

*' No, Adelaide ; do not think that. — I am perfectly per- 
suaded, that neither Sir Thomas or I, am mistaken. — it is 
impossible. — To judge correctly in any matter, it is neces- 
sary , in the first place, to see it in its true light, and to this 
true light 1 wish to direct your eyes, — do not close them to 
the fact, that he deeply, deeply loves you; and though you 
may think my advice premature, yet weigh it before it is 
too late? — Remember, Mr. Latimer will probably be here 
in a few days, — do not, do not trifle with such happiness 
as it lays in your power both to receive and to oonfer?" 
So saying she left the room. 

Adelaide slowly began her preparations for repose, and 
drawing a chair to the fire, leisurely proceeded to unfasten 
her hair, till all its silken luxuriance fell about bm* 
shoulders; and as she combed one shining tress after 
another, she mused upon what had just been said to h^. 

What should she do? she thought. — SCe could not but 
acknowledge, that had she been in a bystander's place, like 
Xady Kynnaston, she would have given precbely the same 
advice. , She could not bear to forfeit any of the place she 
held in Sir Thomas and his wife's estimation, wbidi she 
felt sure must be the case if she so unaccountably, so ca- 
priciously, as it would appear to them, should refuse their 
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friend's hand, if he should indeed offer it to her. She could 
not bear to pain Mr. Latimer, for whom she felt so true a 
regard, and sorry indeed should she be never to see him 
again, which, of course, must be the result did she not 
accept him, or at least, no longer upon their present 
friendly footing. Yet, the thoughts of the alternative she 
could entertain still less ; and again she repeated to herself, 
that she should never be able to love again ; that the senti- 
ment was for ever dead within her. She wished to live a 
single life, and devote herself to Clara's education and her 
o«m faTOurite pursuits, independent and undisturbed, in 
llus lavely place, in the society of friends to whom she was 
■ow so much attached. 

^' I will think no more of it," exclaimed she. " If it ever 
does come to the dreaded point, which by every means in 
my power 1 will endeavour to prevent, why then, — why 
then it will be lime enough to make up my mind about it." 

Aadtben the whole business struck her in^a new light, 
and she could not help smiling, when she thought that, 
after all perhaps, poor Mr. Latimer was guiltless of che- 
rishing any thoughts against her peace; and that if he knew 
what feelings had been ascribed to him, would beg her to 
give.htt^lf no annoyance on this subject, as he had never 
had the slightest intention of giving her an opportunity 
of refusing him. 

Why was it that these last reflections were rather un- 
pleasant to Adelaide ? Did she think of Mostyn ? — She did ; 
but U was only to assure herself that she had told Lady 
Kynnasion nothing but the truth, when she had asserted 
her affections to be disengaged. That episode in her life 
seemed to her like some unhappy dream, though its con- 
sequences were so lasting, and she thought, that should 
accident ever throw them together again, she could meet 
hiffl with unconcern ; and were he even, under different 
circumstances, again to. come forward, and ask her 
te be his, she would not hesitate a moment in rejecting 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



In a day or two Sir Thomas receWed an answer from La- 
timer; — *' He would come/' the letter said, " to witness 
his friends's happiness for a few days. Circumstances had 
greatly altered since he left them last. — It was too long a 
story to write about. — He would tell them all when he ar- 
rived, which he hoped would be that evening." 

'^ What is in the wind now? '^ said Sir Thomas, handing 
the letter to his wife. '' See if you can make any thing of 
it. — What can possibly have occurred within the last ten 
days to alter his circumstances, — without indeed he is 
going to be married/' and he glanced across the table at 
Adelaide, who,Mn pursuance of her resolution to act as 
naturally and straightforwardly as possible in all that con- 
cerned Latimer, was looking with an interested, inquiring 
air at Lady Kynnaston, as she re^d the letter. 

** May Adelaide read it?" inquired lady Kynnaston, when 
she had finished. 

"Oh, yes, certainly — 1 cannot think what he is about 
doing. However, my curiosity will soon be gratified." 

*' Very possibly he has got the living he was expecting. 

The incumbent is, or was, a very old man," suggested 
lady Kynnaston. • 

** Very likely, indeed— no doubt. He has been very ill, I 
know. We may find some intelligence in to-day's papers/' 
and he tore them hastily open. 

*' Yes, yes; here it is! " he exclaimed, and read the an- 
nouncement from the obituary. "It is very wrong to be 
glad at the poor, good old man's death, but I really can't 
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help it.^-Such a capital living! A very parsonage par ex-- 
cellence, and in the pleasautest county in England ! — Old 
Fellow! 1 am delighted 1— But why could he not tell me at 
once in his letter, instead of setting my brains to work? 
I should never have guessed it, had it not been for you, 
darling/' 

^^ I suppose he wished to have the pleasure of announcing 
his good fortune in person,'* said Geraldine, extricating 
herself from her husband's joyous emlurace ; '' and I am 
quite sorry I have found out his secret beforehand ; I am 
sure he wanted to be his own harbinger. I wish 1 had not 
told you. — Now, do be quiet, Kynnaston — you are as unruly 
as a schoolboy ! " 

*' Because I am so glad!" cried he. ''I tell you what, 
Geraldine, we must furnish his drawing-room for him. You 
have so much taste; you will do it better than any one in 
the world ; you not excepted, Adelaide I When I was last in 
town, 1 saw some very handsome things for curtains and 
carpets, and a very cleverly-contrived library table: I 
thought of Latimer directly — it will just suit him ! " 

"My dear Sir Thomas, you seem quite beside yourself 
this morning," said his wife , smiling affectionately at him, 
as he walked up and down the room, rubbing bis hands 
together as usual, when much excited. 

" Has he not done more for me through life than a 
brother? and do I not love him better than twenty?" ex- 
claimed Sir Thomas. '^ Yes, tliat I do! and there is nothing 
in this world I would not do f|»r him ! '' 

"No, that I really believe," replied Lady Kynnaston; 
** from furnishing a drawingroom to " 

**To procuring him, if possible, as charming a wife as 
my own,'' interrupted her husband. 

"Ah, that you know would be difiBcult." 

" There is no knowing how 1 might succeed even in that, 
in a degree! Things are altered; Latimer will be quite a 
catch now. Recollect that irresistible parsonage! Such 
advantages will have their effect, even upon the most dis- 
interested ; and Mr. Latimer, of Ryeland Parsonage, is a 

15 
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very different person from Mr. Latimer, tutor of Cd- 

lege, Oxford." 

*' No doubt — but I think you would be sorry that year 
friend should fall a victim to the most fascinating angkress 
that ever caught; and there are women, Kynnaston, who 
are even capable of remaining uninfluenced by such an at' 
traction as Ryeland Parsonage.'* 

*' I am afraid such inflexible young ladies are sadly ia 
the minority — Oh, ! have seen so much of that kind of 
work in my young days, before i met with you, my love!" 

''No doubt/' again, replied his wife, laughing, ''but 
how could you expect to be taken without the addition of 
Edmoubury? Now, Mr. Latimer, by your own showing, is 
a pearl of price in himself." 

" Which means to say that I am of baser metal. — ^Well, 
I will pardon, nay, submit to the insult, in consideration of 
the compliment you pay to my friend." 

** Adelaide," said Lady Kynnaston, ** you are very silent 
— have you not one word to say in support of me, and my 
defence of woman-kind?" 

'' Nothing, 1 am afraid,'* said Adelaide. " If Sir Thomas 
has so low an opinion of us all, no doubt it is founded upon 
experience, and nothing can prove the reverse but a con- 
trary example — and if 1 had been bom a young man, with 
a fine property, instead of a young lady with none, I might 
have been unfortunate enough to have arrived a the same 
conclusions. — But still even then, I think, I would have 
believed in disinterestedness as a reality going somewhere 
about the world in woman's form, if I had never met vnih 
it myself — and that from a purely selfish motive, for^the 
sake of my own peace of mind, — least I should take an 
aversion to the world ; which sentiment it is as well to 
avoid, you know, as long as one is in it. — ^And now, good 
bye, till luncheon time. 1 must go and teach Clara : " so 
saying, she left the room ; and as she ahnost bounded iato 
the school-room, exclaimed aloud. 

^'Now, I need not think of marrying Mr. Latimer!" 

' ^ My dear Kynnaston ? " exclaimed his wife, aa soon as she 
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was gone, ^^ What faiiTe you been about? — I suppose you 
have reconsidered your wish that Adelaide should marry 
Charles?'' 

** No, I have not,'' said he. *' I think it a very desirable 
thing; and if she will have the good sense — I mean, rather, 
if she is not so very foolish as to refuse him, 1 am convinced 
it will be the most capital match in the world for both par- 
ties, — for though 1 like teazing Adelaide a little for her 
oldmaidish notions, I like her exceedingly — I delight in 
her!" 

" Well, then, I can only say that you have taken the very 
best means to ensure a failure to your wishes. How could 
yod make such a mistake, my dear love, as to say all that 
you did about interested marriages and his rich living? Ade- 
laide is disinterested to a fault, if that is possible ; and the 
yetj idea of the shadow of a suspicion attaching to her 
that his altered circumstances have had any influence upon 
her decision, will entirely prevent her ever thinking of him 
again/' 

" Oh no, Geraldine V said Sir Thomas, who would fain 
persuade himself, as people always do, when they have 
made a mistake, that the consequences will not be so se- 
rious as others apprehend, *^ she will think no such 
thiig." 

** 1 am afraid youvnll find yourself mistaken," said Lady 
Kynnaston. 

** Remember the conversation which passed between her 
and me the other night, which 1 had related to you. — Then 
she was certainly rather than favourable to our wishes, 
though more from a general distaste to marriage than to 
any objection to Charles. If she change her mind now, par- 
ticularly after what you have said, what can she avoid sup- 
posing will be attributed as the motive to her conduct." 

" How provoking!" exclaimed Sir Thomas. **i have act- 
ed like the brute in the fable of the '* Bear and-^the Garde- 
ner" towards my poor friend. Oh, I wish 1 had never asked 
him to come, or that he had never said any thing of his 
piece of good fortune.— How could I be so benighted ?" 
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^' I bad hoped that my advice might have had some 
weight with her," said Lady Kynnaston. ** However,*' con- 
tinued she, *' the mischief is done now ! — It was very ill- 
judged on my part saying any thing of this unfortunate li- 
ving before her ; 1 might have foreseen th% consequences. 
— But do not let us despair." 

^' I dare say Latimer will be able to persuade her that her 
accepting him will be an act of heroic self-abnegation," 
said Sir Thomas; 'though perhaps if we had not interfered 
at all, it would have been better. — I fancy these delicate af- 
fairs are best left to nature. — At all events, the introduc- 
tion of a bear's paw like mine into the delicate meshes of 
such a spider's web, is any thing but improving to the face 
of affairs. — But it will be a pity if Adelaide loses real hap- 
piness in the intricate labyrinth of such very fine-spun feel- 
ings; a little straightforward sense, now, would set her 
free in a moment from such coils." 

'^ Adelaide is the most sensible girl I know," replied 
Lady Kynnaston ; '' and it is my faith in her good sense 
which leads me to hope all will still be well. — It is impos- 
sible not to admire the extreme refinement of her feelings, 
even if they do carry her a little too far. — And then Lati- 
mer himself has not spoken to her yet. — She does not 
know, she hardly believes, how much he loves her; 
and no woman can be sure of her own feelings till they 
are directly appealed to by the man who wishes to gain 
them." 

" Very true, my Aristotle ! — And now, love, you look 
pale and tired, and I see your spirits are flagging, my own 
resigned, courageous Geraldine! so go and put on your 
things, and I will order the phaeton round, and we vnll 
have a drive in the park." 

How sweet were the kind husband's praises to the heart 
of his wife ! Her gratitude for the affection which she had 
hitherto so ill deserved, anil t|;^e inward peace which the 
consciousness of having returned to her duties imparted 
was beginning to compensate to her for the loss of her 
child, that little idol upon whom she had concentrated all 
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her love ! Again aod again did she feel how righteously she 
had been bereaved of it ; for the mist was cleared from her 
conscience, and the errors of her past life stood condemned 
before it. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Thet were all sitting in the blue-room, that pretty apart- 
ment to which we have already been introduced. Dinner 
had been concluded some little time, and a substantial tea 
was set upon the table for their expected guest. Sir Thomas 
was reading in an arm-chair before the tire. Lady Kynnas- 
ton was seated on the sofa near him, at her work, listen- 
ing to Adelaide, whose rich and melodious voice was giv- 
ing utterance to some of Hadyn's finest compositions. Clara 
was seated on a low stool at her mother's feet looking at 
pictures, and occasionally stopping to caress her favourite 
little dog who nestled in her lap. 

There was an air of comfort, repose, and peace, per- 
vading the scene above described, infinitely agreeable and 
refreshing; and the bright lights, and baskets of gay hot- 
house flowers with which the room was adorned, the pic- 
tures upon the walls, and the warm tints upon the carpet, 
relieved the sombre draperies of the ladies, which, far from 
imparting gloom to the picture, contrasted agreeably with 
the objects surrounding them. 

*^ That is very beautiful ! — I can understand that music," 
said Sir Thomas, throwing aside his paper^ when Adelaide 
had concluded Hadyn's fine song called '' Sympathy;'' and, 
rising from his chair, he stood with his hands crossed 
behind him, and his back to the fire. ^^ I cannot say your 
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Italian affairs give me much pleasure/* be continued. '^ Bat 
that soDg you have just sung is music set to words, not 
words to music, — and, besides, you pronounce so dearly 
that I can hear every w*rd you say, which^is an unusual 
accomplishment. — If I were Latimer, now, I should say so- 
mething of the marriage of ' Lydian Airs,' and ' Immortal 
Verse :' did not somebody want a match to take place be- 
tween those worthies, my dear?" asked he, turning to his 
wife. 

** Now Kynnaston, you know that every thing of that sort 
is quite out of your ¥^y ; so take my advice, and have no- 
thing to do with it.'* 

** Well, my love, I only asked a question. But tell me, 
do not you agree with what I said just now about songs in 
general, and Adelaide's singing, in particular?" 

^' About Adelaide's singing, in particular, I quite agree 
with you ; but as for songs in general, 1 cannot say I mudi 
like English." 

' '' Ob, you are all for the tira, lira, lira style. I give you 
up! — But, Adelaide, what is your opinion?" 
' '' Really, Sir Thomas," said ^he, as she turned over the 
leaves of her music-book, '4 am afraid I must differ from 
you^ — I do not like English songs in general, though of 
course there are exceptions. — The words are, usually, so 
very silly that they do not deserve to make the good match 
you mentioned, and 1 feel quite ashamed of pronouncing 
such nonsense distinctly.'" 

'' Come, come, confess that your Italian songs are not 
famous for their good sense." 

^^ 1 cannot say that they are particularly sensible, cer- 
tainly," replied Adelaide, laughing ; '' but then you know 
they are disguised in such a melodious language, that 
they at least sound pretty, and do one pretend to listen 
•to their meaning; and then Italian and German music 
in itself is so far more beautiful, to my mind, than 
English." 

'^ Whose sweet simplicity, you think, is sweet insipidity, 
don't you, Adelaide?" said'lAdy Kynnaston. 
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*' Yes, I am afraid I do ; but then I sing very few English 
songs; so, perhaps, I am not a fair judge." 

** You do not sing them because you do not like them. — 
Cause and effect, my dear; so I do not see why you should 
lose your title to be a fair judge," replied Lady KynnastoB; 

" Well, then, fair judge," said Sir Thomas, " 1 suppose 
I must give in, or at least feel ashanied of my taste." 

"No occasion for either," said his wife; "to have no 
taste at all is the thing to be ashamed of." 

A ri&g at the hall-door put a stop to the discussion. 

" There he is!" cried Sir Thomas; " I was about be- 
ginning to give him up ! " and he hastily left the room. 

Adelaide joined Lady Kynnaston at the fire-place. Sbe 
felt nervous and uncomlbrtable, and vexed with herself for 
being either ; and that she could no longer meet Latimer 
with her former unconstrained and cordial satisfaction. 

He came in with Sir Thomas, looking pale and worn, as 
if he had undergone some severe illness, or mental struggle. 
Lady Kynnaston pressed forward and cordially welcomed 
him ; but Adelaide stood still in her place, till Latimer came 
up to her and held out his hand ; and when this silent greet- 
ing had been exchanged between them, she withdrew to 
the table and took her work. Clara joined her there with 
her book, and Adelaide felt less awkward, as she occasion^^ 
ally was called upon by her little pupil to explain some pic- 
ture to her, or listen to her admiration of something to het 
eyes unusually lovely. 

** Well, my dear fellowl " exclaimed Sir Thomas, glee- 
fully rubbing his hands together; "your letter j)uzzled ifee 
ibis morning'— I do not think I could have made any thing 
of it had il not been for my wife's assistance." 

'* I congratulate you, most warmly, Mr. Latimer," said 
Geraldine ; "and I hope you are not vexed withr'me for 
having forestalled your own announcement of your good 
fortune to Sir Thomas." 

Latimei* looked from one to another in evident surprise. 

" I really hardly understand jou,* said he at length. 

" Come, come, Charles, you'fleed not make any further 
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mystery of the business, for we saw the anDouncemenl in 
the paper." 

" So soon, my dear fellow ! — Impossible !" 

" We did, however — there was nothing unusual in it, 
was there? — But I did not notice the date of the poor old 
man's death." 

^^Ah!" said Latimer, with a smile of sweet but in- 
describable expression, ^'1 understand what you mean 
now!" 

**Why, my dear fellow, what on earth else could we 
mean ? We are congratulating you upon your accession to 
the living of Ry eland — now do you understand?'' and he 
laid his hand upon the shoulder of his friend. 

*^ Do not you think it a subject of congratulation, or are 
you overpowered by your good fortune?" continued he, 
for Latimer made no reply, but again that smile played 
upon, or rather illuminated his countenance. 

^^ I shall not accept Ryeland," said he quietly, in answer 
to this last inquiry. 

''The deuce you will not!" cried Sir Thomas, impe- 
tuously; " why ^ what could you desire better? — Twelve 
hundred a year, a capital house, in one of the prettiest 
counties in England, and in the most agreeable neighbour- 
hood " 

'' I am not ignorant of all its advantages," replied Lati- 
mer, '' but I have accepted another appointment" 

" That you like better?" 

''Hardly," said Latimer; the same smile again passed 
over his features. 

" 1 confess I should have thought it difficult to have 
found any thing on the whole more advantageous and 
agreeable. — ^But what is it ?" 

" A chaplaincy." 

" Oh, well! — At home, of course?" 

"No; abroad." 

'^ Abroad, Mr. Latimer!" exclaimed Lady Kynnaston, 
for Sir Thomas seemed unable to make any reply to this 
unexpected announcement. 
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^'Oh, I am indeed sorry 1 — ^Bat where?— I hope an 
agreeable one?'' 

" Not very, 1 am afraid. It is that of X " 

^^ X \" exclaimed Sir Thomas, Lady Kynnaston, and 

Adelaide, at once in tones of the greatest amazement. 

** Latimer! — Are you mad?" — cried Sir Thomas. 

^^ I hope not, indeed/' replied his friend. 

^* Well, I must say your conduct looks confoundedly like 
it I" said Sir Thomas; and sinking into a chair with a 
gesture of despair, he continued. 

"With your talents — with your prospects— to bury 
yourself alive in that hole ! — ^Why, any one would do for 
such a place as that!", 

" It is precisely because I do not agree with you, then, 
that I am going,'* answered Latimer. 

" Such a place 1" continued Sir Thomas, without attend- 
ing to bis reply. " To give up such a society as you adorn 
and enjoy, to go and live amongst felons and ruffians! The 
very outcast of the earth! — refuse of the gallows! — with- 
out, an equal to speak to!" 

" We have had such an example set us before, some 
eighteen hundred years ago, Kynnaston," replied Latimer. 

''But your reasons — your reasons for this sacrifice!" 
cried Sir Thomas, impetuously. 

*' Simply because I think it is my duty,'* said Latin^er. 
''The chaplaincy is become vacant. Thererwas naturally 
a difficulty in filling it ; and I knew that if I had not volun- 
teered, it would have been accepted by a persop most 
unsuitable to the post.*' 

"But consider the good you might have done at Rye- 
land!" cried Sir Thomas. "It is only exchanging one* 
sphere of utility for another; and I cannot see why you 
should not choose the most agreeable!" , 

" There was no difficulty in filling that vacancy," said 
Latimer, with the same sweet smile, ; " and the present 
incumbent is an excellent man, and has a large family.'* 

" Present incumbent 1 — Do you mean to say, then, that 
it is all decided? 
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*< Quite so." 

Sir Thomas fell back in bis cbair witb a fresb gesture of 
despair. 

*' And so tben, Mr. Latimer,'* said Lady Kynnaslon, no 
longer able to restrain her admiration; while Adelaide, 
with changing colour, listened in breathless attention— 
**8o then you have given up every hope that man holds 
dear — every enjoyment that gives value to life — ^you have 
banished yourself from your friends and your country to 
live in exile with the most depraved of the human race I— 
What heroic self-sacrifice!" 

• **You give me more credit than I deserve, my dear 
Lady Kynnaston,'* replied Latimer; **I considered it my 
duty, and as such I do not see much merit in having de- 
termined to follow it. A contrary line of conduct wodd 
have been more deserving of blame than this of praise, I 
think." 

'* There is not one in a hundred who would have acted 
as you have done, however," said Lady Kj^naston. 

"Oh yesV there are. — But granting that, I do not see 
what my conscience has to do with that of another. — What 
appears to me right might not have struck another as sacb» 
and you know we must be judged by our own." 

'* Latimer!" cried Sir Thomas, starting up, and grasp- 
ing him by the hand, '* you are the noblest feUow in the 
world!'' 

** Not quite that," answered his friend with a smile. 
And then he sighed. Even thjat friend little knew the extent 
of the sacrifice ! 

'^ Do you know,** he continued, in a cheerful voice, *4 
do not think it will be half as bad as you seem to imagine. 
The island is fertile and beautiful, and the climate delight- 
ful. — To be sure, you will say, the society is not desirable?; 
but then I hope to improve that society — that is my object; 
and, believe me, when a man has an object, he is nevef 
very unhappy." 

**What happiness ought.he thed to enjoy who proposes 
to hiipself so noble a one as yours?" exclaimed Lady Kijn- 
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naston^ ''And yet tbey are few who wonld seek for it in such 
a course!" 

'' May I have any tea to-night, after my long journey?" 
said Latimer. 

' ' Have you made it, Adelaide dear?" inquired Lady Kyn- 
naston. 

''No!" exclaimed she, hastily rising from her seat, and 
going to the tea-table. I beg your pardon ! — ^I — I quite for- 
got it!" 

" What we have just been heariug would have excused 
inattention to still graver duties," said Lady Kynnaston. 

Adelaide made^ no reply. There was a great clatter 
amongst the tea-cups at that instant, so perhaps she did not 
hear the remark. Latimer took up a bo(d£ that was lying 
on the sofa. 

'* Oh ! you have got this," said he, turning over the lea- 
ves. " Do you think it deserving of its reputation? I have 
not had any time for reading lately." 

"It is rather ill-judged, in some things, I think," said 
Lady Kynnaston; " but it is certainly ' talented,' to use a 
phrase the advertisements are so .fond of." 

"Absurd trash!" muttered Sir Thomas, who could by no 
means recover the effect of the late intelligence. **' Bfoman- 
tic nonsense! — ^Adelaide, give me some tea." 

" Clara, dear, come for your papa's tea," said Ade- 
laide. 

* ' Will you have the goodness to get me some, Mr. Lati- 
mer?" asked Lady Kynnaston. 

He started, threw down the book, and approaching the 
table whefe Adelaide was officiating, preferred the request, 
and then stood silently by while she prepared it. He stood 
a little behind her, and she could not see his countenance. 

She handed the cup to him, which he received with an 
inclination of the head, and turned from the table. 

"Your own is ready whenever you like, Mr. Lalimer," 
said Adelaide, timidly, as he was going. 

" 1 thank you," replied he, and returned to Lady Kyn- 
naston. 
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Adelaide felt hurt and mortified at bis coIdDess. There 
seemed little necessity for discouraging him, as she had in- 
tended! little fear of his coming to the point! No danger 
of her being teased into marrying him ! —Why was it that 
these reflections were so very unpleasant to her? Why was 
she not, on the contrary, delighted at finding that he acted 
so much in accordance with her wishes? and that she was 
spared the pain of distressing him by her repulses? 

'^Because," thought she, in answer to these queries, 
which rose unbidden to' her mind, and which were rather 
unconsciously felt, than deliberately proposed — '' because 
he seems no longer to have any regard for me! — I did not 
wish to lose him as a friend— as a brother! — He seems to 
avoid me, to dislike me. What can I have done? And now, 
too ! When I admire him and esteem him more than ever! 
— At all events Geraldine will see h6w much she was mis- 
taken, and how premature was her advice I *' 

Here her reflections were interrupted by their object, 
who again approached the tea-table and asked for his tea. 

•Adelaide immediately handed it to him and then said; 

'* I hope you left dear Mrs. Willoughby quite well, and 
all the children?" 

'' Quite well, thank you. 1 delivered your little packet; 
my sister seemed much pleased with its contents and your 
remembrance of her ; but of course you have heard from her 
on the subject." 

"Yes I have. — How is my friend Frederick getting on? — 
Does he like Sandhurst?" 

*' Very much; and he is improved in every way, since you 
saw him. His father objected much to the profession he was 
bent upon following, and I had much difficulty in per- 
suading him to give in. It is a great mistake to cross a boy's 
inclination when it is so veiy decided as Frederick's, I 
think." 

'' Your sister must be grieved at your decision," said Ade- 
laide. 

'^Yes, she will be sorry to lose me. — It is one of the 
greatest sacrifices I make to leave her. — It was long before 
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I could induce her to listen to her sense of right, for her af- 
fection for me argued most eloquently against my project. 
However she is convinced now. And it is a great satisfac- 
tion to me that I have her approbation. — The approbation 
of those one loves is very precious." 

Adelaide longed to tell him how she, too, approved him, 
how she too admired his conduct! But she dared not. 
Would it not be assuming his affection as her own, after 
what he had just said? She had not forgotten the bitter les- 
son she had learnt some months before, and this recollec- 
tion kept her silent. 

Latimer seemed half to expect a reply, one more to the 
purpose, perhaps, than Adelaide's next inquiry of, 
* * Will you have another cup of tea ? *' 
*' No, thank you," he «aid, and putting it down upon the 
table with something that sounded very like a sigh, he again 
returned to the fire-place. 

"Well, Charles," said Sir Thomas, "and when are you 
going to this Paradise of Fiends? — and how long do you 
calculate it will take you to transform them into something 
more worthy of their abode?" 

** I shall leave England about May, 1 think. — When I shall 
return, it is impossible to say." 

"Well — when you do, bring us a specimen of a converted 
pick-pocket, will you ? " 

" If I am successful — if 1 am enabled to show the light to 
these poor misguided and ignorant evil-doers— for a more 
ignorant and neglected set of wretches do not exist — ne- 
glected from their cradle — exposed to temptation from 
their childhood — and surrounded with every example 
to lead them to crime; — the scum, the fermentation 
of a civilized society!— If, I say, my endeavours are 
blessed with success, you, my dear Kynnaston, will be 
the very last man in the world to regret what I am about 
to do!" 

"I know it, I know it, my dear fellow I But I cannot make 
up my mind to part with you !" and he griped Latimer's 
hand fast within his own. " I cannot bear to think of what 
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your future life will be, — I have half a mind to go out witti 
you myself!" 

'' I tell you again, Kynnaston, that 1 shall do very well, 
and mean to be very happy." 

^' At least as happy as circumstances will admi^t," said 
Lady Kynnaston. ** But that is at best but a conditional 
kind of happiness.*' 

** No, but 1 mean to be very happy," persisted Latimer. 
''Our happiness is much more in our own power, much 
more independent of outward circumstances than you seem 
to imagine. I do not mean to say that any one is, or that I 
am, unsusceptible to disappointment, incapable of being 
made still happier by the attainment of one's dearest wishes; 
but what I mean is, that Time and Trust will mitigate the 
first, and Cheerfulness and Content dispense with the 
latter." 

Lady Kynnaston made no reply, but she felt the truth of 
what he said. 

'* Come, Adelaide!" cried Sir Thomas, *' we have all 
done tea. What are you doing in the cold there, quite 
alone? — Come to the fire, and let us have the benefit of your 
reflections. — Do not you agree with me ? — Would not Mr. 
Latimer have done much better in keeping Ryeland, than 
in exiling himself to. this detestable island?" 

Thus appealed to, Adelaide left the tea-table, and sat down 
on the sofa by Lady Kynnaston, who made a place fortfer 
by her side. 

" Well?" asked Sir Thomas, "do not you think 
so?" 

*' No, I do not," said she, in a low voice. 

<* Oh, get away with you !" exclaimed he. " You are all 
a pack of romantic enthusiasts together ! I will have no- 
thing more to say to any one of y ou ! "^ He attempted a laugh; 
but it was a miserable imitation ; and the moisture which 
glistened in his eyes belied his affected hilarity. 

'* Let us say no more upon the subject, then," said 
Latimer. 

" And let us all bid each other good night," said Lady 
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Kyonastony ^' for Mr. Latimer looks very tired, and we have 
aU had excitement enough for one night I only wish it had 
been of a more agreeable description." 

She rose, and shaking hands with Latimer, left the room, 
followed by Adelaide, who, before doing so, could not avoid, 
as she bade Latimer good night, giving him one look, half- 
inquiring, half-reproachful. He could not have seen it, 
though, as his eyes were fixed upon a cameo brooch which 
she wore. She could not imagine what there could be in it, 
that so attracted his attention, for he had often seen it 
before. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 



If was indeed true. 

Latimer, actuated by motives of the purest benevolence 
and the most heroic sense of duty, had renounced the plea- 
sant living which, he had been so long expecting, and which, 
by the failing health of the late incumbent seemed just 
within hi^ grasp ; all the pleasures of society and friendship; 
and that which cost him a harder struggle than all, his 
hopes of one day calling Adelaide his wife. For how could 
be for one moment cherish a hope that she would join his 
exile? He had much too low an opinion of his own, much 
too high an opinion of her personal advantages, to imagine 
such a sacrifice on her part possible. He tried even not to 
wish it; but such a degree of unselfishness was beyond his 
power of attidning. Selfish he however considered that 
wish, and be determined that nothing in bis conduct should 
lead her to imagine that he entertained it. He had even the 
magnanimity to rejoice that he had refrained from oifering 
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her his hand during his visit at the Isle of Wight, an offer, 
which something whispered him, might not then have beea 
declined. 

The circumstances which had induced him to throw up 
all his hopes of worldly happiness were simply as he bad 
stated them. 

The chaplaincy in X had become vacant through the 

retirement of the gentleman who had last filled that situa- 
tion, and who had thrown it up in disgust ; nor was the 
settlement much the loser by his departure. ** 

There were few candidates for the vacancy, as may be 
well imagined; and it would certainly have fallen to a man, 
in every respect un^tted for the post, and who only meant 
to accept it as a last refuge from beggary and disgrace, bis 
own misconduct having precluded him from any hopes of 
acquiring a maintenance in his profession in his own coun- 
try, had not Latimer volunteered his services, which were 
at once accepted. 

Two or three days after the arrangement was concluded, 
the long expected death of the venerable incumbent of 
Ryeland occurred ; and the living to which Latimer now 
became eligible was offered to him. He still might have 
thrown up the chaplaincy and have accepted it, but he had 
previously counted the cost of his sacrifice, and determined 
now to consummate it, in spite of all the remonstrances 
and expostulations of his clerical friends who wrote to him 
upon the subject, and of all the earnest entreaties of bis 
sister, at whose house he was staying at the time. 

He succeeded, however, in convincing her that he was 
right, an^ she had, though almost reluctantly, changed her 
opposition into approbation. 

She was the only person who was aware of the full extent 
of the sacrifice. Tor all his hopes had been confided to her ; 
indeed, had he not done so, she would, from her previous 
knowledge, have divined them. Perhaps she still cherished 
a secret expectation that in this one point he might not, 
after all, be disappointed ; for sisters generally entertain 
an idea that there is nothing, and no one too good for their 
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brothers — nay — that is half good enough ; or that there 
can be any sacrifice too great to be made for their ' sweet 
sakes;* and if there ever was sister justified in this fond 
parti^ity, surely Mrs. Willoughby was the one. 

Latimer had not written immediately to inform Sir 
Jhomas of the alteration which had taken place in his plans, 
for, to tell the truth, he had not the courage to do so. He 
knew how it would afQict him, and doubled even of his 
sympathy. Sir Thomas was a man of plain, straightforward 
good sense; and though kind-hearted, generous and be- 
nevolent in a high degree, would not, perhaps, quite agree 
in the obligatory nature of the motive, of however he might 
appreciate, approve the sacrifice. 

The invitation arrived very happily. Latimer would 
much rather inform him by word of mouth of what he had 
done,, than write it him by letter. He should see, too, in 
what light Adelaide would regard his conduct. If he wrote, 
her opinion would probably never come to his knowledge. 
Her approbation, he thought, would sweeten the bitter cup 
he was about to drain, though it might prove the last boon 
he should ever receive from her. 

And yet he hardly knew how to meet her, and he felt 
afraid that he should be unable to command his feelings 
were they to be again upon the same intimate footing as 
before. 

He determined, then, to avoid her as much as possible. 
Better that she should think his behaviour strange and ca- 
pricious, than that she should suppose him so selfish as 
to wish, or so egotistical as to expect, that she would 
abandon her happy home with the Kynnastons, — her 
friends, — her country, — nay, renounce all the expectations 
t6 which by her beauty and accomplishments she was so 
justly entitled, — to accompany him, a man so much older 
than herself; with so few external attractions; with no 
advantage of fortune, to such a retreat as X . 

Had he been able to offer herthe home he had expected, 
then, indeed, it would have been different. He might have 
had the satisfaction of thinking that the marriage would not 

16 
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be wholly withoat its advantages on her side, though he well 
knew she was incapable of taking them into consideration. 

He condemned himself, for these reasons, to that painfid 
restraint of manner at their meeting which had been so un* 
accomatable to Adelaide ; and the self control which he 
found it necessary to exercise in order to follow ont his de- 
termination, was, under the circumstances, well-nigh heroic, 
whilst the very difiBculty which he experienced caused him 
to over-act his part. 

Adelaide retired to her room that night feeling really 
tin happy. The more she fancied Mr. Latimer had become 
indifferent to her, the more value she seemed to attach to 
his regard. This was very silly on her part, very capri- 
cious no doubt ; but still she could not help it. Again, she 
endeavoured by all imaginable suppositions to account for 
the alteration of manner which gave her so much pain 
the real reason was the only one which escaped her. 

*'If his manner was not so strangely distant, I would 
ask him," she thought; 'M would find out what it is— I 
cannot bear to be upon this uncomfortable, this miserable 
footing ! — And he will go away — go upon his noble errand 
to that dreadful island, and I shall never, never see him 
again ! — He will be there without a soul to speak to, except 
those unhappy felons, — ^no one to encourage him — no one 
to lighten his labours — no one to make at least his home 
cheerful and pleasant for him I — Dear, dear Mr. Latimer ! " 

Ah, Adelaide! who is it that stands in such very close 
affinity to pity? 

The whole of the next day, Adelaide saw little of Latimer. 
AH the morning he was shut up in the library, and in the 
afternoon he went out walking with Sir Thomas, and they 
did not return till a few moments before the dressing-beH 
mounded. 

At dinner, a partie quarree gave no opportunity for 
private conversation. It was carried on entirely between 
Lady Kynnaston and the two gentlemen, for Adelaide 
hardly spoke during the whole time of the repast, being 
never called upon to give an opinion upon any of the topics 
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discussed, and feeling far too uncomfortable and out of 
spirits, to venture hazarding any remarks upon ber owt 
account* 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room, Adelaide 
remained standing by Lady Kynnastdn, idly turning a fire- 
screen round and round in her hands ; hoping, longing for 
Lady Kynnaston to say something relatiye to Mr. Latimer 
— something that would give her an opportunity of men- 
tioning his altered bearing, and of learning whether her 
cousin had noticed it, and whether she could possibly 
account for it. But Geraldine had taken her embroidery 
frame, and most pertinaciously and provokingly, kept 
counting the stitches, and referring to her pattern, till 
Adelaide, quite in despair, after making several abortive 
attempts to lead the conversation to that quarter, and 
vexed at her own want of resolution, which prevented her 
from putting the question direct, turned from the fire, and 
took up a boo]£ which lay upon the table. 

** Read to us, Adelaide, will you? — Clara, darling, get 
your work,*' said Lady Kynnaston. 

There would be, decidedly, no opportunity for the con- 
versation she longed for that evening ! 

Adelaide did as she was desired, but her attention wils 
occupied with any thing rather than with the sense of tbe 
words she was uttering. 

The gentlemen presently made their appearance; but 
every moment of the chill reserve which had established 
itself between Latimer and Adelaide, like waves upon an 
iceberg, seemed but to add to the barrier which severed 
them ; and when her former friend at length approached 
the table where Adelaide sat, her ideas seemed perfectly 
paralysed ; and before she could think of any thing to say, 
that did not appear to her too silly and too trivial, he had 
turned away, and had entered into discourse with Lady 
Kynnaston, leaving Adelaide still further sunk in her own 
opinion, for her want of common decision and presence of 
mind. 

Sir Thomas requested her to siog the song which haid 
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pleased him so much the night before. She did so, and 
with the most touching expression. — Sir Thomas hearfily 
applauded her ; but* when upon rising from the piano she 
glanced at Latimer, she saw him, to her chagrin, sitting on 
the chair she had before occupied, attentively reading, his 
elbow upon the table, and his hand screening his eyes from 
the glare of the lamp ; nor did he once look up when she 
bad ceased, or make any remark about the song ; and yet 
Mr. Latimer was usually so fond of music ! Adelaide ought 
to have had more spirit than to have cared for this marked 
indifference, and to have returned it, on her part, with 
interest ; but, alas ! such a spirit she did not possess ; and 
she felt quite grateful to the servant who, coming in with 
the tea-tray, afforded her an excuse for occupying herselF 
unseen, behind the friendly shelter of the hissing urn. 

In this unsatisfactory manner the evening concluded. 
Adelaide hoped that Lady Kynnaston would accompany 
her into her room, when the party broke up for the night; 
but she passed on to her own, where Adelaide, by a sudden 
impulse, followed her. She stood by the toilette table, 
taking up and examining one pretty little article after 
another, hoping to gather courage to unburthen her mind ; 
but that tiresome French maid seemed to-night as if she 
never would be satisfied with brushing her mistress's hair; 
and Adelaide, at last, quite discouraged, returned to her 
own apartment, having settled nothing more important 
with Geraldine, than what should be the next subject of 
Clara's French studies. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 



Clara's school-room, at Edmonbury, was a charmiog 
little apartment. It was situated quite out of the way of 
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the rest of the house, in the second floor of the east turret. 
Octangular ; the walls were fitted with well-stored book- 
shelves; even the door itself was a bookcase; and when it 
was closed, the gaily bound volumes, surrounding the 
inmate, imparted a most agreeable sensation of snugness, 
warmth, and amusement. 

This room was lighted by three rather high and narrow 
windows, shaded with crimson and with muslin curtains, 
formerly lattice-paned, but now filled with plateglass, and 
opening to the floor. They gave egress to a pretty balcony, 
in the summer time, filled with flowers ; and even now 
hung with scarlet-berried evergreens, from which a spiral 
flight of steps descended into the flower-garden. This 
turret-room commanded a glorious prospect. Over the 
foreground of lawn, fountain and flower borders, and the 
rich middle distance formed by the park, studded with 
tufts of fine old trees, and animated with ever changing 
groups of deer and cattle, was seen a wide expanse of rich 
champaign country, bounded on the horizon by a range of 
blue hills, that might almost claim rank as mountains. 
Nothing could be more enjoyable than this balcony in 
summer ; standing itself in the deep shade of the high tur- 
ret, which at once screened and supported it, though all 
lay bright and glad in the broad sunlight below ; while, 
from the woods, the deep cooing* of the turtledove stole 
with its soothing influence upon the ear, blended with the 
harmonious voices of the rooks from their distant nursery, 
and the sweet scent of the mignionette and other fragrant 
flowers, were wafted upwards from the gay flower-beds ; 
every sense was at once gratified. 

But it was winter time now. The windows were fast 
closed against the howling wind, which in vain strove to 
eSiect an entrance through their massive frames. The 
flower-garden was wrapped in its white, wintry shroud ; 
the leafless trees showed their delicate fibre-work against 
the dull, grey sky ; for cattle and deer herded in the sheds. 
No cooing doves — no summer scents were there. A bright 
fire blazed and crackled in the hearth, in the place of the 
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greenhouse flowerg, which, in another season, filled its 
dark and gaping mouth ; the table was drawn before it, 
instead of before the open window — and at this table sat 
Adelaide, at her usual occupation at this hour, her beloved 
drawing. 

The door silently opened, and Latimer entered, and 
looked round the room. 

^^l thought I should have found my little god*child 
here," he said. 

^' No, she is playing in the gallery, as it is too cold for 
her to go out. Do you want her? — Shall I fetch her ? *' 

^^ Oh, no, thank you ; it will do at any time. It was only 
a book which I wished to give her. — I want her to remem- 
ber me now and then when I am far away." 

^'I do not think that she is likely to forget you," said 
Adelaide. 

** How dreary it looks from this turret, now," said LAli- 
mer, approaching the window ; '^ I* do not think that I wa3 
ever in the room before in winter." 

' * The view must be lovely in summer," replied Adelaide; 
'' but I think this is a charming little room at any season 
of the year," 

' ' Yes, it is very comfortable indeed,'' said Latimer, in an 
abstracted tone of voice, as if he hardly noticed her re- 
mark; and then turned to the book-case near him. 

'' What a number of books you have here!" he continued 
in the same tone. 

''More than Clara and I shall ever get through, if she 
remains a child, and under ray instruction, for the next 
hundred years, I am afraid,!' said Adelaide. 

'' Oh, do you think so?" said Latimer. 

This time Adelaide felt sure that he had hardly even 
hoard what she said. 

'^ Lady Kynnaston seems much better than I expected to 
find her," was his next remark. 

'^ Her courage and fortitude surprise me. But from what 
I have observed now and then, I know she sufiTers far more 
wn any one else has an idea of. Sir Thomas is so happy 
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in hiB new*found domestic happiness that I Gancy he scar-, 
cely regrets the price he paid for it ; and she seems U> 
make it a principle not to damp his joy by any gloom on 
berown heart. — Do not you admire her now, Mr. Latimer?'* 

'' Yes, indeed I do. It is very difficult to maintain the 
mastery over one's feelings, and they say that those of a 
mother are stronger than any/* 

He said this in a tone so low and full of feeling Ihat it 
thrilled through Adelaide's heart, and she cast one hurried 
ghnce to the place where he stood ; but he was rapidly 
turning over the leaves of a book which he held in his 
hand, and his eyes being bent upon it, she could not see 
their expression. 

Some moments' silence ensued, when Latimer seeming 
suddenly, and by a violent efiPort, to arouse himself, advan- 
ced abruptly to Adelaide's table, and laying a very beau-* 
tifuUy bound volume upon it, by the side of her drawing 
koard, said, 

^'It is not only in Clara's remembrance that I should 
wish, if possible, to live — ^Will you have this book?" 

^' No ! " said Adelaide, starting up, and putting her bands 
behind her; ***Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind! '—-Keep your book, Mr. Latimer, — I do not want 
tkat to remind me of you." Her cheek grew crimson with 
eKcitement, and her eyes glistened with something more» 

Latimer looked at her with astonishment. 

** Adelaide ! " exclaimed he. 

'* You said, just now," continued Adelaide impetuously^ 
passing her hand rapidly across her eyes, for something 
prevented her seeing very clearly at the moment ; " you 
said, just now, that it was very difficult to command one'» 
feelings. — I quite agree with you — it is too difficult! — I cin 
do so no longer. Tell me, Mr. Latimer, what have I done 
to displease you?" 

** To displease me, Adelaide ! " said he, in a tone, whose 
mingled tenderness and surprise it is impossible to imitate. 

«* Yes, — for your manner is so changed — ^so different^ 
from what it was! And before you go— before you go to X 
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1 Bould like to know what is the reason — what have 1 

done?" 

^^ Cannot you imagine the reason ?*' he asked. 

*'No, indeed, I cannot. Though ever since the evening 
you arrived, I have been trying to discover it." 

** Consider, then, my altered circumstances. — That may 
assist you." 

^^ 1 do not see what they have to do with the question at 
«11 ! " exclaimed Adelaide. 

" Do you not?" said he, sadly ; " 1 thought you would 
have appreciated my motives; but I see I was mistaken, 
and that you have never understood me!'' 

Adelaide knew not what to reply and he continued, 

^^ Now that you have yourself asked for an explanation. 
1 have not the courage — I will no longer conceal from you 
my feelings. You little know how much it has cost me to 
restrain the expression of them so long! 

'^ But do not for one moment suppose, Adelaide, that I 
have any expectation . I know at what sacrifice I ac- 
cepted this exile — the sacrifice of hope itself; for when I 
last parted from you, a hope I did cherish. Now 1 see that 
it was unfounded, and that you never even perceived^ far 
less ever took into consideration, that which 1 would have 
given the world to have dared to have revealed to you. 
-^Adelaide," for she still remained silent, '* shall I go 
on?" 

"Yes," murmured she. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
floor, and the changing colour iu her cheek betrayed her 
emotion. 

"I had hoped then," he proceeded,' .' that time, — that my 
devotion, — my deep affection, — might have iuduced you to 
consent to my wishes ; for I thought, Adelaide, that you 
did not dislike me, though I knew your feelings towards 
me were not then such as I desired, — friendly, but no more. 
And you may imagine with what joy I considered, that 
should I be so happy — so inexpressibly happy ! as to pre- 
vail upon you to look upon me with a warmer feeling than 
regard, I should have had a home to offer you, not unwor- 
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^y of your acceptance ; and where you might have been 
^appy and contented. 

'^ But now that is no longer possible; no 1 have no Ion- 
S^r even that advantage to offer you ; and it was in order 
tiat you might understand that I had renounced all hope, 
and to free myself from the suspicion of being supposed 
€3apable of cherishing, even, in thought, a wish that might 
annoy you, that I have condemned myself to that manner 
which you 'complain of, — which it has been torture to me 
to maintain. 

'* But, Adelaide, I would not have you forget me, — not 
quite forget me ! Think of me sometimes, in my distant is- 
land ; aad let.me at least have the alleviation of your ap- 
proval, — the satisfaction of thinking tl^at it accompanies me 
in my labours.*' 

There was a pause. 

** You do not wish for any one to assist you, then?" said 
Adelaide, at length, in accents so tremulous and low, that 
they were scarcely intelligible, while her eyes were still 
bent upon the carpet. 

'^Adelaide!" exclaimed Latimer, starting forwards; 
*' what do you say ? — What do you mean ? — Oh, no ! — Fool 
that I am ! '* he added^ half to himself, and again retreat- 
ing. 

^' I cannot bear that you should go alone/' she whispered, 
her eyes still averted. 

*' What may I understand ?" cried he. " It is then pos- 
sible? Can you? will you ?" he caught her hand as 

he impetuously uttered these broken sentences. 

" Without you know of any one who will do so more 
willingly," said she, raising her blue eyes, now filled with 
tears, to his face, and which were, the next moment, con- 
cealed upon his shoulder, as he folded her with rapture to 
his breast, exclaiming — 

**My Adelaide !— dearest— most generous!" and many 
such like passionate expressions, which appeared, no 
doubt, much more sensible to her than they would do to 
the reader. 
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They sat down together upon the sofa ; and then Lati- 
mer told her of bis long attachment ; bow he had loved ber 
from the first fortnight of her visit to Bury Hill. And then he 
hinted, nK)st feelingly, and with the tenderest delicacy, to 
the reason which bad occasioned his sudden departure. Of 
the letter which he bad received from Mrs. Willoughby ia- 
fbrming him of the circumstances which bad occurred pre- 
viously to Adelaide's acceptance of Lady Kynnaston's situa- 
tion; of bis restored hopep of ultimate success, when he 
found that one insurmountable impediment bad been remov- 
ed; of the anxiety with which, during his stay in the Isle of 
Wight, he bad caught at any hint which might enlighten him 
as to her true feelings ; and of the ultimate conclusion whidi 
he had arrived at, that (ler heart was quite at her own disposal. 

** Your conclusion was quite correct, Charles," said she, 
when he bad ended. '' It is a great relief to me to find that 
you are acquainted with all those circumstances, which are 
now to me like a dream that is pafit, and which, had you not 
been aware of, I should have felt it my duty to have related 
to you, however painful to myself to have recalled them; 
that you might, if you bad thought fit, have rejected a heart 
which could not boast all previous insensibility." And she 
Mushed crimson. 

"Ah, my love!" said Latimer, *' if you bad only half a 
heart to bestow upon me, I would willingly have accepted 
it. — Provided,'* he added, " that half was all my own— 
and that, I think, I may feel sure of, may I not?" 

" Ah, Latimer ! ' There are no birds in last year's nest!' 
— If I did not feel sure of it, you might have gone alone to 
X ." 

'* To X 1 " repeated Latimer. " In my joy I had fo^ 

gotten ! " 

And then he continued, very seriously : 

'' Have you considered, my dearest, what you are about, 
to do! — the sacrifice you are going to make? — Ah, Ade- 
laide ! ought I to be so selfish as to allow you to cocn- 
plete it? — Ought I to take advantage of your generosity I 
— ^You, so lovely, so accomplished ! — to give up all I" 
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*' All what?" said Adelaide. 

Latimer hesitated. 

•** Well! " persisted she, " all what am I to give up?" 

" All thoughts of living happily settled in England," said 
lie; and he could not help smiling, in spite of the luguhri- 
^UB tones in which he had commenced his speech, at the 
manner in which she put the question. 

'^ I am quite determined upon one thing," said Adelaide, 
•* and that is, if you will not take me with you, to set up a 
^vate establishment for the reformation of female convicts 
en my own account. — So now you can do as you choose." 

He seized her hand and covered it with kisses ; it was 
"flie only reply which could be made. 

So they continued to converse — Latimer in a state of 
Imppiness, beyond anything that he had previously imagin- 
^ the human heart to be capable of experiencing, till 
Clara came in from play and disturbed the Ute-a-Ute^ 
and Latimer left the room to acquaint Sir Thomas of this 
new event. 



CHAPTER XXXVHL 



It may be supposed with what satisfaction the intelligence 
was recdved by both the Kynnastons, who were sitting 
together in the library, and how hearty were their con- 
gratulations. Latimer did not long remain with them. He 
was soon^a the school-room again, where, quietly seated 
ia a corner, he pretended to read , while his whole soul 
lay, as it were, at the feet of Adelaide, who continued her 
instructions to her pupil with a gentle serenity which be- 
tokened the calm contentment of her mind. 

She was quite satisfied with what she had done. Happy 
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at having it in her power to alleviate the deprivations and 
the banishment to which Lalimer had so nobly condemned 
himself! delighted at the prospect of the devoted and useful 
life which lay before her, so attractive to a mind as en- 
thusiastic and deeply religious as was Adelaide's; and, 
perhaps, above all, grateful for that devoted and generous 
attachment, so much the reverse of Captain Mostyn's pass- 
ing fancy. And while she thought of this, the difference of 
her present feelings towards Latimer and those which she 
had once entertained for Mostyn, rose in vivid contrast* 
before her mind ; as did also the persons and characters 
of their objects. The latter so brilliant — so fascinating--80 
talented — yet so superficial ! — The former so little gifted 
with external advantages, yet endowed with such powers 
of intellect — such depths of feeling — such exalted good- 
ness ! She acknowledged that her love for the one had beeb 
kindled by the ignis fatuus of imagination, her devotion 
for the other at the steady lamp of reason. Happy those 
with whom both are at once satisfied ! — But that is a bliss 
reserved for few. 

Such were her thoughts as she almost mechanically list- 
ened to Clara as she read her English history. 

Hardly was the lesson finished when Sir Thomas entered 
the room. 

" How is this?" he cried , '* at lessons? — ^and upon such 
a day as this? — Away with your books, Clara ! I proclaim a 
holiday. — Why, you studious pair! — Is this the way you 
begin life together ?*' and then in the warmest and most 
cordial manner he congratulated Adelaide upon the intelli- 
gence he had just learned, and begged she would go down 
to Lady Kynnaston. 

Geraldine received her with a warm embrace. 

^' I thought how it would end," she said, '^ the moment 

I heard of X . li would, I foresaw, have more charms 

for you, young §t. Ursula, than all the comforts of Ryeland 
Parsonage." 

" Oh, Geraldine ! — I admired his behaviour so much!— 
And — and — 1 could not bear that he should go alone ! " 
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^' And then you thought that he did not care for you? — I 
sawitall!" 

''Oh no I — it was not that which made me wish to go 
with him ! " 

" Well, then — it at least opened your eyes to what your 
real feelings had been all through.'* 

'^ Not that quite, either— I did not like the thoughts of 
never seeing him again — and I was very unhappy when 1 
thought he had ceased to have any regard for me ; but I 
did not love him till I found how generously, and how 
deeply he felt for me." 

*'I dare say you thought it very ill-naturedly unsym- 
pathizing on my part that I took no notice of the alteration 
in Charles' manner towards you?" 

'' Indeed I did— rather." 

'* I perceived what was upon your mind; but I resolved 
to leave the business to its own management this time — ^I 
felt sure that when both minds were set one way, an eclair- 
dssement must ensue, sooner or later. — Well, dearest Ade- 
laide, wise has been your decision ! In your union with 
Latimer you will find a happiness, which will set such a 
mind as yours far above all the pleasures and enjoyments 
which wealth and society can afford ; and an inward peace 
and satisfaction in the performance of those important du- 
ties which you have both prescribed to yourselves, * which 
this world cannot give.' — But there are not many who will 
think so." 

How delightfully did the next ten days fly over the heads 
of the four friends! Sir Thomas all joyous frank hilarity — 
his wife all kind sympathy — ^Adelaide gaily, serenely happy; 
feeling her admiration for Latimer increasing every day 
with her more intimate acquaintance with his character, 
and her affection with every further experience of his ten- 
der, his devoted love for herself. 

As for Latimer, description can only give a very feint 
idea of the intense happiness which seemed to steep his 
very being! He felt that he wanted the capacity for absorb- 
ing all that was offered to hina. It was too much ! and yet 
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for worlds he would not part with an iota. That she ahoald 
accept him ! — ^love him enough to accompany him to such 
an habitation as the one to which he was about to proceed! 
Sometimes this appeared to him incredible — impossible^ 
some wild dream! 



** In sleep a IdDg, but waking no such matter.'' 



Something would occur to prevent it ! — Suchbliss wastoo 
great for mortal. — How bad he deserved it? Surely, surely 
some great disappointment was yet in store for him — some 
searching trial — the more hard to bear, contrasting as it 
would now, with such exquisite happiness. 

Latimer, of course, lost no time in writing to his sister 
to acquaint ber of this unhoped For event; which intelli- 
gence was received by her with a delight only second to his 
own. She wrote back, entreating Adelaide to come and 
see her again. She was longing to embrace her as a sister; 

and, she added. Bury Hill was so near the town of D , 

where every requisite for her outfit could so conveniently 
be procured, that it was really necessiury that she should 
come. 

Adelaide needed no such inducement to persuade her to 
accept the invitation ; and it was finally arranged that she 
should proceed to Mr. Willoughby's about the commence- 
ment of March, which month was now rapidly approaching, 
paying, previously, a visit to her grandmother, where Mr. 
Brown promised to meet her. 

Latimer left Edmonbury immediately after this was all 
settled, as he had to go up to London to arrange some 
pressing business, and receive all necessary instructions re- 
lating to his chaplaincy ; and a few days after his departure, 
Adelaide also took leave of the Kynnastons, and went to 
pay her promised visit to G 

Mrs. Melton was the only person concerned to whom 
Adelaide's engagement had aiSbrded dissatisfactioDy and 
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Adelaide bad not long been seated in her little parlour before 
she commenced with her objections. 

*' Well, my dear," said sheina querolous voice/ 'I hoped 
you would have made a more comfortable match, I most 

say. — I can'tsay 1 like your going so far. — ThisX seems 

a pokey little dot of a place. I searched for it in the Gazeteer, 
as well as on the map, and it was with' great trouble that I 
found it.— And I see it is the place where all the wicked 
people and murderers go. I suppose they are not let to go 
about as they like; but still I think it very improper for alady 
to go to such a place, — quite dangerous! — I really wonder 
you like going, Adelaide!" 

.'* I do not much like going, dear grandmamma — ^but 
Mr. Latimer is going, and you would not have me stay be^ 
hind, would you?" 

" It is all very fine, my dear, I dare say," answered the 
old lady, slowly turning her hands round and round in each 
trther J '* and Mr. Latimer may be a very nice person; but 
in my young days, young ladies were satisfied with settling 
quietly down nearer home , and I do not see that all this 
wandering about — this sailing over the sea in steamers— 
and rushing across the land on these new-fangled railways, 
will do you any good!*' 

*' I wish very much we could have remained in England, 
as far as my own happiness is concerned, grandmamma, 
but you know , I explained in my letter to you , why Mr. 
Latimer thought it his duty to go to this place." 

" Yes, my dear ; some idea that he might make all those 
wicked people good — But if it could not be done in Eng- 
land, I don't see how it can be done in that other place , 
with its queer name. To my mind they are much better left 
to themselves. — And take care," added she, holding up her 
finger admonisbingly at Adelaide , '' take care , my dear, 
'Evil communications corrupt good manners !" 

It was no use arguing against su^ ideas as these. Ade- 
laide could only rise , and kneeling on the stool at Mrs, 
Melton's feet, ask her, laughing, if she thought that she and 
Mr. Latimer would turn pickpockets? The good old ladfy 
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laughed in her turn , and said she did not mean that quit^, but 
she could not be prevailed upon tolookat Adelaide'sengage- 
ment in any favourable light; and over, and over again repeat- 
ed the unavailing wish , that Adelaide had never gonei to 
Bury Hill, and had never met with Charles Latimer. 

In a few days Mr. Brown arrived, and Adelaide was again 
happy in the society of this the oldest and most valued of 
her friends ; for he had taken a room at the inn, and spent 
every hour of the day during his stay at G , at Mrs. Mel- 
ton's. 

He understood and appreciated Adelaide's motives; and 
more heartily and sympathizingly entered into her views 
than any other of her friends--^Latimer himself, perhaps, 
not excepted. To him had been confided all the ardent as- 
pirations after active well-doing; all the enthusiastic bene- 
volence of that young mind. How often in Jamaica had 
their conversations turned upon such subjects; and how 
emulous had she been of continuing through life her fa« 
ther's example ; how fearful of allowing herself to be satis- 
fied with mere barren desires after active goodness, one of 
the most dangerous of conscience's '' flattering unctions'^ — 
the intending much but doing nothing. 

Certainly the grief she had suffered by the blight upon 
her first attachment , and the disappointment in her first 
idol — had paved the way for the sacrifice she was about to 
make. It had sobered, had disenchanted her mind; and had 
imparted a seriousness and depth of character, which from 
the casual observer lay concealed under her still gay and 
cheerful manner; and, as has been previously observed; it 
was this first disappointment which made her return Lati- 
mer's generous and most devoted affection, with feelings of 
such intense gratitude, as soon as she became aware of its 
extent; as it was admiration for an act of abnegation which 
she was so peculiarly capable of appreciating , which had 
awakened her mind to that sympathy, which produced to 
Latimer such unhopeSSfor results. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that not a day passed with- 
out her hearing from hiin. This correspondence could only 
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increase her affecUon for her betrothed. Some characters 
can let themselves outj more by writing than by any other 
medium. This, perhaps, is generally the case when the dis- 
position is inclined to reserve. The tongue feels often fetter- 
ed by an unaccountable shyness , an unwillingness to pre- 
sent one's feelings and thoughts alive ^ as it were, even to 
our dearest friends; but to the pen every thing is so readily 
confided; all restraint is removed; the whole soul poured 
forth, and committed to the perusal of the person address- 
ed. Thus it was with Latimer ! Words of affection which he 
hardly dared to use to her face, were lavished upon the si- 
lent paper. Thought the most profound; information the 
most unbounded ; humour the most amusing; all attired in 
imaginative yet simple eloquence— formed the substance 
of his charming letters! Adelaide felt that till then she had 
not ha)f appreciated him ,and she began to adore him. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The Ist of March arrived and Adelaide with Mr. Brown, 
who had been invited to accompany her, set forth on their 
journey to Bury Hill. This was now the third time she had 
travelled the same road ; and under what different circum- 
stances ! There is always something melancholy in retro- 
spection, and though Adelaide had every reason to be most 
grateful for the change in her circumstances since last she 
took ker seat in that coach, yet her reflections wore rather 
a tinge of sadness. Every little detail of the journey, every 
object by which they passed, the very lining, and pattern 
of the binding of the interior of the vehicle, recalled with 

17 
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life-like reality the intensity of mental suffering she had 
then endured. There are scenes which no after happinefls, 
which time itself cannot efface, though it enables one to 
look at the scars which it has left, with almost indifference. 
She felt almost nervous at the idea of again meeting Mrs. 
Willoughby, associated as shewaswithformerrecollectious; 
and it was not till Mr. Brown, relapsing from silence into 
slumber, left her at liberty to follow her inclinations, by 
opening for the fourth time Latimer's last letter, that she 
felt by its perusal restored, in great measure, to herself. 

The coach stopped, as usual, at the accustomed inn, and 
there again stood Mr. Willoughby's carriage. The two 
elder girls were within, and their affectionate greeting, and 
lively chatter, completed the cure which the letter had 
commenced, and Adelaide alighted at the hall-door of Bury 
Hill, in spirits as gay and cheerful as their own. 

'' My dearest Adelaide!" 

" Dearest Mrs. Willoughby ! — Dearest Sophia !" 

They were in each other*s embrace ; and Mrs. Willoughby, 
her arm still encircling Adelaide's waist, led her to the room 
she had prepared for her; it was not the one which she had 
occupied before. 

'* Let me take off your cloak and bonnet," she began. 
** There, now, sit down, and let me tellyou by word of 
mouth, my love, that which I could so ill express by letter, 
my joy at the prospect of having you for my sister," 

" Oh, Adelaide! 1 have been wishing for this so long! 
—I have known all through — that is, nearly all through— 
what Charles was thinking about ; and for some time past 1 
had hoped his wishes would ultimately be crowned with 
success. — But when I heard of this frightful banishment, I 
again almost, though not quite, despaired ; for I knew what 
a noble girl you were, and that if he had not been losing his 
time all the while he was at the Isle of Wight, you were npt 
one to be deterred from conferring so much happiness— 
which you will excuse the partiality of a sister in thinking 
would not have been quite unreturned — by such an obstacle." 

Adelaide quite satisfied Mrs. Willoughby's sisterly affec- 
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tion, by her warm and sincere assurances of her value for 
Latimer, and of the happiness which the possession of the 
love of such a man afforded her. 

From this topic they turned to others of more general in- 
terest; but not the least allusion was made on either side to 
Mostyn, or to any occurrence during Adelaide's first visit. 
Indeed, none could have been mentioned independently of 
him, so intimately had he been associated with every event. 

Adelaide learnt from the proud mother, amongst other 
domestic intelligence, that Frederick was giving great sa- 
tisfaction at Sandhurst; and that his father was almost re- 
conciled to the profession he had chosen. 

The following evening, Latimer, having completed the 
immediate business sooner than he had anticipated, unex- 
pectedly arrived. He had given Adelaide no notice of his 
intention; and if his purpose in keeping her ignorant of it 
bad been to assure himself of the effect which a sudden 
appearance would produce, the joyful and delighted surprise 
of Adelaide's reception amply satisfied him. 

Lovers are proverbially tiresome company to every one 
but themselves. No doubt their absorption in each other 
does prevent them from being very agreeable to any one 
else. 

Latimer brought with him the information that the vessel 
which was to carry them to their destination would sail in 
the third week of May, and he urged Adelaide to fix some 
definite day for their marriage. It was finally settled that 
it should take place the first week in April ; Mrs. Willoughby 
engaging that every thing should be prepared for Adelaide's 
outfit by that time. Her savings from Lady Kynnaston's 
handsome salary, and h^ own little income, amply provided 
the funds for all the necessary outlay ; and Adelaide was 
spared, by her own independent exertions, from the an- 
noyance, as she would have felt it, of being indebted for any 
thing to Latimer's purse, before she could claim a share in 
it as her own. 

In busy preparation on Mrs. Willoughby's part, and in 
almost unmixed happiness on that of Adelaide and Latimer, 
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diversified by (he occasionally necessary absences of the 
latter to town, the first weeks of March passed rapidly by. 
The weddingnday was approaching, and Latimer began to 
believe that he would actually reach the goal of his felicity. 
Leaving him in the enjoyment of such a faith, we must 
turn to a very different scene. 



CHAPTER XL. 



One wet afternoon towards the latter end of March, a 
small group of officers were assembled in the anti-room of 

the barracks at D . A couple were playing backgammon 

in one corner of the comfortably furnished apartment; 
another was stretched at full length upon the sofa absorbed 
in the perusal of '' Bell's Life;" another was seated upon 
the table doing nothing at all, without smoking a cigar 
might come under the head of occupation ; while a fifth was 
endeavouring to find amusement at the open window, for 
though the rain fell heavily, the air was wild and springlike. 

*'Will that rain ever give over, Bennet?" asked the 
young gentleman on the table, removing his cigar, to give 
utterance to the question and a loud yawn at the same time. 
*' I'm tired to death of stopping indoors — I wish to good- 
ness one could get out !" 

'^ I donH see the ghost of a chance of it!'* said the Lieu- 
tenant at the window. '^ It's all well enough to have sucb 
weather in April, one makes up one's mind to it, and getB 
something to do in-doors, — but I declare it's too bad in 
March !" 

*' Will you have another hit?" asked one of the players 
at the backgammon board. 
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"Ob, no, thank you," drawled his vanquished anta- 
gonist, languidly rising from the table. " 1 have no luck 
to-day — I haven't thrown a single doublet since I sat 
down.*' 

" Backgammon is all luck when Blayne loses, I remark/' 
said Clapton, from the table. " But I have never heard 
what it is when he wins,'* 

There was a general burst of laughter. 

** Well!*' exclaimed Clapton, rising from his seat, with 
another abyss-like yawn, and stretching himself almost to 
dislocation, ^'1 can't stand this any longer ! — I shall go 
out if it rains grape-shot! — Come along, Bennel! 

"Stop a minute!" cried Bennet. ''Who the deuce is 
this? — Here's a cab coming up !" 

There was a general rush to the window. 

The cab stopped at the door of the ofiScers' quarters, the 
steps were let down, and out jumped a slight and elegant- 
looking young man. He threw a rapid glance from his 
dark eyes at the party assembled in the window, nodded a 
smiling recognition, passed through the door, and in 
another moment was in the ante-room. 

" Mostyn I" 

" My dear fellow !" 

" Why, what in earth !" 

"How are you?" 

** Sick leave, —eh?" 

Were the various and hasty exclamations with which he 
was greeted, as his brother officers surrounded him, and 
each in turn shook him warmly by the hand. . 

" I have taken you all by surprise, haven't I?" said he 
gaily laughing, as he returned their cordial welcome. 

** That you have I" said they. 

" And I can tell you what, Mostyn," said Captain Blayne's 
late antagonist. Doctor Grant, '* if you have come home on 
sick leave, they must be less particular at Bermuda than we 
are here. — I never saw a man look better in my life ! I am 
afraid I could not have given you a certificate." 

«' Oh^you know, the voyage has done wonders for me/* 
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replied Moslyn^ laughing again. ''But I did not come home 
on sick leave/' . 

** What Ibe deuce excuse did you make then, my dear 
fellow?'' said Captain Lawson. 

''Business!" answered Mostyn in a tone of mock im- 
portance. " Don't you know that I have come into my 
fortune ?" 

" How ?"— " What ?"— " When?"—" By whom?" cried 
all at once. 

"My poor old aunt is gone at last ; and so I applied for 
leave to come and look after my affairs." 

"Well, 1 congratulate you heartily," said Captain 
Liiwson; "and 1 only hope she has left you something 
worthy of your acceptance." 

" Yes, very tolerably so. I am not at all dissatisfied. — 
But comel-^I have told you my news, give me your's, 
now.— What have you all been about since I left? — I 
declare I have only heard once from any one of you ! I 
never knew such a set of fellows I It is out of sight out of 
mind with you, 1 find." 

" There has been really nothing to tell further than 
what you could see for yourself in the Gazette ; and it is 
such a bore writing," said Captain Blayne. 

"Gray's married Miss Hawkston; or rather, Miss 
Hawkston has. married Gray," said Clapton. "An old flirt 
of yours ; don't you remember her?" 

"Oh, yes, I remember her! — well, 1 don't envy him his 
wife." 

" No, nor any one else either. She's a bit of a temper, I 
imagine, and will keep poor old Gray in capital order. She 
never lets him come near mess, and as for touching a 
card—!'' 

'* Oh, by the way," interrupted Mostyn, " how are they 
all at Bury Hill ?" 

^' We have none of us been to the house for an age,** said 
Bennet. 

' * No,— and I'm sorry for it," said Captain Lawson. " It 
was one of the pleaMtntest places to tiiTit in the lieighbour- 
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hood. — I fancy you were the attraction, Mostyn, for since 
you went, as Bennet says, we have seldom been asked.*' 

" Have they had no pic-nics,— no balls in the house,«i^ 
DO visitors?" asked Mostyn. 

" They have a visitor there now I" said Bennet. ''That 
pretty girl !— wat i$ her name ?•— Confound it, I have for- 
gotten it! — ^Tou know, Mostyn I" 

*' I!— How should I know?" 

'^ Don't you remember that very pretty girl you flirted 
80 desperately with last summer? — By George I — 1 thought 
you were in for it then I" exclaimed Lawson. 

** Oh, I know— Miss — MiSs — " said Mostyn, as if trying 
to recollect. 

'VMiss, Miss/' said Lawson, imitating him;s'' You don't 
really mean to say you have forgotten Miss Lindsay's 
name ?" 

''You cannot expect him to remember all his flirtations," 
observed Clapton. " It's ^mille e ire' with him." 

They all laughed; but Mostyn's was rather a faint 
attempt. 

** How do you know this, then, if you never go to the 
house ? " inquired he. 

'* I saw her at church," said Bennet, '^ in the Bury Hill 
pew. But she is not looking nearly so pretty as she was ; 
she's grown pale and thinisb, and looks older." 

*' Well," said Captain Lawson, '* 1 saw her the other day 
in the Willoughby's carriage, in High-street, and I thought 
she looked handsomer than ever — more interesting looking, 
even than last year. — Ah ! by the way, who was the man 
in the carriage with them ? " 

** A plain, pedagogue-looking kind of a man, do you 
mean ? " 

'< You might call him so ; but I thought him a particularly 
gentlemanlike pleasant looking fellow ; though, certainly, 
there was nothing of the Count about him." 

*' It must have been Mrs. Willoughby's brother," said 
BenHet. ''He was at church, too. I think he's on a visit 
there." 
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. '^ I wouder, is there any thing in the wind between the 
young lady and him/' said Lawson. '^ I thoqght they 
seemed very friendly." 

^'Adelaide Lindsay and Latimer!" exclaimed Mostyn, 
almost involuntarily. 

'^ What an absurd notion ! " cried Clapton. 

** Why, he's old enough to be the young lady's grand- 
father ! " 

*' ril lay you twenty to one he is not more than thirty- 
six or seven — and what is that?" 

" Why, ten years older than the gallant Captain Lawson," 
said Clapton, laughing. 

** Well, I told you he was in the flower of his age," was 
the rejoinder. *'But to return to what we were talking 
about — 1 have a notion 1 am right." 

** Why?— What makes you imagine any thing so impro- 
bable?" asked Clapton. 

'^ There was a general air of happiness diS'used over the 
whole party, quite unattributable to any other cause.'' 

**Pah, my dear fellow!" exclaimed Mostyn. '* Cannot 
three people look happy together, without two out of the 
number being engaged to be married?" 

*'I never heard such an alarming doctrine!'* cried 
Clapton. ^^ Nota Bene^ Bennet! Be chary of your smiles 
when next you walk with two young ladies." 

"Besides," said Mostyn, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, " you said that one of the party, at least, looked pale 
and melancholy — I do not see how that tallies exactly with 
your account of all this inefiable happiness.*' 

** No, no — pale and interesting.— No one said that Miss 
Lindsay looked melancholy," said Captain Lawson. '^ On 
the contrary,' when / saw her, she was smiling and laugh- 
ing, and looking as pleasant as a May morning.'* 

" 1 should not have styled that interesting, exactly," said 
Mostyn. 

"Perhaps not — but all 1 can say is, that she looked so 
charming, as she smiled upon her vis^d^is, in reply to 
some remarks he made to her, bending forwards and 
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looking at her, — 1 assure you, very affectionately, — that / 
felt quite interested. — Happy man! thought I." 

'* The carriage must have been driving very slowly to 
afford you leisure for all your remarks/' ejaculated Mostyn, 
who had now thrown himself back in a large arm-chair, 
biting the ivory handle of his cane. 

*^I never said any thing about its driving at all, my dear 
fellow. — It was standing at the door of Regent-house. 
Mrs. Willoughby got out there, leaving the two in the 
carriage. — I was standing at the library door opposite, and 
had plenty of time to make my observations. — My private 
opinion is, that Mrs. Willoughby was purchasing the 
trousseau,'* - 

All laughed, but Mostyn, who, starting up impetuously 
from his half-recumbent position, exclaimed : 

• ' Where's that Mess waiter ? — I'm half famished ! " And , 
taking up his hat, he left the room. 

Another general burst of laughter followed his departure. 

" Poor Mostyn ! *' said Captain Blayne. "It's too bad. 
—How you worried him!" 

^* 1 Uke teasing him upon this head," said Lawson. ^' It 
does him good, and I did it on purpose. — Mostyn is a 
capital fellow, and no one likes him better than I do ; he 
has only one fault, he thinks himself irresistible, a second 
Julius Caesar, as far as women are concerned ; and it drives 
him perfectly mad to think that any other man can make 
an impression ! Think, then, how it nettles him, to have 
it supposed that any fair one, after being laid siege to by 
him, should yield to another. As to believing there is any 
truth in what I have been plaguing him about, it's all non- 
sense!— I heard, somewhere or other, that a brother of 

Mrs. Willoughby's is going out as chaplain to X , and 

I suppose this is the man ; so, of course, that alone would 
prevent it.'* 

•* Poor felTow ! I'll go and tell him," said Clapton, *' for 
fear it should spoil his luncheon." 
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CHAPTER XLL 



^^ I MUST go up to town again this morning, I find/' said 
Latimer, addressing Adelaide and his sister, who were 
sitting at work in the little breakfast-room ; the windows 
of which, opening to the ground, admitted the fresh, spring 
breeze; ''Craig writes me word that he must see me 
again before he concludes the settlements. — Fetch -your 
bonnet, Adelaide, and come with me down to the gate ; 
the coach will pass in a quarter of an hour — so make haste, 
like a good little girl." 

Adelaide flew to put on her walking gear, and soon 
returned. 

She had put off her mourning at Latimer's earnest 
request, for the first time this day since her father^s death ; 
and he thought he had never seen her look so loTely as she 
did at this momenti Over her pretty muslin dress, she 
wore one of those black scarfs of rich silk, which were 
then just coming into fashion ; and her little straw bonneti 
with its pretty ribbon, and bunches of violets, clustering 
amongst her sunny curls, was very becoming ; added to 
which, the little excitement caused by putting on these 
new things for the first time — an excitement to which few 
women are quite insensible — gave a bloom to her oheek, 
and a lustre to her eyes, even brighter than usual. 

*' Your new bonnet is very becoming, Adelaide,*' said 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

" Do you know 1 hardly know myself in colours," replied 
she. ^' I hope 1 am the same person. — ^What do you think, 
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Charles? You look very grave.— What is it that does not 
please you?— -This? or this? or this?" touching as she 
spoke the different articles of her attire. 

**0h, no;" said he, "Hike every thing you have on, 
— I think it all very pretty ; but I was thinking — -." 

^^lam sure/' said his sister, ''you cannot think that 
Adelaide does not look so vrell as in her former dress. 
She always looks well in whatever dress she puts on, but 
certainly I never saw her look so well before." 

'* 1 shall be late for the coach/' exclaimed Latimer, glan- 
cing at the clock. "Are you ready, Adey?" 

"I am only waiting for you," she replied ; and they both 
went out together. , 

^' Do tell me, dear Charles," said Adelaide, when they 
had walked on several paces, in unusual silence, *'is any 
thing the matter? Has any thing annoyed you?" 

"No, love ; — at least ," he hesitated. 

" But something has, though; so out with it; make a 
frank confession." 

"Well, then, Adelaide, 1 am again tormented with a 
thought that will occasionally rise to my mind ; a thought 
which 1 do not feel sure I ought to endeavour to banish*" 

" This thought,*— what is it?" asked Adelaide. 

"It is, my love, that I am doing wrong in taking you 
to this wretched place,— that 1 am selfish in accepting the 
JBacrifioe which you- so generously make. 1 am afraid that 
you will not be happy, that . Oh , Adelaide ! " he exclaim- 
ed in a voice of anguish, "if you regret our engagement, 
—if, for one instant, you repent of what you are about to 
do, — tell me, before it is too late, — before you seal irrevo- 
cably a fate, which, in that case, must be miserable!" 

" Charles ! indeed I do not, — I never have, — I never can, 
regret it. What leads you to suppose so?" 

"Ah, Adelaide! when I look upon you, and then at my* 

self . Perhaps the disparity never struck me so forcibly 

as to day<" 

" Now, Charles, I am half inclined to be angry with you! 
Do you think really that I can eare for such nonsense as 
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that? Besides, your opinion of yourself is jusl as much too 
low, as your opinion of me is too high; and were I as trans- 
cendontly lovely as any princess in a fairy tale, and you as 
hideous as a gnome, I should have done as I have done. — 
But indeed you distress me by your want of faith ; will 
nothing convince you of my attachment?" 

** Yes, Adelaide; I feel I ^m very wrong to doubt it ; but 
at times ihis thought will obtrude; — 1 think of the Kyn- 
nastons, and 1 feel miserable." 

'' But what comparison is there between the two cases? 
— Geraldine loved another than her husband when she 
married." 

'' She thought she did not," said Latimer. 

'* Nay," said Adelaide, *' if you doubt my assurances; if 
you do not believe in what I have told you, I am not sur- 
prised that you should feel uneasy ; " and she withdrew her 
arm from his. 

* ' It is not that 1 do not believe you, my life ! " he exclaim- 
ed, recapturing the halfreluctant^hand ; '^ you must not feel 
offended with me, Adelaide; indeed you must not." 

^' But I cannot help feeling hurt, Charles. You say that 
you believe me, and yet you make yourself miserable by 
distrusting me. — 1 do not see how both are compa- 
tible." 

" My own dearest/ — It is not that I fear for one moment 
that you would deceive me; — it is, that I am afraid you may 
be deceiving yourself.'*' 

^* Oh, Latimer!" 

*' Listen, Adelaide!" 

He fixed his eyes upon her countenance as he said, 

'' I saw the announcement of an arrival in the papers this 
morning." 

*' Whose? — I cannot think of any arrival that should 
interest us. — Do not look at me so, Charles^ you frighten 
me!" 

'^Cannot you, indeed, think of any arrival that might 
interest you?" 

^* Do tell me at once. — How mysterious you are this 
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morning ! ^ exclaimed Adelaide, half laughing, h^lf frighten- 
ed by his peculiar manner. 

His eyes were still bent upon her, as if he would read her 
very soul, whileiie slowly uttered the words, — 
'' Captain Mostyn, — from the West Indies." 
Adelaide changed colour at this unexpected intelli- 
gence, and her eyes avoided his searching gaze, and sought 
the ground. 

At that very instant the coach was heard approaching. 
Latimer relinquished her arm with almost a groan ; sprung 
forwards to secure his place ; and in two minutes was out of 
sight. 

Adelaide remained standing on the spot where he had 
left her, till the sound of the rapidly retreating wheels was 
lost in the distance. She then slowly^ returned to the 
house. 

Latimer, in the meaan while, was continuing bis journey 
almost in a state of distraction. He attributed her changing 
colour, her silence, and her averted eyes, to a return of 
feelings, excited by his intelligence, which she had deceived 
herself into believing were quenched for ever. His imagi- 
nation pictured to him Mostyn, with all his powers of charm 
and fascination, throwing himself again at Adelaide's feet, 
— for, for what other purpose could he have return edto 
England? and again urging her to accept bis hand. Ade- 
laide, torn between her preference for him, and her sense 
of honour, which bound her to another; longing for a 
freedom she would be too generous to assert. — And should 
he refuse it her? Should he expose her, and himself to a 
life of misery? To such an existence as the Kynnastons had 
led? — ^Their history glared like a beacon before him. Could 
he resist its warning? 

'*0h, no!" he mentally exclaimed, and shudderingly 
concealed his face in his hands. "My Adelaide! you are 
lost to me forever!" 

'* Would you wish this window drawn up, Sir?" asked a 
gentleman who was seated opposite to him, and who was 
looking over a bundle of papers which he held in his hand, 
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and wfaiob were tied wilh businesslike red tape, '^ you look 
ill ; perhaps you feel it Loo cold?" 

" Ob, 00^ thank you ; by no means ! " exclaimed Latimer. 
He felt he should suffocate, if the breeze ceased to play upon 
his burning brow. 

But the question aroused him to a consciousness of where 
be was, and where going. The papers which his fellow pas- 
senger held in his hand seemed to recall something to his 
recollection, for he searched one pocket of bis coat after 
another, then examined those of his great-coat, which lay 
across his knees, but apparently in vain. 

*' Have you lost any thing, Sir?" said the busy-looking 
little gentleman ; — " allow me, — perhaps you have dropped 
it at the bottom of the carriage." 

" Oh, thank you, — do not trouble yourself, — I must have 
left them behind me," and putting his head out of the window, 
Latimer called to the guard to stop. 

** They are only some necessary papers, without which 
my journey to town will be quite in vain,** replied he in 
answer to the inquiring looks of his opposite neighbour. 

*' Dear me! — I am very sorry. — Good day, Sir!" 

'*Good morning!'* 

And Latimer, jumping out of the coach, set out upon his 
seven^miles walk home. 



CHAPTER XLU. 



"Where is your mamma, Emily dear?*' inquired Ade- 
laide, opening the schoolroom door, where the children 
were at their lessons. ^' 1 have been searching for her high 
and low, and cannot find her.'* 
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^^ Mamma is gone out ; she went with papa in the carriage ; 
but she will be back to luncheon. She forgot something 

when you were in D the other day, and as papa was 

going she went with him.— Did you want her, Adelaide?" 

''Yes, I wanted to speak to her, but it will do when she 
comes in." 

'* Don't go, Adelaide! — stay with us; — she will not dis- 
turb us, will she, madaroe?" appealing to her governess. 

'* Yes, I shall very much, dear ; —besides, 1 am going into 
the breakfast-room to write letters," and she left the room. 
Adelaide had several letters to write; — to Mr. Brown, who 
had left Bury Hill a few days before ; — to her grandmother; 
and a volume to Lady Kynnaston. 

She had just conchided this last when she heard a ring at 
the door-bell. She looked at the clock on the chimney-piece ; 
it was half^past twelve. 

'' Sophia is come back much sooner than she expected,'* 
thought she. 

And folding her letters, she proceeded leisurely to seal 
them. The door opened, — 

*' Captain Mostyn,'' announced the servant, and admit- 
ting him, closed the door and withdrew. - 

The wax dropped from Adelaide's hand, as she turned 
round with a start at this unexpected, but well-known name. 
Her cheek grew crimson, but there was something in her 
manner which checked the exclamation which was upon 
Mostyn's lips, as he hurried forwards and caught her hand 
in his. 

She returned its greeting, and then sitting down, for she 
trembled so much, that she was afraid he would perceive 
her agitation : she motioned him to a chair. 

** Mrs. Willoughby is out," she said, in a voice which, by 
a violent effort, she succeeded in rendering calm. **She 
will be very sorry to miss you, for I am afraid she will not 
be back just yet." 

Mostyn did not, or would not, notice the hint. 

" I have only just returned from the West Indies," said 
he ; '^ and have lost nO time in making my way to Bury Hill. 
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I can never forget Mrs. Willoughby's hospitality and kind- 
ness to me» — nor have I ever forgotten those happy weeks 
I spent here last summer." 

He looked at Adelaide as he said these last vrords with 
great emphasis, but she was examining the tassel of her 
^apron-string. 

''You have returned sooner than you expected from the 
West Indies, have you not?" said she, her eyes still fixed 
upon this tassel. 

*' Yes, much sooner." 

'*I am very sorry you have been ill," said Adelaide, rai- 
sing her eyes calmly to his face; but he looked so well, so 
handsome, andhis dark eyes met her glance with an expres- 
sion so full of tenderness and reproach, at the almost in- 
different tone in which she had spoken these last words, 
that Adelaide ag^in averted her's, saying, with a smile,— 

'M do not think that your friends have any need to be 
alarmed upon your account, however. — You do not look as 
if you had been in any very great danger. — 1 am sure Mrs. 
Willougbby will be glad to see you. I will inquire if she has 
returned. Visilors are not generally received in this room, 
and she may not be aware of your visit to her." 

She rose to leave the room ; but Mostyn, springing up at 
the same time, detained her, saying; 

** I will wait for her— 1 am in no hurry. The servant 
told me she was out; and upon my inquiring for you, ad- 
mitted me here, where he said you were sitting. — He will 
let her know when she returns. — You cannot think that I 
came to see 'her only ?" 

'^Frederick is at Sandhurst^" said Adelaide; who felt 
every moment more embarrassed; and who would have 
given worlds to have made her escape; i'buti will fetch the 
girls — they will be very glad to see you." And she again 
made a move towards the door. 

*' Stay, Adelaide!" exclaimed Mostyn. '*No more of this, 
I entreat you.— I have so much to say to you. — Are you 
sorry to see me, then, that you are in such haste to leave 
me? You cannot misunderstand the pui*pose of my visit!'' 
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^4 cannot understand it/' said Adelaide, looking ex* 

ceedingly annoyed. '* Allow me to " 

*'You cannot understand me, Adelaide!" asked he. **I 
see what it is — you think that I have not deserved that you 
should understand me! — But does, then, my crime lie in- 
deed beyond the power of your forgiveness? — Is it so 
' deadly ? — or are you so implacable? '' 

" Captain Mostyn," said she, very gravely, '^forgiveness 
is long out of date. — I have ceased to remember." 

''Adelaide, you are barbarous !*' exclaimed he. " Most 
barbarous!— -I have hardly deserved this treatment at your 
hand§. — Nay, you shall hear me !" as he interposed between 
ber and the door, which she again attempted to reach. 

"Let me go, Captain Mostyn ! — 1 entreat you will let me 
go! — Mrs. Willoughby will tell you all." 

"What can Mrs. Willoughby have to tell me," said he 
gently, " that can have any thing to do with what 1 have 
to say to you? Let me detain you for five minutes — for five 
minutes only, Adelaide, and then you shall go, if you 
please." 

There was a sparkle of triumph in his eye, as he said 
these last words, which seemed to betray little doubt of her 
remaining; but seeing that she still looked uneasy he 
added, # 

"I have nothing to say that will annoy you, I hope. I 
am sure you must be labouring under some mistake." 

Considerably relieved by this assurance, Adelaide moved 
from the door to her former seat, only requesting him to 
tell her immediately what he had to say. 

"My circumstances are* greatly altered since 1 parted 
from you last year," he began, as he stood before her, his 
hand supported on the table near him, and playing with the 
sealing-wax which lay within its reach. " A near relation 
is deceased, and has left me all her property. I got leave 
to return home under the pretext of attending to my affairs. 
— But,*Adelaide, there was an affair which lay nearer to my 
heart than this property — an affair in which, if I am unsuc- 
cessful, wealth and estates can afford me no pleasure; and 

1« 
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Kfe, wiih all these means of enjoy men I at my disposal, will 
prove a blank. — You rejected my hand when last 1 offered 
it to you, Adelaide. — Your reason was noble — worthy of 
you. I appreciated it, and loved you more than ever — nay, 
hear me!" as she rose, and attempted to interrupt him. '^ I 
loved you more than ever! And now that plea can jio long- 
er serve you ! Now you can no longer doubt an affection 
which has brought me back to England, solely for the pur- 
pose of asking you to share a fortune which I cannot enjoy 
without you. — Adelaide — dearest Adelaide! — prove to me 
that you have forgiven the offence without forgetting the 
offender, and accept the hand which I again offer to you, 
with all the love!— the devotion! " 

*'Stop, Captain Mostyn !" exclaimed Adelaide, as he made 
a move towards her, as if about to take her hand, while bis 
dark eyes seemed absolutely melting in tenderness, '* I 
cannot, I — must not hear you, even if I would — I am no 
longer free." 

"You cannot! — Must not! — Not free!— What do you 
mean? — What impediment can there be betwixt us?" 

She made no reply, but looked much distressed ; and he 
continued vehemently : 

**You do not mean to say that you are engaged to ano- 
ther? — Oh no, Adelaide ! — tell me this is not true." 

"It is true!" she said, in a voice low, but perfectly dis- 
tinct. 

"And you can tell me this so calmly! — 

"Adelaide, I do not believe you! — I do not believe in 
that cold, cold manner! — You loved me — you cannot deny 
that you loved me — and you have not so soon forgotten me ! 
— I will not give you up! — You were mine — first!" 

"Captain Mostyn ! — Do not ! — You have no right ! — It is 
by my own free will that I am engaged." She could with 
difficulty maintain her composure. 

" Who, — who is my rival?" demanded he with increasing 
vehemence. 

" I am engaged to Mr. Latimer." 
. *^ It is true then what I heard !-^Mr. Latimer!*-^! see it 
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all now! It is Mrs. Willoughby's doing — I know you must 
have been compelled — tormented into it! — But give it up, 
Adelaide! What claim can such pretensions as his have ^ 
upon you, in comparison, to those of your first attachment 
— your own choice? — Was I not your choice?" 

He passionately seized herliand, as he spoke, and clasped 
it so firmly in both his own, as his imploring eyes were 
fixed upon her face, that she found it impossible to 
withdraw it. 

At that moment the window was darkened by a shadow, 
which in the next had passed away ; but they neither of 
them observed it. 

"Let me go, Captain Mostyn!— You have no right to 
detain me!'' exclaimed Adelaide, striving in vain to free 
her hand. , 

" Say then that you will give up this mad — this pre- 
posterous engagement. Promise me! — Oh, Adelaide, could 
you not wait?-r-Was this your love for me? — Promise!" 

**I have not wronged you. — I never thought to see you 
again. — I considered every thing, for ever, over between 
us. — ^I do not wish to beak my engagement with Mr. La- 
timer." 

*' You do* not wish to release yourself from your enga^^ 
gement?" 

'' Let go my hand, Captain Mostyn ! — I will not promise 
— Cannot you understand?" 

'* Cold-hearted girl!" cried he, as he flung her hand 
from him. *^ldo understand you. I remember-^Mr. La- 
timer. — He was not a poor Captain in the army!" 

** No! He is the Chaplain of X ," said Adelaide, in- 
dignantly. 

"Good Heavens! — What can be the inducement ?-*'Ah, 
Adelaide ! forgive me ! — I did not know what I said I — I see 
now what it is," he continued, with an air of deep dev 
jection. " You think that I am unworthy of you!*->-that it 
was your duty to forget me. But try me once more, once 
more, Adelaide! I am no longer what I was. An affection 
the deepest I ever knew, has cured me of my former follie« 
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— has taught me how to love. Adelaide! Adelaide! do not 
reject the heart which you have made!" and he threw 
himself at her feet. 

'^ Oh, Captain Mostyn!*' said Adelaide in great agitation. 
*'Donot, I entreat you.— Rise this moment! — It is true 
what you have just said. I had ceased to love you. — It was 
my duty. And now it is too late! — Go, go! — Mrs. Wil- 
loughby will be coming home! — It will make him so 
unhappy if he knows that you have been here." 

" Better that one should be miserable for a little while 
than two for life. Adelaide, dearest! It is not too late! 
Only be courageous! only dare the opinion of the world! 
What does it signify ! — Besides, all will acquit you I Who 
can blame your returning to him who first won your afiFec- 
tions? Speak? Say you will relinquish your unfortunate 
engagement!'* he urged almost impatiently. 

** Cannot you understand?" she replied. *' Must I speak 
still plainer? — I love Mr. Latimer." Her whole face grew 
crimson. 

'* Say it again !" fixing his eyes full upon her. ** I cannot 
believe you !" 

•* Then hear me, Captain Mostyn! — I loved you once— 
how deeply ! and when I discovered that you were both 
undesirous and undeserving of such an afiection, and that 
it became my wish as well as my duty to quench it for ever, 
— I felt-^that I could never love again." 

She paused. 

'* Well!" cried he. 

'' But Mr. Latimer has shown me an affection! — Oh! an 
affection, so generous! so devoted! — He loves me! — lam 
as life itself to him ! — And shall I be so ungrateful as to 
forsake him? Shall I break that noble heart? No, no!— 
I loved you more than you deserved. Charles, I well know 
I can not love as he deserves — but all I have to bestow is 
his — his now — his for ever!" 

*^ Answer me one question," said Mostyn in a low tone, 
his searching gaze again fixed upon her countenance, '' If 
you hajd been free, — if you had not been bound by these 
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ties of gratitude, Would you have received me as you have 
to-day !" 

"Go, go this moment! — I will not answer you! — By 
what right, sir ! — I will not hear another word ?" 

** Adelaide! you dare not say, *yes!"* cried he, his eyes 
flashing with triumph. You are mine, — my own — my 
own ! Break off this miserable engagement ! My Adelaide !" 

** No power on earth shall induce me!" cried she, freeing 
herself from the grasp which sought in vain to detain her, 
and escaping to the door, she opened it and fled from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XLUI. 



Adelaide paused not till she reached her own door ; and 
then locking it after her, as if fearful of pursuit, — and wild 
and breathless with excitement, she flung herself on the 
floor at the foot of the bed, buried her face in its coverings, 
and pressed her hands against her ears, as if by these ac- 
tions she would shot out from her remembrance the words 
and the scene which had just passed. 

But still his assertion rang in her ears; still she saw 
before her the passionately pleading countenance of him 
whom she had once so dearly loved. She endeavoured 
to stun the recollection by repeating to herself aloud 
that she no longer cared for him, that he was nothing 
to her now, and by evoking the name of Charles, as if 
its sound, acting like a talisman, would have the power 
to drive away the thoughts which almost distracted her. 

*' Would she have received him as she had done, if 
she had been free ? *' 

Again that question stole into her mind; but she shook it 
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from her as she would have done a serpent. Why try to 
answer it, since free she was not? 

As for endeavouring to render herself so, the idea never 
once presented itself to her mind. Such cruel ingratitude 
she was incapable of contemplating for a moment. It was 
to persuade herself how little cause she had to regret her 
engagement, that she recalled all Latimer's unequalled vir* 
tue, all his tenderness, kindness^ unselfish devotion for 
herself; contrasting it with that of Mostyn, so egotistical, 
so assured of victory. Perhaps she was unjust to Mostyn. 
She dared not look upon his conduct with indulgence. She 
dared not think of the constancy which had brought him 
again to her feet, or pity the disappointment which pain- 
ed him so bitterly. She must throw his remembrance into 
dark night, and cast all the light upon Latimer. Candour 
was not the virtue>she was here called upon to exercise. 

Just at this moment something fell to the ground with a 
ringing sound. It was a bracelet which Latimer had fasten- 
ed upon her wrist the evening before, with words which 
she could never forget. His hair was in the locket which 
linked its chains together. How often is the current of the 
feehugs changed by such a trifling incident at this I 

Adelaide stooped for the ornament, and bathed it with 
penitent tears, as she bewailed her momentary disloyalty 
to its giver; and then upon her knees she implored for that 
strength which cometh only from above to enable her to 
disperse these mists from her mind, nor give now, or ever, 
one thought to the past. 

Composed and happy, she rose to hef feet; and now her 
most earnest wish was for Latimer's return, that she might 
tell him of all that had passed, confess her momentary 
weakness, and assure him of how much more than ever 
she rejoiced in her engagement to him — to him who she 
felt could alone confer upon her a lasting happiness^ who 
was alone capable of at once satisfying and elevating her 
mind. 

But it would be some hours before he could return. Upon 
lookmg at her watch, Adelaide found it was past two 
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o'clock. She must baye been a long time in her room, and 
G&ptain Mostyn must have left ihe house long ago. 

She stole to the head of the stairs^— all was quiet. She 
listened still, and then she heard the dining-room door 
open, and voices. 

Could she believe her ears I Yes, his voice, — Mostyn's I 
as, passing across the hall, he addressed, in an unconcern- 
ed tone, some trivial remark to Mrs. Willoughby. 

She returned quickly to her own room. It looked upon 
the carriage drive, and she presently heard the sound of 
horses' feet approaching the hall-door. In a little while she 
heard the drawing-room-door open, and again close. There 
was the uncertain trampling of a horse upon the moist gra* 
vel, as^if some one was mounting, succeeded by the sound 
of his rapid hoofs, as he dashed off at full gallop. 

Adelaide looked from the window, and caught a glimpse 
of Mostyn's slight and graceful tigure just before a turn in 
the drive concealed him from her sight. 

Mrs. Willoughby made now her appearance. 

' I have had a visitor, Adelaide, and I was obliged to ask 
him to luncheon ; I did not send for you down, and I was 
not sur6 that you would care to see him. It was Captaiii 
Mostyn. He was just leaving the door when I drove up, and 
as he had come all this way to call, I could not avoid asking 
him in to luncheon. I do no think he knew that you were 
here; at all events, he never mentioned your name. He told 
me about some fortune that has been left him, and which 
occasioned his unexpected return to England." 
* * Indeed !** said Adelaide. 

**He looked rather flushed, but seemed in very good 
spirits, and only to require a little encouragement on my 
part to make his visits here as frequent as before. I told hilfi 
of your engagement to my brother, at luncheon, before all 
the children ; I thought it the least awkward plan of an- 
nouncing the intelligence to him, as if it were, as indeed it 
ought to be, a matter of no private interest to him. He re- 
ceived the news with the greatest composure, and wished 
you every happiness." 
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Adelaide felt infinitely relieved by this proof, as she con* 
sidered it, of his insensibility. She proceeded to jundecoive 
Mrs. Willoughby, by informing her, as briefly as possible, 
of the interview which had taken place between them ; re- 
questing that she woufd not give Latimer even a hint con- 
cerning it, till she should herself inform him of all that had 
occurred. 

Mrs. Willoughby promised to comply with her wishes, 
and perceiving that she had hardly recovered the efiTects of 
her agitation, with her usual consideration, forbore to ask 
for any further particulars beyond those which Adelaide 
seemed disposed to communicate, and invited her to ac- 
company her into the garden, where she was going to sn« 
periutend the laying out of a new flower-garden. 

Mostyn, meanwhile, rode back to the barracks. 

Perhaps the most predominant among the many feelings 
to which he was a prey, though hardly acknowledged to 
himself, was the desire to avoid giving the slightest sus- 
picion of his defeat to his brother officers ; and it was in 
obedience to this instinct rather than reason, which had 
dictated his conduct after Adelaide's flight. He wished to show 
Mrs. Willoughby, should what bad just passed come to her 
knowledge, which he could hardly hope it would not, how 
slight, after all, had been his disappointment; nor did he 
feel the least objection that Adelaide should be made aware 
of his apparent unconcern; he flattered himself that she 
was, however resolute not to yield to the feeling, still in 
heart attached to him; and in the irritation and excitement 
of the moment, longed to revenge his own disappointment 
by mortifying and paining her. He had but a poor opinion 
of women, and hoped, also, that this very mortification 
might awaken her to a more lively sense of her feelings 
towards him, and succeed in obtaining that result which 
his earnest protestations, his passionate entreaties, had 
failed in effecting. Mostyn, perhaps, hardly gave account 
to himself of all these sensations, for they were more sen- 
sations than reflections, or they might have shown him how 
selfish, after all, was his attachment — how little deserving 
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of Adelaide's regard, or the sacrifice of Latimer's hap- 
piness; but he was not accustomed to self-examination, — 
never looked to the motives which impelled him to this or 
to that action, or which gave birth to this or that train 
of thought, and consequently Could as little expect, as he 
in reality hoped for, self-improvement. 

But besides the mortification of his rejection, he really 
felt much pained by his disappointment; for he loved Ade- 
laide more than he had ever loved any woman before, as 
much as it was possible for a nature, with all his amiable 
qualities, yet so superficial as his own, to love any one. His 
attachment was, in fact, one of the reasons which had brought 
him back to England, though, perhaps, he would not have 
acted so hastily as he did, had not his ardour been revived 
by that idea of her becoming the property of another, which 
had been suggested by Captain Lawson's observations. 

And now, leaving him to ride, talk, laugh, or dance 
himself out of his disappointment^ — for he was invited that 
very night to a brilliant ball in the neighbourhood, with 
the rest of his brother ofiBcers,— as best suited his fancy, 
this story must again return to Bury Hill, where the con- 
sequences of his proceedings had not been quite so slight 
to the other actors as to himself. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



** I wonder that Charles has not come home yet,** said 
Mrs. Willoughby, when the increasing dusk, and the rising 
mist began to warn her that it was time to leave her garden, 
Ud return indoors. 

Adelaide had been wondering the same thing for the last 
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hour to herself, as she gfeW every moment more atid more 
impatient to see him. 

" Uncle Charles I" exclaimed Emily, '* Why, tnamma, he 
has been home for a long, long time.'' 

"At home, child! — Impossible!" said her mother. 
'' When did you see him? At all events he could not have 
been back for more than half an hour.— ^You have a sad 
habit of exaggerating, Emy dear." 

'indeed, mamma, I saw him in the garden, when We 
were playing there before luncheon — not long before you 
came home. I called to him to come and look at odl* 
grotto; but he made no answer, and went into the hduse 
by the glass-door." 

•*How very strange!" exclaimed Mrs. Willoughby. 
"What could hav^ occasioned his sudden return? Vod 
must have been mistaken, Emily." 

But Emily persisted in the correctness of her statement, 
while Adelaide's heart, she hardly knew why, seemed to 
turn cold within her. 

** Has he been ill, do you think?" she said, faintly. 

"Run, Emy, and see if he is in his room," said her 
mother. 

" Oh, no, my dear Adelaide, he cannot be ill, or he would 
have let us know.— I dare say be thinks we are out, and 
has immersed himself in some book; or, is writing, 
perhaps," she continued, as they walked together towards 
the house. But just as they reached the breakfast-room 
window, which still remained open, Emily came running 
back to them, holding a letter in her band, and saying. 

"Mamma, uncle Charles is not in his room. It is in 
such a state of confusion, you can't think! — The drawers 
pulled out, and boots, and coats, and things lying about. 
— I found this letter on the dressingtable. See, Ade- 
laide, it is for you. — Mamma, is it not strange? — Where 
can he be? — He must have gone somewhere I" So she rail 
on while Adelaide took the letter, and sinking upon a 
chair in the breakfast-room, which by this time they h^l 
entered, broke the seal, with bands that trembled so, 
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tbey were almost unable to effect their purpose. She 
turned very pale ad she read, and when she had con«- 
eluded she put the letter inlo Mrs. Willoughby's anxiously 
awaiting hand, and concealed her face in her handkerchief. 
Mrs. Willoughby hastily read the following words :— 



'^1 happened to pass by the open breakfast-room win- 
dow this morning — I have seen — I understand all! 

** I restore to you the freedom which, 1 know, you will 
be too kind, too generous to claim. 

*^ Do not think that 1 blame you Adelaide! I know that 
the affections are not to be compelled, and, as you once 
said to me in extenuation of another, * He was your first/ 

*' 1 know that you have done all that lies in your power 
— impelled by your lender, your compassioi^ate nature-^to 
return, at least in some measure, the love I bear you,— ■ 
that you thought that you had succeeded ; — and you will 
love me still! though not as I, in my presumption, had 
begun to flatter myself — but as a brother, an elder brother 
— let me think so I 

'' To spare the pain it would occasion us both I shall 
avoid seeing you again. I shall leave the house as soon as 
this is written ; and, that it may not^be in your power to 
recall me, I shall seek a retreat which you will be unable to 
discover. 

'* And now, Adelaide, — still dearest, — though mine no 
longer, — farewell ! May one more fortunate than myself 
afford you that happiness which would have been yours 
could the most earnest wishes, and a life devoted to you, 
have bestowed it! 

** Farewell, dearest Adelaide, — for ever I 

<* I shall seek for that strength, which will enable me to 
be thankful that the discovery did not, as in another case, 
arrive too late; and, that as far as you are concerned, — all 
is well, 

'' CfiABLES Latimer/' 
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The tears started to the sister's eyes, and she silently 
returned the letter to Adelaide, who starting up, exclaimed 
wildly, — 

** Sophia! you must come with me, directly! — We must 
go to him ! " 

'^ Alas, my love! he does not give us the slightest hint 
as to where he has gone. — How can we go to him?" 

*' We must set out— we must do something! He is suf- 
fering, Sophia. — if you will not come with me I will go 
alone.'* 

'' My love, I will come with you! — But where, where do 
you hope to find him?" 

'^ At the Kynnaston's! He will go there first? He knows 
that they will not betray him." She flew to the bell, and 
hastily pulled the cord. 

"Now, Sophia, order post-horses immediately." 

The servant appeared, and the necessary orders were 
given. * , 

** We must wait till Mr. Willoughby returns, Adelaide," 
said his wife. " It would not be right to leave the house 
so suddenly without giving him notice." 

To this it was impossible to make an objection, and 
AdelaidjB had to wait two mortal hours, devoured with im- 
patience, till he arrived, thinking that every minute that 
elapsed was one more added to the sum of Latimer's agony. 
All that she could do was to put up the few things she 
should want for her journey ; to hasten Mrs. Willoughby's 
maid in making the same preparations for her mistress, 
and then putting on her bonnet and cloak — yes, even her 
gloves, that there might be no delay which she could avoid, 
pace up and down her room in a perfect fever. 

At eight o'clock she heard Mr. Willoughby's well-knowu 
ring at the door, and running to Mrs. Willoughby, she en- 
treated her to lose no time in asking his permission, and 
setting off. Sophia's impatience to start was only second 
to her own. She met her husband in the hall, rapidly ac- 
quainted him with what had happened, and asked his per- 
mission to accompany Adelaide. 
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Mr. Willoughby thought it a very absurd affair altogether. 
Very ridiculous of Latimer leaving so suddenly, very un- 
businesslike. All this fuss and trouble might have been 
saved if he had only behaved like a rational man, and assu- 
red himself of his facts before running off in such a hurry. 
However, he very good-naturedly consented to the plan, 
and in another ten minutes the two ladies were on their 
road to Edmonbury, where they arrived in the afternoon 
of the following day. 

Adelaide, leaving Mrs. Willoughby in the drawing-room, 
ran up stairs to Geraldine*s sitting«-room. 

'* Oh, Geraldine!" she cried, as she hastily entered, 
"Is he here?" 

"Who?" exclaimed Lady Kynnaston, whose surprise 
may be imagined at this sudden and unexpected apparition. 
** My dearest Adelaide, what is the matter?" 
" Charles! — Charles! — Have you seen him?" 
*' My dear, you seem quite wild! — explain yourself." 
She made her sit down , and took off her bonnet and cloak. 
** Only tell me ! Have you seen Mr. Latimer?" 
" No, I have not. — Wat does all this mean?" 
" Not here!" cried Adelaide in despair. *^ Oh, Geraldine! 
he has left us! — Where is Sir Thomas? — he will discover 
where he has fled ! " 

** Only tell me what all this means, Adelaide. — Sir Tho- 
mas is out, and will not be home till dinner-time." 

A few moments sufficed to put Lady Kynnaston in pos- 
session of the events which had occurred. Adelaide was 
too much agitated, too much distressed, to make any 
hesitation in her brief recital ; but that very agitation and 
distress convinced Lady Kynnaston how unfounded were 
the apprehensions which had occasioned Latimer's depar- 
ture, though she could not but too well understand from 
whose history he had derived that experience which had 
had so much influence upon his feelings and conduct. 

She accompanied Adelaide to the room where Mrs. Wil- 
loughby was sitting in great suspense, and acquainted her 
of her ignorance of Latimer's movements. Nodiing further 
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could now be dope. They roust wait till Sir Thomas should 
return , to consult with him what further steps should be 
taken. At length he came home, later, of course, than was 
expected. U generally happens so , when we are waiting 
with impatience. 

His kind and affectionate nature was much grieved at the 
intelligence. But once convinced of the truth of Adelaide's 
attachment, and of the sincerity of her assurances]^ he bade 
her not despair, for he would find out his friend if he bad 
fled to the world's end. 

After some consultation, it was decided that Sir Thomas 
should start for Oxford the following morning, and endea- 
vour to gain some tidings of Latimer there. Should this fail, 
he would take up the clue from the commencement, and 
trace the fugitive step by step to his retreat. Latimer had 
taken some luggage with him at all events, and accordingly 
must have travelled by some conveyance. Mrs. Willoughby 
was to return home the following day, and set on foot such 
inquiries as were the most Ukely to lead to his discovery. 
Adelaide determined to remain at Edmonbury. She still 
clung to the idea that there he would sooner or later make 
bis appearance. Every time she beard a step , or that the 
door-bell rang , she would start to her feet , to sink back 
again in disappointment, when the door would open, per-^ 
haps to admit a servant with some note or message, quite 
irrelevant to that subject which had possession of every 
thought of her mind| or in the discharge of some duties of 
attendance. 

So that night, and so the next day passed heavily by. Sir 
Thomas and Mrs. Willoughby started for their several des- 
tinations. Adelaide and Lady K'unaston were left alone. 

The third day Sir Thomas returned. His journey had been 
fruitless. He had learnt no tidings of Latimer. Still he bade 
Adelaide not despair i The next day he would go to Bury 
Hill, and then, in conjunction with Mrs. Willoughby, never 
rest (ill he discovered by what means and in what direction 
her brother had fled. 

*' He mu9t be ill!" thought Adelaide-^^' ill, and no one to 
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attend to him! No one to console and comfort him! He 
may die ! Ah, Captain Mostyn !— ^-if you could but know what 
are the consequences of your conduct !" 

Mostyn would have thought it very unjust that any blame 
should attach to him upon Latimer's account. *' The conae^ 
quences Were too remote to lay at his door/' he would have 
said. But who can say what remote consequences shall at* 
tend upon one unprincipled action? How much less upon a 
U^/e /(/(0 of unprincipled , though, perhaps, not exactly 
sinful conduct! How rightly are we warned to avoid '^ the 
least appearance of evil." M 

Geraldine had already taken this lesson to her heart. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



** Wb canlearn no further tidings to-night, dear Adelaide," 
said Lady Kinnaston, entering the Blue Room upon theeve^ 
ning of the fourth day of suspense. " Coxe has returned 

from B . There are no letters. My love ! how pale ! how 

exhausted you look !" 

She might j^ell say so ; Adelaide had not closed her eyes 
for the last three nights. 

'^ No letter I*' said Adelaide , in a voice so desponding , 
yet so gentle, that it went to Lady Kynnaston's heart. 

**None! we must now wait with patience for to-morrow. 
It is getting dark ; ring for the lamp , dear child , and I will 
finsih reading that book to you ; you seemed interested in 
it last night." 

** Yes," said Adelaide, mechanically. 

The lights were brought. Lady Kinnaston opened her 
book and began to read. 



b. 
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''What was that ring?" suddenly exclaimed Adelaide, 
dropping the work she held in her hands upon her lap , 
while her head was bent aside in a listening attitude. 

** I heard no bell," replied Lady Kinnaston ; " you are mis- 
taken, dear.— Listen to this, il is so beautiful!" 

But Adelaide's eyes were fixed upon the door, — it open- 
ed, — she gave a cry, and darting forwards , clasped her 
arms around the figure which entered. 

It was Latimer ; but he stood erect, speechless, fixed to 
the spot where those arms had imprisoned him ; his eye 
returning, with a bewildered gaze , the looks of passionate 
tenderness which were fixed upon him. 

*' Charles! Charles! Speak! — It is me! — It is Adelaide! 
Do not you know me?" cried she alarmed, almost terrified 
at the fixed impassibility of his gaze. '' It is your Adelaide! 
your own, own Adelaide. — ^Your wife, Charles! — Speak, 
speak ! " 

Her tears now flowed from the eyes which were uplifted 
to his face; nor did she try to stop their course,- for her' 
arms were still clasped around his figure. 

This spectacle seemed to restore him to some conscious- 
ness. 

" Where am I? " he said, in a voice so dreamy, so low, 
80 broken with intensity of sufiering, that Lady Kynnaston 
could no longer restrain her emotion. ''Oh, Adelaide ! do 
not mock me ! '^ 

He sunk into a seat ; but Adelaide still clung to him as 
she threw herself upon her knees at his feet, crying in a 
voice interrupted with sobs, — 

*• Oh, Charles ! do you not yet believe me ? — ^What can I 
say, what do, to prove to you that I love you ? — I love you, 
Charles I — Do you not hear me ? " — She covered his hands 
with kisses. 

'' Say it again ! *^ he gasped ; and then suddenly pressing 
his hand to his forehead, exclaimed, — 

** Oh, my head ! " and fell back senseless in the chair. 

To spring to her feet, and support the drooping head 
upon her bosom, while she screamed to Lady Kynnaston 
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to come to her assistance, was the work of a second. They 
bathed his burning temples with Eau de Cologne, wheeled 
the chair to the window, which Lady Kynnaston tore rather 
than pulled open, but no signs of returning consciousness . 
succeeded to their efforts. 

" Ring, ring ! " cried Adelaide ; — ** send for advice, 
—quick, quick I" 

Lady Kynnaston instantly obeyed her, — the hasty sum- • 
fflons was as instantly answered, and in another five minutes 
a servant on horseback rode off full speed for the nearest 
assistance. 

What a century it seemed to the arrival of the physician ! 
Latimer's quick pulse alone gave assurance of life. His 
eyes were fast closed, and his countenance flushed with a 
dark crimson. The doctor ordered that he should be imme- 
diately carried to bed. Bleeding restored animation, but 
not consciousness. Latimer awakened from his swoon in 
a paroxysm of delirium ; — brain fever had commenced. 

Again Adelaide was a witness to this most affecting 
disorder, delirium. So much the more trying than her first 
experience, as she loved the patient more. She watched 
him day and night, suffering all the agonies of suspense, 
for Latimer's life was twice despaired of. The reversion of 
feeling which he had undergone for the last two or three 
months might well have occasioned a fatal result. 

But Adelaide was spared this afiQiction. The disease took 
a favourable turn. — Latimer was pronounced out of danger. 

Who can describe the rapture which filled his heart, 
when with returning consciousness he gradually became 
aware of what had occurred. The fact of Adelaide's pre- 
sence, of her tender care for him in his illness, of the 
mistake which had occasioned him so much useless misery 
— all this he was cautiously acquainted with, for any sud- 
den emotion must still be avoided ; but the intelligence and 
bis Adelaide's soft eyes completed his cure. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 



It was in Clara's school-room, that pretty room to which 
we have been already introduced j but there was no fire 
BOW) the windows were wide open, admitting the soft 
balmy air, the joyful carol of the black-bird, and the melo- 
dious song of the thrush. The gardener was whetting his 
seythe upon the fragrant, still dewy, lawn, all sounds and 
scents betokened the life^awaking spring. 

In a large chair before the window, Latimer rather 
reclined than sat, and perched upon its ponderous arm was 
Adelaide. .She heild one of his hands in hers, his other arm 
encircled her waist. He looked pale and thin, but, oh ! so 
happy I as her soft, pleasant voice read aloud to him from 
his favourite. '♦ Excursion." 

At length she laid down the book, which evidently had 
not been very much engaging her attention for the last few 
moments, saying with the little sauciness of a spoilt child, 

^*- 1 won't read any more now. We have got into a dull 
part, and I am tired.'' 

<♦ Don't vou like it, then?" 

^^Oh, or course! Indeed, if 1 did not, I dare not say 
it. — But it looks so inviting in the garden. If you will not 
talk, Charles, I shall run away and leave you I " 

<*No, no," and the encircling arm made itself more 
forcibly to be felt. 

" I cannot spare you-^I have not been attending to your 
reading either. — I have been thinking, Adelaide." 

'*Been thinking !— have you ? Tell me what about, or 
do not ask me to read to you again." 
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'* This day was fixed for our wedding, my dearest ! — Do 
not you remember Z" 

'' I do. And whose fault was it/' said she, looking affec- 
tionately into his eyes, ^^ that the fatal event is not taking 
place?" 

**Mine, love; or rather that of circumstance. — Ah, 
Adelaide ! Could 1 have acted differently ? " 

^* Yes; you might have trusted me. — I would have trusted 
yott, Charles." 

" My love, our cases are so different! 1 could never have 
met with a temptation even to change. Where should I have 
found another Adelaide?" 

'' And you knew that I had once thought of another besi- 
des Charles," said she, looking down. 

'^ Yes, love, and that as far as external advantages, and 
amiable qualities went, you had no reason to be ashamed of 
your first preference." 

" Charles, how generous you are!" exclaimed Adelaide, 
stooping to kiss the hand which lay within hers. *' But let 
us never talk more of that. — I want to know what you in- 
tended to do when you ran away from us ; and how you 
could find in your heart to leave me without speaking to 



me once more." 



'* I dared not! — I thought that you would insist upon 
fulfilling your engagement to me at any cost to yourself; and 
that if I saw you again, my own resolution might give way, 
and your happiness be wrecked for ever. — ^Ah, my darling! 
1 feel grateful now for that event, which I imagined was the 
death-blow to my happiness. — If it had not taken place, 
that meeting, I mean — If the truth of your own persua- 
sions had not been tested by it— if the sincerity of your 
affection to me had not been proved by your subse- 
quent conduct, beyond the power of the most distrustful, 
let me rather say, the most diffident ^ to doubt; I never 
could have felt so certain, so sure, so confident of my 
loved one's affection as I do now.'' He drew her still 
more closely towards him, till her head rested upon his 
shoulder. 
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*' You will never, never doubt me again, Charles?— You 
promise?" 

*' Yes, my own, own Adelaide! I promise — Never!" 

'^ Then listen to a little confession I have to make to you. 
I had resolved that 1 would not make it till I was yours— 
yours, beyond your power to forsake again. — But now that 
you tell me how convinced you are of the truth — the truihj 
dear Charles — I will tell you, that when I saw him again so 
suddenly, so unexpectedly — when 1 discovered how he still 
loved me, and repented of his former conduct, and wished 
me, so much, to forget all but my former affection for him 
when he seemed so distressed to find that it was too late, 1 
felt, Charles,'' she nestled her head still closer upon his 
shoulder, ** 1 felt, that perhaps, he had — only come too late 
— Don't speak," for he hastily moved in his chair, ** I will 
not hear a word till I have told you all ! — But never once did 
it cross my mind to give you up. — Ah, Charles! I knew how 
you loved me ! I could not have done it ! — And when I left 
him and went to my own .room, and there in silence and 
alone, compared the characters of my husband^ and him 1 
had once thought so much about, — ah, Charles! I did not 
then regret that he had come too late! — And when 1 found 
you had gone — left me — given up your happiness so unre- 
servedly! so generously! to secure, as you thought, mine, 
— I felt that he would not have acted so nobly ! — Perhaps 
not many could have done so — and I loved you more, oh I 
so much more than ever! — And then came your illness, that 
terrible illness, of which I was the cause! — and then more 
than ever was revealed the strength of your attachment; for 
in your delirium your heart was** poured forth like water"; 
— And then you were in danger : we thought you would 
have died ! and /should have killed you !" She stopped, and 
concealed her face in his breast for a moment, while be 
bent down his head, and tenderly kissed that silken wavy 
hair. 

** Would you have been sorry, love?" asked he, — so ten- 
derly! 

** Ah, Charles ! then I felt, I must have died too ! Then I 
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felt you were so necessary to me, so much'apart of myself, 
that 1 thought that I had never loved you before, — nor, nor 
—any one !" 

'** My own! My dearest, dearest life!" he cried, as he 
folded her to his heart, and covered her brow and cheek 
with kisses. 

They could neither of them speak for a few moments. 

At length, Adelaide, raising her head from its fond sup- 
port, and drying the tears which still sparkled in her soft 
blue eyes, said, with a smile — 

** Now 1 must hear your adventures; you have never told 
me what you intended to do, where you went, and howyou 
chanced to stumble upon Edmonbury, and the dragon you 
were flying from." 

'* They are soon told, love!— When I left Bury Hill, my 
mind was in such a condition, that it was incapable of form- 
ing any plan ; I only followed the instinct which led me to 
seek safety from * mes dragons ^ as you justly call them, in 
flight. I do not know where 1 went that evening. 1 re- 
member 1 made my way into the high-road, and mounted 
the first coach which passed, without caring or asking whi- 
ther it was going. 

'* At length it reached its destination — some town, but 
what was its name I never inquired. 1 passed the night at 
the inn where it stopped. — Such a night, Adelaide! I began 
to fear for my senses. — You know love, 1 have had so 
many revulsions of feeling lately : — From hope to despair, 
— from despair to assurance, — from assurance to doubt, — 
and from doubt to despair — despair — fai:, far more terrible 
than the first ! — such sudden changes are as trying to one's 
physical constitution, you know," said he, with a faint 
laugh, '*' and you must not think that 1 was very weak, and 
too great a fool!— However, that is all over now." 

'* Well, Charles, goon!" 

*' The next morning I felt very ill. But I could not rest 
where I was. — A coach was starting from the Inn-door. I 

inquired where it was going. To F they told me. I 

thought this quiet plaoe would suit me perhaps, as well a« 
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any other, till I should feel sufficiently myself again to go to 
town to make the necessary changes in my arrangements, 
previously to leaving England. 

'i In the evening I arrived at F with a racking head- 
ache, which gave me no rest night or day.-^Two or three 
tines 1 sat down to write to Sophia to relieve her mind 
about me, for I knew how anxious she would be, — but I 
was obliged to give up the attempt — I could not manage it!" 

<' You never thought of me, then ?" said Adelaide. 

'^Alas! love? It was because 1 could think of nothing 
else that I was nearly distracted I — Well, to proceed vrith 
this interesting history .«-^n the night of the third day I felt 
very ill.— In the morning I was worse. 

** A horror then came over me that I should be laid up, 
perhaps die in that out-of-the-way place, without one kind 
friend to support and tend me^ or to cloi^ my eyes; and 
Bury Hill being closed against me, for there I dared not 
go, not knowing whom I might meet, I resolved to set oflF 
immediately for Edmonbury. I knew I should meet with a 
brother's affection from my dear fi'iend, and with every 
kindness from his wife ; I hoped too, that I might see you 
once more ; that you would not refuse to come and take a 
last farewell. — I felt that I could then die very happily— 
indeed, if not wrong, I could have earnestly prayed fof* 
such a termination." 

^^ Dearest Charles?'' His hand was kissed with almost 
reverence. 

''I ordered a post-chaise and started a little after five 
that morning, and, as you know, arrived at Edmonbury 
late the same evening. 

" I was so ill, — so exhausted with fasting, — ^for I had not 
tasted food the whole day,— that my body was as unfit as 
my mind to bear any sudden emotion; and when I opened 
the drawing-room door; and you with a. shriek of joy and 
surprise rushed into my arms, I could not believe my senses ! 
-—There was a whirling noise in my head, as if a dozen 
steam-engines were at work— the whole room danced 
before my eyes, and 1 could not stand ! I think you spoke 
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to me, but I could not hear what you said. I suppose, 
however, that you became more earnest, for at last the 
words * I love you, Charles !' penetrated to my brain. Every 
thing around me seemed to whirl together and crash over 
my head, then all grew suddenly dark, and what happened 
afterwards, you know better than I do, darling?" 
** How you must have suffered I — Dear, dear Charles I" 
" It is all passed now I— we will not talk of it any more, 
my sweet love," said he, drying the tears which fell again 
from her eyes. ^' All has happened for the best I— And for 
the assurance which I now possess of your affection, wil- 
Ungly would I have endured a whole year of such suffering! 
— And now tell me, will this day week suit my gracious lady 
for accomplishing her destiny and taking leave of Mist 
Lindsay for ever?— I have had a consultation this morning 
with Sophy and your cousin, and that is the day we have 
fixed upon, subject to your approval. — Well, what say you?" 
** I say, f have nothing to do with thematter, and you 
may arrange it just as you like,'' said she ; and springing 
to her feet, she passed through the open window, and in 
the next moment was in the garden. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 



That day week Latimer and Adelaide were married. 

The rite was performed at Edmonbury church. Sir 
Thomas had begged that it might be so, and both Adelaide 
and Charles gladly consented. Bury Hill was associated 
with much that was painful to each of them, and they 
wished that the wedding-bells should be out of sound of 
the town of D-— — . 
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Mr. Brown gave away the bride. Clara and the little 
Willoughbys were made rapturously happy by being chosen 
to walk after her^ two and two, up the aisle of the church, 
arrayed in white, and being called the bride's maids. Fre- 
derick elected himself Uncle Charles's groomsman. 

Old Mrs. Melton was also present, and Mrs. Willoughby 
paid hef so much attention that, quite pacified, she decla- 
red, 'Hhat if Adelaide was not going to a nice place, at all 
events she had married into a nice family ; and surely that 
was the principal thing because one may change one's 
home, but nobody can change their relations." 

Never was a happier wedding. Not one tear was shed 
upon the occasion, though Mrs. Melton tried hard to do so, 
as she had a vague idea that it was a necessary tribute of 
respect to pay to the ceremony. But no one would keep 
her in countenance, and all her unencouraged efforts failed 
in producing the desired effect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Latimer's sojourn in England was neces- 
sarily so short that they had not time to get tired of each 
other's company at that general refuge for ^' happy couples,' 
the Lakes. They spent ten days there, however, very 
agreeably, and the remainder of their stay in their native 
country was passed between Bury Hill and Edmonbury. 
They then sailed for their destination, which they reached 
without accident, and where, in the discharge of his sacred 
and exalted duties, Latimer found no reason to regret his 
talents as thrown away; and Adelaide every day found 
more reason to be convinced that it is not the place, but 
the man, — not the imagination, but the reason, which is 
the best security for happiness. 

They remained many years in the settlement. Latimer's 
endeavours, though of course he met with many harassing 
disappointments, were still, on the whole, crowned with 
success, and many were the dark, and ignorant, and per- 
verted minds who turned to the true light, and w^e again 
restored to society, blessing the hour which had brought 
Latimer and Adelaide amongst them. 

At length, for some reason or another, the settlement 
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was given up. Latimer's services were no longer required, 
and he returned with his family to England, just at the time 
when it became necessary for his children's education that 
they should no longer remain in such a neighbourhood. 

It may be imagined with what joy they were received by 
the Willoughbys and Kynnastons. Old Mrs. Melton and 
Mr. Brown had both been many years dead. 

Frederick had grown up a fine young man. The intimacy 
between his family and that of Sir Thomas Kynnaston had 
increased year by year ; and it was whispered would soon 
be cemented by a closer bond than that of friendship. Clara 
had grown up an interesting-looking girl, though not pretty 
to any eyes but those of Frederick ; but she possessed other 
qualities far more valuable, and was the joy and delight of 
both her parents. 

It may interest some readers — should these pages ever 
chance to meet with any — to know what became of Claude 
Mostyn. 

We have said that he managed to survive the disappoint- 
ment which Adelaide's rejection had occasioned him. But 
the lesson had not been quite lost upon him. On his return 
to the West Indies he caught the fever. The prospect of 
death, inevitable death — death, from which there can be no 
return to amend those errors of the past, which in the clear 
atmosphere of the confines of life, appear so tremendous! 
so condemning? — awoke him to a sense of the vanity of the 
existence he had led upon earth. Oh ! how fervently did 
he implore that he njight yet be spared a little while, ** be- 
fore he went hence and be no more seen?" 

His prayer was granted ; and he recovered almost by 
miracle. 

In his illness, and now in his recovery, one face was 
always present to his memory. It was not Adelaide's, but 
that of one he had known long before he had met with her. 
One to whom his confidences had first been made : one at 
whose feet he had first sighed ; one who he knew had given 
him all her heart ; one who he knew had never recovered 
his desertion. This sweet, tenderly reproachful, yet com- 
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passionate face, appeared to him to hover round his bed in 
his sickness ; and it was the thought of his cruelty and 
treachery to this, his first love, that was, perhaps, the bit- 
terest drop in the remorse of his retrospection. 

As soon as he was sufficiently strong to bear the voyage, 
he returned to England upon sick leave, and was soon in 
his mother's arms. Almost his first inquiry was for Ursula. 
She was at her home, but a mile distant, and still un- 
married. 

** And has never been the same, since you first went from 
home after getting your commission, Claude,'' said his 
mother. 

Claude knew it but too well. 

In a short time, however, every one was wondering what 
had happened to Ursula Cunningham ! She was getting her 
colour quite back again, and really looked nearly as hand- 
some as when first she came out. 

A few short words had efi'ected this change. 

'* Ursula, can you forgive me?" 

"Ah, Claude!— How could you forget me?" 

It was the only reproach she made him. He had returned 
to her ; and her gentle idolizing heart felt so grateful that 
it forgot there had been a past to overlook. 

Mostyn left the army, made a very kind husband; was as 
popular as ever, and beloved by all his dependants upon 
his little property. At forty he was quite the family man ; 
robust, florid, fond of hunting and of a good dinner. It was 
not probable that he could have become any thing much 
more ; and had he and Latimer again chanced to meet, the 
contrast between them would have been as forcible, as 
when it struck Adelaide in the drawing-room at Bury Hill, 
the first evening of their acquaintance. But this time the 
contrast would have been all in Latimer's favour. 



THE END. 
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